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WEINGARTNER’S NEW 
OPERA TO BE HEARD. 


Will Be Produced in Darmstadt Next Spring— 
A New Violin Prodigy—Arthur Nikisch 
and Dr. Karl Muck Will Conduct 
at Mozarteum Inaugural Festival 
to Be Held in Salzburg Next 
August—Sunday Afternoon 

All inquiries referring to American musicians and music, 
as well as matters of interest to Anglo-American visitors 
in Vienna, or such as contemplate a visit to Austria, may 
be addressed to Frank Angold, VIII, Florianigasse 60, to 
whom tickets should also be sent by those who desire their 
recitals or concerts to be attended. 

















Vienna, January 3, 1914. 
Felix Weingartner has just returned from Lemberg, 
where he has been leading the Vienna Konzertverein Or- 
chestra to fresh laurels, the occasion being the Philhar- 
monic concert held there in commemoration of Richard 
Wagner. Weingartner informs us that his opera in one 
act, “Cain and Abel,” for the score of which he has writ- 
ten his own libretto, will be performed for the first time 
on May 17 at Darmstadt, and that, in accordance with the 
wishes of the Grand Duke of Hesse, he will conduct his 
work in person. His wife, Mme. Marcell-Weingartner, 
will take the leading soprano part. 
nearer 
Sylvester Night, or—in plain English—New Year’s Eve, 
was celebrated to the accompaniment of gales of laughter 
and the characteristic Viennese ceremony which, despite 
its somewhat primitive humor, must savor more or less 
of fetishism to the grosser Occidental mind. But how 
we laughed! The last few minutes of the old year sped 
anxiously by, watches were produced and compared—Boom |! 
the stroke of midnight crashed out from St. Stefan’s, fol- 
lowed by a terrific yell from the door. A chimney sweep 
rushed in, driving before him a pudgy little sucking pig, 
and a most discontented little emblem of good luck he 
was. Strident and elusive, he resisted all the efforts of all 
the women to seize and make much of him. This paper 
is “devoted to music and its allied arts,” which encour- 
ages me to inquire whether the shattering peal of por- 
cine disillusionment which pierced the midnight din of 
congratulation in every cafe and restaurant in Vienna may 
be brought under such a heading. It was in its way, after 
all—and this is my exculpation—voice production of-the 
sincerest and most “feeling” kind. There was a great lady 
who—but this does not come under the heading. 
neue 


Little Siegmund Feuermann—the latest thing in wonder 
children—made his second appearance in Vienna before a 
select and enthusiastic audience on Friday evening last 
at the Konzerthaus. He played three numbers only, the 
violin concertos of Mozart in D major, Brahms in D major, 
and Ernst in F sharp minor, in conjunction with the 
classic orchestra of the Vienna Konzertverein, splendidly 
led by Ferdinand Hellmesberger. The great Griinfeld him- 
self was present, among other celebrities, and seemed in 
ecstasies, as well he might be, for the little eleven year old 
child virtuoso gave a thrilling performance, in which rare 
self possession, artistic conception and an inborn sense of 
the dramatic vied with each other for the mastery. It 
was a sight to see the childish form in soft velvet and 
Fauntleroy collar, pale, preoccupied Rubinstein face 
crowned by a mass of wavy black hair—swaying to the 
varying moods of the score and following the rhythm 
with the play of his lithe little body. He employs the 
Ysaye “out-fall” with telling effect—that dramatic forward 
swoop of the body on the bended left kmee—and there 
was an audible chuckle in the hall when at the end of a 
long and rather intricate passage in the second number 
he threw back his head and nodded to the conductor to 
let the orchestra have its head anew. His generalship, 
stamina and sense of rhythm are truly remarkable, to say 
nothing of the ease and assurance with which he accom- 
plished the heavy program—time and again he met the 








full storm of the orchestra with his high, soaring note, 
authoritative and commanding—and all this with a mature 
gravity, an unshaken repose and sense of responsibility 
quite irresistible in one of his years. The tolerant smile 
that greeted his appearance on this as on the previous oc- 
casion rapidly gave way to an expression of keenest atten- 
tion and respect, gathering way as the evening progressed 
to find outlet in a tumultuous ovation at the close 
neue 

Lilli Lehmann has contributed 200,000 kronen to the 
Mozarteum, the new temple of music to be opened in honor 
and memory of Mozart in Salzburg on August 12. The in- 
augural festival will extend over a period of ten days, and 
the first performance will be dedicated to the sacred works 
of Mozart, when Lilli Lehmann will sing the master’s great 
“Hallelujah.” The Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra will 
—under the leadership of Arthur Nikisch and Dr. Karl 
Muck—exhibit the “Evolution of Symphonic Music on 
Austrian Soil” from Anton Bruckner down to the pres 
ent day. The Busch Quartet, Alfred Griinfeld, Alfred 
Piccaver, of the Opera, and a number of other Vienna 
artists and celebrities will assist, and Mozart's three great 
symphonies will crown the festival. 

nur 

The “Tonkinstler” Orchestra gave one of its always pop- 
ular and successful vocal and instrumental concerts last 
Sunday. Claire Musil’s charming colorature voice was 
heard to extreme advantage in Mahler’s fourth symphony 
(G major), and she was entirely at ease even in the most 
exacting passages. The applause that followed the next 
number, three movements for orchestra by Zwierzina, died 
away to a dead hush, and I knew at once that we were 
to have a typical Viennese scene without looking at the 
program, for Alfred Griinfeld came to the piano. Such 
an eager crowd, such a thrusting sea of faces. First came 
Beethoven’s andante in F major, then Schumann's ro- 
mance in D minor. Sops to Cerberus. “Now listen,” 
whispered my neighbor; “now he’s on his own ground.” 
I listened, and Griinfeld played his Hungarian rhapsody, 
with its florid, untamed Romany passion, its swoops and 
slurs, its eerie mimicry and realism. It was unique, irre 
sistible, and one forgot one’s august duties and sense of 
relative values in the intoxication of the moment. The 
sensuous lilt pulsed through the stillness and grew into 
an obsession positively infectious, and many of the cran- 
ing faces bore the fatuous, loose lipped smile that betokens 
ecstasy—the involuntary relaxation of the mask of con- 
ventionality. The awakening came all too soon. An 
almost imperceptible quickening, a few rocketing chords 
and trills in the upper register, and crash!—a bursting 
sea of applause and a long sustained roar. This is not 
“fair criticism,” please. I am merely endeavoring to re 
cord an impression of something that was unique of its 
kind. I think it was Kipling who once said: “Strong to- 
bacco is like the army—it spoils a man’s taste for better 
things.” The “better thing” that followed and closed the 
program was Beethoven's overture to “Egmont,” stirring 
ly rendered by the “Tonkiinstler” Orchestra, 


The modest announcement, “There will be music,” lacon- 
ically set down on the corner of the invitation card, could 
scarcely have prepared Mme. Gabrielle Leschetizky’s guests 
on Sunday afternoon for the feast in store for them, for 
I found her beautiful rooms crowded with a brilliant as- 
sembly of guests and bearers of honored names—a fitting 
frame for the enchanting succession of vocal and instru- 
mental items vouchsafed us. Fraulein Flora Kalbeck, 
daughter of the author and biographer, gave us, among 
other things, “Plaisir d'Amour” and Brahms’ “Sapphische 
Ode” in her beautiful, cello-like contralto—Richard Buhlig 
played Chopin’s “Ballade”—the little Feuermann children, 
Siegmund and his nine year old brother, violinist and cell- 
ist, respectively, trotted in and astounded us with a Brahms 
concerto, and finally, to the satisfaction of us all, Madame 
herself sat down at the piano and interpreted in her own 
delightful manner her husband’s “Humoreske” and some 
new etudes. A phonola was affixed to the keyboard im- 
mediately afterwards, and we were heartily amused to 
hear a very ingenious reproduction of Madame’s perform- 
ance—forte, piano, runs, trills and the famous Leschetizky 
singing tone—all complete! It was an afternoon to be 
remembered, and I shall not soon forget the sight of the 
famous old Professor and the atmosphere of reverence 
in which he moved—flitting from group to group with here 
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a word of praise and there a lively reminiscence—a frag 
ment of history, with nothing of history’s dryness and sus- 
pended animation Frank ANGOLD 





> “ . ” . . . 
Hugo Kaun’s “Am Rhein” in Leipsic. 
Hugo Kaun’s overture “Am Rhein” was finely received 


by public and press when performed in Leipsic by Theodore 
Spiering. The Neuesten Nachrichten said: 


The overture had been called a “Wandering of Jolly Fellows,” 
but the title had been rightly changed. The choral which the horns 
discreetly mingle with the closing fugue and the splendid voices 
around the warm and glowing second theme are better commentary 
as of mild holiday mcod of the Rhine landscape and solemnity of 
the Cologne Cathedral, and both in none too joyous humor, but en 
It was such thoughts which guided 
the pen of the distinguished composer connoisseur, whose art has the 


joyed at leisurely traveler's pace 


elastic chromatics and enharmonics of the later Wagner, combined 
with the influence of th: former American resident’s acquaintanc« 
with Bernhard Zichn’s modern system of harmonization 


The Leipziger Tageblatt said 


This work discloses the fine feeling musician. the cealous artist 
whom one has come to know and esteem through orchestral and 
chamber music, piano works, chorus works and solo songs. Here as 


in his larger forms distinguished attainment is evident in the ski! 
ful treaument of various single mofives and his highly characteristic 
themes, furthermore the notable instinct for all tonal and harmonic 
and the whole art of filling out a form with murk 

The Leipziger Zeitung called the overture an improved 
program composition which seemed to treat of a merry 
musician who had not yet spent all of his money in th 
beautiful vicinity of the Rhine, and could still be congrat 
ulated upon his arrival in Cologne to the strains of thy 
chorallike march.” The Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik wrot: 
that “the work was not of Rhineland joyousness, but was 
somber in color, the woodwinds finally coming to a bright 
colloquy, soon followed by an enlivening fugato.” Th: 
Leipziger Abend-Zeitung found the overture to represent 
a changing panorama of Rhenish landscape and joyous 
country life. The ground tone was the swish of the Rhin 
waters, and from behind hills and castles one saw a sil 
houette of the sacred Cologne.” 

The firm of Jul. Heinrich Zimmermann, which publishes 
this overture, has numerous other pretentious works b 
Kaun, including smaller choral and organ works and so! 

and 


lieder, and particularly a new so! piano version 
of the “Markische Suite,” originally composed for two 
pianos and now also set for large orchestras. (Advertis¢ 


ment. ) 





California Cornposer’s Program. 


The Sorosis Club, of San Francisco, Cal., presented the 
following program of songs by the American composer 
Abbie Gerrish Jones, in Sorosis Hall, November 17, 1913 


What Shall I Sing to Thee? Abbie Gerrish Jone 
A Broken Dream Abbie Gerrish Jone 
Barcarolle . Abbie Gerrish Jone 
That Is Life. Paul Lawrence Dunba 


Frank | Terramorse 

Abbie Gerrish Tone 
Yeats 

Abbie Gerrish Jones 

Abbie Gerrish Jones 


Can You Forget? 
Cradle Song . . 

In My Young Days (from the Milkmaid’s Fair) 
The Bedouin Woman's Song 
Mra. Ca 1! Nicholson 
Abbie Gerrish Jones 
Caroline Thornton 
Abbie Gerrish Jones 
Abbie Gerrish Jones 


A Song of May 

The Hepatica and the Bee 
The Water Sprite 

The Meadow Lark 


Helen Colburn Heath 


Spanish Serenade Abbie Gerrish Jones 
Impatience ° ..Berton Braley 
My Dear Little Irish Rose Abbie Gerrish Jones 


Jack E. Hillman 
Abbie Gerrish Jones 
. Anonymour 


Stephen Phillips 


In the Night.. ' 
The Night Is Alive with Song 
At the Piano 
Mrs. Carroll Nicholson 
--Abbie Gerrish Joner 
Florence Ricltmond 


The Bells ... 
Voice of the Violin A ae 
Frank F. Terramorte. 
; Abbie Gerrish Jones 
Abbie Gerrish Jones 
Abbie Gerrish Jones 


My Laddie 
Somebody’s Dear Eyes 
If Love Be True 


Knowst Thou, Dear Love? Abbie Gerrish Jones 
(Flute obbligato by Charles A. Neale.) 
Helen Colburn Heath. 
Song of the Archer...... an és A. Conan Doyle 
Rabia (translated from the Persian)....... — 
Crossing the Bar Tennyson 


Jock E. Hillman. 
Song Cycle No. 1 (from Rubsiyat of Omar Khayyam). 
Mrs. Carroll Nicholson. 
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Carl Friedberg’s Success in Cassel. 
Leonhard Tietz recently invited his patrons to “The Elite 
” to hear some of the artists. At one of 
in Cassel, Carl Friedberg, the dis- 


tists Concert 


hese concerts given 


CARL FRIEDBERG 


was among those on the pro 
In reviewing the art of Friedberg, the critic of the 


German pianist, 


l'ageblatt, wrote 
st pianistic star, Pr 


from h own 


Friedberg. is one of those 
soul; one 
because he 


of Schumann's 


inner 
before audience, 

his performance 
e charming tone pictures, he dis 
that there 


manifesta 


realize 
there is the 


that one must 

pianist, that 
por at the pian 

recent press comments follow: 

to the pianist, Carl Fried 

magic of 

nto the enchanted realm 


ne went 
audience all the serene 
rs with him 

denburger Zeitung 
florded by 
nA 


etic significance 


Carl Friedberg, 


minor with ex 


virtuoso, Carl Friedberg 


neerto with exquisite perfection 


Zeitung 
had 
playing 


ve » musician who 
manner of 


Abendpost 


by his 

Stettiner 
this artist 

of the 
ompletely he 


Neueste 


played the 
delighted audi 
has conquered 
Nachrichten 
(Advertisement,) 


Saturday Club Programs. 


the fol 
Club House re 


lay Club of Sacramento, Cal, gave 


ams at the Tuesday 

Wecempber 13, 1913 
Mendelssohn 
Chopin 


Ardit. 


Chopin 
Chopin 


Drdia 
Mozart 
{ F Boisdeffre 
Vera Starkey 
Miss Geery at the pianc 
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Ich wandle unter Blumen 
Expectation 
Mrs. Clyde Brand. 
Mrs. George Cummings at the piano. 
Rigoletto (paraghrase) ....cccccsccevecencccessersenercusceres Liszt 


On January 10 this was the program: 
The First Friend.. 
The Camel’s Hump... 
Rolling Down to Kic... 
(Taken from Rudya 
Ernest E 
Si viseau j’étais, op. 2, No. 6 


Brooks. 
+ ecee ees Ehenselt 
sees +»Moszkowski 
Jungmann 


herenata, Oop. 15. 
Nachtgesang, OP. 270.....cssaccsseescsssccsesesess 
Margaret Harney, Edna Farley. 
Zauberlied ... ocdcso boobs ateednenes soa cee aeene 
(Violin obbligato, Mrs. Edward Wahl.) 
Thoughts Have Wings... re sein 
Wiegenlied, op. 08, No, 


Das 


Lehmann 
Sa cen tebe Schubert 
Florine Wenzel. 

Musette 200) ‘ petri ENE . Raff 
Zuelettia Geery, Mrs. Lauren W. Ripley 


Saga 


(-avotte, (Suite, op 


Vrithjof's ; Rp pee. eat, Bee Bruch 
Egbert A. Brown 
Eroica Symphonie, op. 55, No. 3 . Beethoven 
con nitain's , . . Beethoven 
Joseph Ryan, Mrs. J. S. Hanrahan, Rose M. Geiser, 
Muriel Urea 


Zuclettia Geery at the 


University Praise for Christine Miller. 


With Arthur Whiting at the piano, Christine Miller has 
st completed a series of university recitals at Harvard, 


" 
brig 


\ilegro 
Mrs. 


piano 





Yale and Princeton, and the enthus‘astic praise bestowed * 
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upon this young artist at each of these universities is only 
another proof of her high standing in the recital field. The 
Daily Princetonian declares that “never has a Princeton 
The singing of Miss 
Miller was all that one cou'd wish for—she sang joyfully 
and fervently the old English songs and entered splendidly 


audience enjoyed a concert more. 


into their spirit. Miss Mil'er felt the tremendous power 
of the Schumann cycle and sang the songs dramatically and 
The unique program follows: 
Dowland (1562-1626) 
Dowland (1562-1626) 
Somerset Folksong 
.Somerset Folksong 

: .. Somerset Folksong 
The Westminster Drollery (1672) 
oes. Traditional 

.Arne (1710-1778) 

Traditional! 
(1550-1604) 
(1810-1856) 


with true musical insight” 
Come Again, Sweet Love Doth Now Invite 
Flew Not So Fast, Ye Fountains 
Martin 

Chrystal Spring 

Rushes 


Henry 


Green 
Come Lasses and Lads 
Barbara Allen 

Where the Bee Sucks 
© Willow, Willow : A 
Tt Was a Lover Morley 
Schumann 


wnd His Lass 
Frauenliebe und Leben, op. 42 
Seit ich ihn gesehen 
Er der Herrlichste 
Toh kann's nicht fassen, oicht 
Du Ring an Finger 
Helft mir. ihr Schwestern 
Siieser Freund, du blickest mir 
An meinem Herzen, an meiner Brust. 
Nun hast du mir den ersten Schmerz gethan 
I Love, and the World Is Mine... 
When I Bring to You Colored Toys. 
I Am Like a Remnant of a Cloud.. 
The Sunrise Wakes the Lark to Sing 
A Birthday 


von allen 
glauben 


metnem 


verwundert an 


“a Clayton Johns 
John Alden Carpenter 
John Alden Carpenter 
Seu wee Arthur Whiting 

Arthur Whiting 


Serato Again Scores Brilliant Success. 
\rrigo Serato achieved another usual success recently 


when he appeared at Helsingfors, Finland, with the Phil 
harmonic Orchestra. He played the concertos by Bach 


ARRIGO SERATO, 
Ttalian violinist. 


and Brahms and “Ciaconna”’ by Vitali. The press is said 
to have acclaimed him the greatest violinist that ever ap- 
peared at these concerts. 

Mr. Serato met with equal success at one of the Brahms 
evenings under Dupuis at Liege, Belgium. 





Marie Stapleton Murray’s Successful Concerts. 


Marie Stapleton Murray, soprano, was one of the 
ists at a concert of the Scottish Rite of Free Masonry, Va! 
ley of New York City, given for members and_ their 
friends in the Grand Lodge Room, Mason‘c Hall, New 
York, Thursday evening, January 8 Mrs. Murray sang 
the aria from “Madame Butterfly,” following which she 
was enthusiastically app'auded. With Dan Beddoe, tenor, 
and Fred Wheeler, baritone, Mrs. Murray sang the trio 
Again Mrs. Murray was heard in “Flora’s 
Holiday.” by Wilson, with Elsie Baker, contralto; Mr. 
Beddoe and Mr. Wheeler. 

Of a recent appearance in Indianapolis, Ind., as soloist 
with the Indianapolis Orchestra, the Star of that city said 


solo- 


from “Faust.” 


Marie Stapleton Murray, soprano, of Pittsburgh, made her first 
appearance before an Indianapolis audience yesterday and the im 
pression she created was unusually favorable. She sang the aria, 
“Ocean, Thou Mighty Monster,” Weber's “Oberon,” 
orchestral accompaniment. giving it an interpretation which wus 
marked by fine fecling and artistry. 

Her number is one which 
the singer. but Mrs. handled it with case and fine dramatic 
effect makes her ideally fitted for 
concert work, for there is no audience but that takes special inter 
est in an artist who is able to project a likable personality across 
the footlights. This Mrs. Murray does and in a way that is utterly 
without affectation. She is sincere in everything she does, and this. 
coupled with her vocal ability, is enough to assure her success on 
the concert stage. 

After the “Oberon” aria yesterday the applause was so insistent 
that Mrs. Murray was compelled to sing again, her encore number 
being “Magical June,” by Turvey. Again prolonged applause indi 
cated the appreciation of the audience, and as a second encore the 
soloist sang “The Land of the Sky Blue Water,” by Cadman. Two 
encores is about all any Indianapolis audience ever demands, but 
yesterday's gathering was in an unusually receptive mood, and for 
the third time the artist was called to the stage, singing “Birthday.” 
by Woodman. ( Advertisement.) 


from with 


program presents many difficulties to 
Murray 


Her graciousness of manner 


A Wonderful Memory. 


“You boast of your memory, Rivers! I'll bet you a 
cigar you can’t quote, on the spur of the moment, a single 
stanza of any hymn you sang in Sunday school when you 
were a boy.” 

“I'l take you up on that, Brooks. 
one: 


In fact, I'l! sing you 


“*Kind words can never die; 
Never die, never die; 
Kind words can never die, 
No, nev-c-e-e-e-r die!” 
“You win, old chap. I didn’t think you could do it.”— 
Chicago Tribune. 
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Vida Llewellyn, the Chicago pianist, now concertizing 
abroad, appeared recently with the Gérlitz Orchestra, Ger- 
many, in one of its regular symphony concerts. Miss 
Llewellyn writes to her manager, M. H. Hanson, that “The 
city is an interesting old place, | wish we had more time 








GORLITZ CITY HALL 
here,” and sends the accompanying picture of the “Stadt- 
halle” of that city. 





BIRMINGHAM MUSICAL CONDITIONS. 


Birmingham, Ala., January 8, 1914. 
So far the musical season of 1913-1914 has not been as 
productive of good as there seemed to be reason to ex- 
pect from the announcement made by the Music Study 
Club last summer. The only artist of note brought here 
by the club was Christine Miller, who, assisted by F. Gun 
ster, a local tenor, gave a recital at the Jefferson 
neRe 
The Cable-Shelbey-Burton Piano 
Maud Powell here for a Sunday afternoon recital at the 
Orpheum. The same company held options on Paderew- 
ski and the Flonzaley Quartet, but it is stated that thes 
options have been transferred to the Music Study Club, 
and it is hoped the club will see its way to close the con- 
tracts, if this has not already been done. 


nner 


The Treble Clef Club and the Arion Club, this season 
directed by R. Thomas, gave excerpts from “The Mes 
siah” last Sunday afternoon at the First Methodist Church 
Assisted by several singers, not members of the clubs, a 
chorus of nearly sixty voices was brought together and 
gave a partly satisfactory performance, though the solo 
ists, Mrs. Strickland, soprano; Mrs, Deane, contralto; 
Arthur Thomas, tenor, and Jack Thomas, bass, hardly 
should have been selected for a work of this character. 
Norma Schoolar, who sang part of the so- 
prano solos, was far more pleasing than the others, sing- 
ing in good style. 





Company brough' 


the greater 


nar 

When the Music Study Club announced last summer that 
their meetings this season would consist mainly in re 
citals by local artists, it was hoped the club would encour- 
age resident musicians by paying them for their services, 
but this seems not to be the case, though musicians from 
out of town get remuneration. However, as long as a ma- 
jority of our home talent is willing, even anxious, to ap 
pear free of charge, this condition of things is likely to 
continue, thus delaying the musical progress of the city. 
It seems quite likely that Paderewski, Caruso and similar 
stars would be expected to appear gratuitously should they 
ever choose Birmingham as their abiding place. 

nner 

Our city has received this season additions to its staff 
of music teachers, especially vocal teachers, in such num- 
bers that it seems a wonder how they all succeed in mak- 
ing a living, particularly as prices usually are very low. 
It may interest Musica Courter readers to know that 
.the monthly stipend for Birmingham church singers runs 
from six dollars to the top notch of twenty or possibly 
twenty-five; organists get from ten to twenty-five, with 
possibly one single instance of fifty dollars. 

Daum-Perersen 





Jaime Overton Praised by Press. 

Jaime Overton, the young California violinist, was 
warmly praised by the daily press following his New York 
debut at Aeolian Hall, on January 14. A few lines are 
culled from some of the criticisms and follow herewith: 

He is young and has real talent. His tone is good, bis intona- 
tion accurate, and his manner unaffected. His playing is free from 


most of the vices of the virtuoto. He neither smears nor senti 
mentalizes. He plays honestly and cleanly.—New York Sun, Janu 


ary 1%, 1914. 





The young violinist’s playing of Tartini-Kreisler variations on a 
theme of Corelli showed real brilliancy of execution and a tone 
that was warm and pure. There were movements in the Bach E 
major concerto which gave evidence of a musical sense which may 


develop into something out of the ordinary.—New York Tribune, 
January 15, 1914. 





Mr. Overton is a technician of more than ordinary skill. His 
tone has delightful quality and varicty. He possesses good taste 
in shading and nuance and his range of expression is broad and 
pleasing. Mr. Overton displayed exceptional left hand agility, bis 
bowing was sweeping and his attack absolutely precise. 

The program included many styles and periods in violin composi 
tion. He began with the Bach E major concerto. The numerous 
and varied difficulties and effects were managed with musicianship 
facility and accuracy 

From the ancient Bach, Mr. Overton next proceeded to the mod 
ern Kreisler, whose five compositions and transcriptions served as a 
successiu! medium to display the violinist’s taste in twentieth cen 
melodies and technic.—New York American, January 15, 1014 

an 

Pronounced and no little violinistic skill were shown by 
Jaime Overton Presenting several Kreisler 
Bach's E major concerto, the Handel andantino, Saint-Saéns’ “Rondo 


tury 


talent 
compositions, 


e Capriccioso,” and other works, the young musician made a most 
favorable impression 
Mr. Overton revealed qualities which should eventually win bim 


marked Success in his profession.—New York World, January 15, 


1914 


He showed good intonation, musical feeling and sincerity 
New York Evening Mail, January 15, 1914 
—e 
admirable qualities, an ingratiating 
New York Evening World, January 1s, 1014 


—_—— 


His tone is pure.- 


tone, a fair 


He has 
technic, good taste 


many 


It is no small undertaking for a young and aspiring player of 
the violin to seek recognition from a blase public in a season that 
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” Il be compared to Harold Bauer in 
the eaeunien cakes of his ion and the vigor 
of his execution; while in the and clarity of 
his interpretation he recalls the exquisite playing of 














has brought to this country almost every one of the world’s great 
est manipulators of fiddle and bow. Yet Jaime Overton, a youthful 
Californian, an infusion of Spanish blood, perhaps, consider 
ing his Christian name, stood the test remarkably 
afternoon in Acolian Hall and succeeded in persuading a gathering 
of whom he was an absolute stranger, that 


with 


well yesterday 


of auditors, to most 
he deserved far more than the complimentary manifestations of 
interest which the average concert giver evokes in this stressful 


period of the year. 

His finger technic is odmirale, his bowing light and clastic, and 
his intonation exceptionally pure Best of all, he draws from his 
violin, which no doubt is a valuable instrument, a tone of remark- 
ably fine quality and expressiveness.—New York Press, January 15, 


1914. 





Mr. Overton disclosed an agreeable tone and much technical ac 
complishment and pleyed in good taste.—New York Globe and Com 
mercial Advertiser, Januaty 15, 1914 





Jaime Overton disclosed marked talent. Mr. Overton 
draws a very large and colorful tone, during which his magnificent 
instrument aided cantilene passages. The artist 
revealed well developed technic. His rhythms are spontaneous and 
his dynamic scale tastefully worked out. All in all, bis is a genuine 
New York StaatsZeitung, January 15, 1914 

(Advertisement) 


considerably in 


talent. 





Better Late Than Never. 





A host who was nervous and inexperienced rose hur- 
riedly at the conclusion of a song one of his guests had 
given. 

“Ladies and — er — gentleman,” he said, “before Mr. 
M. began he asked me to apologize for his voice, but I 
omitted to do so—er—so—I—er—apologize now !”— 
Newark (N. J.) Star 


Mme. Bassi in Switzerland. 
The accompanying picture shows Mme. Bassi, wife of 
Amadeo Bassi, tenor of the Chicago Grand Opera Com- 
pany, near the Mer de Glace, Mt. Blanc. The two young 








IN COOL REGIONS, 


boys are the children of Mme. Bassi and the man at the 
right of the picture is the guide and not General Garibaldi 
Signor 
rehearsing one of the operas in which he has been heard 
with the Chicago Grand Opera Company this season 


JACKSONVILLE PARAGRAPHS. 


Jacksonville, Fla., 1914 
Maud recital in Parochial Hall on 
January 20, and will be greeted with an appreciative au- 
Music lovers are looking forward to the visit of 
se Fe 


Musicale is taking up the work 


Bassi did not fall in the crevasse, but spent the day 


january 6, 
Powell will give a 
dience. 
this noted violinist 

Che Ladies’ Friday nf the 
new year with great enthusiasm, and the month of Janu- 
ary will be devoted to the study and history of Russian 
music. The club is particularly interested in the coming 
concert to be given by Alma Gluck on February 13, as 
Mme. Gluck comes here under the auspices of the club. 

nRne 

The School of Musical Art began the second term Janu- 
ary 5, with a large enrollment, and the work will be under 
the supervision of Bertha M. Foster, director, The new 
children’s classes will be conducted by Mrs. Howell At- 
water, who has studied under F. H. Shepperd and Pea- 
body, and is well equipped for her work. Gertrude Evarts 
Bunting, contralto, who has recently come to Jackson- 
f the vocal department. 


ville, is in charge 
BoLINGER 


Marion Green’s Success with St. Louis Orchestra 

Marion Green, the distinguished Chicago basso, has com- 
of eight concerts with the St. Louis Sym- 
Of his singing at 
Louis, the critics 





pleted a tour 
phony Orchestra, Max Zach conductor 
the first concert, which was given in St 
had the following to say: 


The solowt for the alternoon wat Marion Green, baritone, wh« 
will accompany the orchestra on tour this week as its soloist Mr 
Green's first number was the recitative and aria from “The Sea 
sons,” by Haydn, in which the joys of the impatient husbandman 


are pictured by one of these little tone poems in which the father 


of the symphony delighted As an encore Mr. Green sang a “Drink 
ing Song,” by Percy Pitt Mr. Green has a fine voice, tending 
towards bass in quality, strong, resonant, correct in intonation, used 
with such intelligence that it is decidedly effective On his second 
appearance Mr. Green sang two songs with orchestral accompani 
ment “She Rested by the Broken Brook,” Coleridge-Tayler, and 
“The Pipes of Pan,” Elgar—these songs are in the modern style 


and are exacting in 

There has been nx 
season than that of Mr 
soft notes—those called 
man voice what the harmonics 
pure and sweet as one is likely 
of Pan” was so effective that Mr 
“Don't Care,” by Carpenter St 


requirements 


better singing by a baritone in St. Louis this 


Green in the Coleridge-Taylor song; his 


sotto voot, the tones which are to the hu 
cello 
The 


as an additional num 


are to the violin or were as 


to hear in many a day “Pipes 


Green gave 


December 27, 1913 


Louis Republic, 





For a soloist we had a young baritone who is a genuint artist, 
’ 


and who brought his voice with him, unlike some singtra who leave 


them at home at critical moments.—-St. Louis Dispatch, December 
7, *913- 
Marion Green, the baritone soloist, received several encores and 


was immensely pleasing to the audience, judging by the amount of 


uplause. He will accompany the orchestra on its tour.—St. Louis 
Star, December 1913 

This was Mr. Green's first appearance in this particular place 
though he has often accompanied the orchestra on tour. Great su 
ces® thereon being the reason of this engagement To judge by the 
applause following cach appearance, Mr. Green's debut in St. Louis 


a beautiful beritone of wide 
reached the 


was 


was a notable triumph. His voice is 
range, which through excelient training has 
interpretive powers. His fondness for 
telection of the Haydn aria, “With Joy the Impatient Husbacdman 
(“Seasons”), ung with imposing effect. The soloist 
sympathy and skill as a singer of songs in Coleridge-Taylor’s 
Rested by the Broken Brook” and Elgar's “Pipes of Pan.” To the 
enthusiastic applause deservedly tendered the singer, he replied with 
an encore which won him new laurels.—St. Lowis Westliche Post 
December 27, 1913. (Advertisement.) 
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Hinshaw received an ovation. 
f the program and sang with full voice, 
comedy from Rossini’s “Barber of Seville,” 
first act when Figaro sings an aria full of life and 


song ever written for baritone, 


usically 
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Continuos Praise for William Hinshaw. 


e of the recent press criticisms which 


were published following the successful appearces in vari- 
ous cities of William Hinshaw, the noted baritone: 


musical star of the evening was William 
e¢ Metropolitan Opera Company, whose voice 


powerful and true at all times. 


He threw himself at once into 
He had chosen 


knows just how to sing it, and when he 
nsisted upon encores, Mr. Hinshaw is just 


{ a singer and just as full of life and power in the little 
as he is in the great arias. 
glad to have the whole evening with this one singer, and that 
tnything 
November 12, 


Many said they would have 


disparaging to the others.—Jersey City 


1913. 





probably been heard on more programs than 
but it has never been 


used such well deserved storms of applause 


with his big, noble 
direction of 
ve or six times, 


voice, sang it to or- 
the composer. Mr, 
but inasmuch as all encores 
did not break the rule-—New York Evening 


under 


1913 


in his best moments 
vibrant, sonorous tone and a depth 
Mr. Hinshaw’s contribution to 
and deserving the high appre- 
Fatherland” and “Miscreants, Woe to 
by the artistically sung and 
November 25, 1913. 


distinctive Odysseus; 
stained, 
conviction 


excellent 


gifted baritone, 
Press, 


was William Hinshaw, 


h, resonant 


a baritone of great 
Mr. Hinshaw pleased 
Separated vocal passages of the scene from 
cordial encore, to which he responded 
“Faust.” His second num- 
logue to Leoncavallo’s “I Pagliacci,” which 
As a second encore he gave with true 
“Figaro” aria from Rossini’s “Barber of 
forning Tribune, November 24, 1913. 
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was Hinshaw, who in more 
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and an expressive clocutionist 
language he uses, is a marvel of case 


he reception the artist was so 
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accorded 


that he was prevailed upon to sing two extras. Some 
things were recently sung here by Amato in incomparable 


‘s Figaro buffe 


1913 


held its own.—Minneapolis 


Arts Theatre. In some songs 
he made evident the possession of a 


i sonorous power. Mr. Hinshaw’s enuncia- 


clearness.—Chicago Record-Herald, December 
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Schubert songs with fine appreciation 
ith a German of unusual distinctness at the 
mellowed without losing any 


voice has 


his singing was enjoyable.—Chicago Evening 
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Metropolitan Opera 
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friends with a program of German 
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ne Arts 


he has apprehended truly the spirit of German song 


hat language which is without fault. His 


e text equals his grasp of the musical setting and he 


» the beauties of the one by defining them 
complement of the beauties of the other. 
term applies as to the coloring of the 
the chief interpretive means developed in 


hicago Tribune, December 9, 1913. 
The concert of the baritone, William Hinshaw, took place yes- 
erday in the Fine Arts Theatre, and gave artistic enjoyment of an 


dience. The program was dedicated ex- 
but his art of interpretation made the 
clear to the audience even without the en- 
inted English text. To those familiar with 
excellent enunciation gave double enjoy- 
Fuge’ and “Heimkehr” were examples 
He commands an organ of unusual volume 
ing, developed by cultivation into a flexible 
the intentions of the artist.— 
1913. 


der, 





ion volce wis never at greater advantage than 





1 the well known arias. His singing of the “Messiah” parts was 
me of the greatest events of the musical season.—New York 
Evening Mail, December 18, 1913. 

Mr. Hinshaw’s recitatives and arias were given with an authority, 


diction which made them reflect the 
s interp eted, while his admirably controlled 


voice was appropriately colored to convey the exact meaning in- 
tended.—New York World, December 18, 1913. 

Mr. Hinshaw gave well the “People That Walketh in Darkness” 
and other numbers. With the “Trumpet Shall Sound” he had a 
task, as the trumpet naturally wants to sound, and the voice is 
then an associate ber of the bl Mr. Hinshaw did ef- 
fective work, however.—Brooklyn Eagle, December 19, 1913. 








The powerful baritone of Mr. Hinshaw was heard to even more 
advantage in the unwearying ‘“‘Danny Deever,” of Walter Damrosch, 
and before that in the “Schmied Scamerz” and other songs, which 
gave him scope for displaying the more dramatic merits of his vo- 
calism.—New Yok American, December 29, 1913. 





The fine and resonant baritone of Mr. Hinshaw was in excellent 
condition. He achieved his real successes with his songs where 
variety of tonal color, sound musicianship and splendid diction were 
deserving approval—New York World, December 29, 
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The singing of Mr. Hinshaw, always so full of dramatic fervor 
and every one of his pleasing songs so clearly distinct, was the 
feature of the concert which evoked the most obvious delight, 
though to Gerardy, the wizard of the violoncello, the listeners paid 
conscious tribute of profound recognition of his art. Mr. Hinshaw 
opened his place on the program with a fine rendition of the pro- 
logue from “Pagliacci,” sung with deep strength and intensity, His 
encore Songs were in almost every instance Irish and he sang them 
as though the streak of Gaelic in his blood was the thing of which 
he is most proud. Mr. Hinshaw’s dialect, his warm temperament 
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and his evident loyal regard for the intentions of the composer, 
were more than pleasing characteristics of his singing. His voice 
is a big, warm baritone and it obeys every command, The appear- 
ance of the singer is entirely in keeping with the immensity of his 
delightful voice, or vice versa, and when he sang the tragic tale of 
“Danny Deever,” by Damrosch, the effect of his remarkable facial 
expression and of the play of his voice over the emotional pas- 
sages of the song was as though the whole scene was being enacted, 
with all its gruesome detail before your very eyes.—Williamsport, 
Pa., Gazette and Bulletin, January 9, 1914. 





Mr. Hinshaw, the baritone, is a man of immense stature and 
possesses a voice of equally great proportions. His singing gave 
much pleasure and he received an enthusi pti Several 
of his songs were of the Irish wit and flavor ond they were done 
with a real touch of native appreciation. Among his many well 
merited encores, which were especially well sung, should be men- 
tioned “The Stuttering Lovers” and Kipling’s “On the Road to 
Mandalay.”—Williamsport, Pa., Sun, January 9, 1914. 

(Advertisement. ) 








People’s Symphony Club Concert. 

The fourth chamber music concert of the People’s Sym- 
phony Club, Franz X. Arens, musical director, took place 
at Cooper Union Hall, New York, January 19, the Kneisel 
Quartet playing a program consisting of works by Schu- 
mann, Beethoven and Dvorak, aided by Mrs. Thomas Tap- 
per, pianist. The lights lowered, the close attention, and the 
great appreciation, all this showed the extent and sincerity 
of musical culture produced by these People’s Concerts, 
now in their eleventh season. Many hearers missed the 
promised feature, a lecture on the trombone, with musical 
illustrations, by Mr. Arens. Although present, that gen- 
tleman did not give the lecture, and no explanation for 
this was given. 

The third orchestral concert in the course is planned for 
Sunday, February 15, Carnegie Hall, when a Wagner pro- 
gram will be played. Frank Croxton, bass, will be the 
soloist. 


January 28, 1914. 





ANN ARBOR CONCERTS. 


Ann Arbor, Mich., January 12, 19:4. 

The following concerts have been announced for the 
balance of the school year by the University School of 
Music, Ann Arbor, Mich.: 

January 13, 4.15 p. m., twilight recital, Earl V. Moore, 
organist, Hill Auditorium. 

January 14, 8 p. m,, faculty concert, High School Audi- 
torium. 

January 19, 8 p. m., orchestra concert, High School Au- 
ditorium. 

January 21, 4.15 p. m., historical recital, William How- 
land, baritone, Frieze Memorial Hall. 

January 23, 8 p. m., choral union concert, Lucille Steven- 
son and Marion Green, soloists, Hill Auditorium. 

January 26, 27 and 29, 30, 5 p. m., twilight recitals, Earl 
V. Moore, organist, Hill Auditorium. 

January 28, 4.15 p. m., historical sonata recital, Mrs. 
George B. Rhead, pianist, and S$. P. Lockwood, violinist, 
Frieze Memorial Hall. 

January 29, 8 p. m., vocal recital, Nora C. Hunt, Frieze 
Memorial Hall. 

February 4, 4.15 p. m., public students’ recital, Frieze Me- 
morial Hall. 

February 11, 4.15 p. m., public students’ recital, Frieze 
Memorial Hall. 

February 12, 8 p. m., faculty concert, High School Audi- 
torium. 

February 17, 4.15 p. m., twilight recital, Earl V. Moore, 
organist, Hill Auditorium. 

February 18,°8 p. m., choral union concert, Carl Flesch, 
violinist, Hill auditorium. 

February 23, 8 p. m., orchestra concert, High School 
Auditorium. 

February 25, 4.15 p. m., historical recital, William How- 
land, baritone, Frieze Memorial Hall. 

March 2, 8 p. m., choral union concert, Paderewski, Hill 
Auditorium. 

March 3, 8 p. m., twilight recital, Earl V. Moore, or- 
ganist, Hill Auditorium. 

March 4, 4.15 p. m., public students’ recital, Frieze Me- 
morial Hall. 

March 5, 8 p. m., faculty concert, High School Audi- 
torium, 

March 11, 4.15 p. m., historical recital, Mrs. George B 
Rhead, pianist, Frieze Memorial Hall. 

March 17, 4.15 p. m., twilight recital, Earl V. Moore, 
organist, Hill Auditorium. 

March 18, 4.15 p. m., public students’ recital, Frieze Me- 
morial Hall. 

March 25, 4.15 p. m., historical recital, William Howland, 
baritone, Frieze Memorial Hall. 

March 30, 8 p. m., orchestra concert, High School Audi- 
torium. 

March 31, 4.15 p. m., twilight recital, Earl V. Moore, or- 
ganist, Hill Auditorium. 

April 1, 4.15 p. m., public students’ recital, Frieze Me- 
morial Hall. 

April 2, 8 p. m., faculty concert, High School Auditorium. 

April 14, 4.15 p. m., twilight recital, Earl V. Moore, or- 
ganist, Hill Auditorium. 

April 15, 4.15 p. m., historical sonata recital, Mrs. George 
B. Rhead, pianist, and S. P. Lockwood, violinist, Frieze 
Memorial Hall. 

April 22, 4.15 p. m., historical recital, Mrs. George B. 
Rhead, pianist, Frieze Memorial Hall. 

April 28, 4.15 p. m., twilight recital, Earl V. Moore, or- 
ganist, Hill Auditorium. 

May 6, 4.15 p. m., public students’ recital, Frieze Me- 
morial Hall. 

May 13, 14, 15, 16, Twenty-first Annual May Festival. 

June 18, Nineteenth Annual Commencement. 





Vida Liewellyn at Gorlitz. 


The Neuer Gérlitz Anzeiger of November 29, 1913, con- 
tained the following notice about Miss Llewellyn’s first 
concert in that city: 

The youthful soloist of the concert, Miss Llewellyn, of Berlin, 


piano concerto with great facility. 

She commands a brilliant technic, a powerful, yet very beautiful 
touch and is a very highly accomplished musician. . . . 

She had set for herself a difficult, though a worthy task, in the 
masterly piano concerto of Kaun, whose sharp melodic and innate 
beauty is mot immediately apparent to the laity at the first hearing. 
and she was rewarded with enthusiastic ) 
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HAMBURG HEARS THE 
BEACH COMPOSITIONS. 


Musical Courier Leipsic Correspondent Attends 
Brilliant Performance Under Baton of 
Theodore Spiering—The Composer at 
the Piano in Her Own Concerto— 
Hamburg Impressions i. 

Leipsic, December 15, 1913. 

Mrs. H. H. A. Beach’s E minor symphony and C sharp 
minor concerto were given in Hamburg by the composer 
and Theodore Spiering a couple of weeks after their Leip- 
sic rendition of the works. The Leipsic correspondent of 
the Musicat Courier journeyed to Hamburg to hear the 
concert under the favorable conditions arising, with the 
superb orchestra of the Verein Hamburgischer Musik- 
freunde and the beautiful acoustics of the large auditorium 
of the Musikhalle. The Hamburg program differed from 
the Leipsic in that Hugo Kaun’s overture, “Am Rhein,” 
was replaced by the “Dionysische Fantasie,” by Siegmund 
von Hausegger, who is himself a distinguished conductor 
of a series of concerts in Hamburg. His fantasie had not 
been given there previously, though its considerable worth 
entitles it to be heard. As a free program base for twen- 
ty-one minutes’ playing, the composer has his own poem 
of nearly one hundred and fifty lines, alternating much 
revelry, some indecision, some defiance and final joyous 
proclamation of his love of the world. The music is heav- 
ily scored in usual modern tone lariguage, holding reason- 
ably well to its individuality, yet partaking strongly of 
Wagnerian spirit in a middle section, the relation being 
shown in the use of the horns and a subsequent undulating 
by the strings, as in the “Siegfried Idyll.’ The entire work 
held very well to purposeful and often impressive music, 
and the audience showed strong approval. Hausegger was 
present for the performance. 

nner 

A musician finds especial pleasure in the experience that 
the more one hears of Mrs. Beach's symphony, the more 
enjoyment one gets, and the greater the respect for a 
composer who wrote so dignified discourse in a singularly 
high grade of excellence. The very first impression one 
has is that of the truly classic, symphonic-canonic type in 
which the discourse proceeds, a type which must always 
remain the best, because it produces the greatest musical 
stability and firmest musical texture. Repeated hearing of 
the symphony proves this compositional stability and the 
innate value of the themes. Again, the composer's unfail- 
ing sense of orchestral color and proportion for the in- 
strumentation are elements which contribute and argue 
permanent value for this work, without regard to the his- 
torical period in which it was produced. The Hamburg 
public and some of those critics found still more pleasure 
in the piano concerto, though on acquaintance that relation 
might not prove the real one. It is possible that the con- 
certo’s moto perpetuo scherzo and allegro finale represent 
the lightest music in the total seven movements of 
symphony and concerto. The first movement of the con- 
certo is in fine old song or ballad spirit and the material 
comes into beautiful concert manner both for the solo and 
orchestra. The orchestral melody which lies under the 
piano moto perpetuo in the scherzo is still an agreeable 
one, if not in impressive musical weight. The five minutes 
of largo which precedes the allegro section of the finale is 
again in earnest music of beautiful quality and fine concert 
effect. In all this playing Mrs. Beach appeared as a pianist 
aiming not in any way for effect, except to present the 
composition in the highest musical quality possible for the 
themes to carry. So was she in truth a very musical per- 
son, of feeling and finest poise in rhythm, and in every 
proper element of tempo and nuance. 

nae 

Theodore Spiering’s great pleasure in the good program, 
the fine orchestra and beautiful hall, for the Hamburg con- 
cert was augmented by the remeeting and the few sessions 
of work with an old colleague, the Concertmaster Bandler, 
who had been in Berlin with Spiering when they were un- 
der Joachim. This was the first occasion that Bandler had 
to play under Spiering’s baton, and the new relation of 
concertmaster and conductor proved to be a very cordial 
one, particularly in view of the fine accomplishment and 
mature musicianship of both. It should not be forgotten 
that in America Spiering had led some 400 chamber music 
concerts in the decade to 1905. Then it is not second na- 





ture, but first nature with him, carefully to plan the inter- 
pretation of every work to be presented. His feeling for 
detail, and his sensitive ear, which hears everything that is 
going on about him, come further to their best use in work- 
ing out the proper relation among the various playing corps 
of his orchestra. Since all this goes on without the slight- 
est waste of energy in needless gesticulating, or time wast- 
ing in rehearsals, it is remarkable how much musical 
character he is enabled to transmit through an orchestra 
totally strange to him. The Hamburg Orchestra did play 
splendidly under him, in balance, verve and tonal finish. 
neuer 

Any musician who has an art interest and a spare half 
hour in Hamburg should go to the beautiful foyer of the 
Musikhalle and see the Leipsic Max Klinger’s heroic 
white marble statue of Brahms. The work was created as 
a centerpiece for the foyer, which has also a half dozen mar- 
ble busts of other master composers. Brahms is here espe- 
ciallv given the place of honor by reason of his Hamburg 
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birth, whether he composed the best music or not. Those 
who have seen other Klinger sculptures and paintings, and 
particularly his famous Beethoven statue of the Leipsic 
city gallery, will be delighted to find the Hamburg Brahms 
surrounded by a milder and less complicated symbolism, 
while the white marble shows very beautifully in the elec- 
tric light of the evening. In his sculpture and painting 
Klinger has always set his star by ideas rather than tech 
nical polish, and since this statue is in much smoother 
finish than usual, there is suspicion that the Hamburgers 
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SIEGMUND VON HAUSEGGER AND THEOUVURE SPIERING 
IN SILHOUETTE ON A DARK DAY. 


sandpapered their Brahms after they go him home from 
the sculptor’s. And that would have been according to the 
eternal fitness of things, for Composer Brahms never saved 
anything on sandpaper while earning his place in the dis- 
tinguished party of statues in the Hamburger Musikhalle. 
nur 

The correspondent visiting in Hamburg regretted not 
having opportunity to hear either of the four American 
opera singers who are engaged there. The City Opera 
alone has the three, Francis Maclennan and wife, Florence 
Easton Maclennan, recently of the Berlin Hofoper, also 
Baritone Challis, a native of Atchison, who spent some 
years in Spain and Italy and who had the honor to sing 
Klingsor at Bayreuth last summer and will sing the Hol- 
lander there this year. The other opera organization in 
Hamburg has the good musician, Julia Heinrich, who first 


became known as artist in company with her father, Max 
Heinrich, then of Chicago. For the Maclennans and Chal- 
lis this is the first season in Hamburg, but they are all 
very busy and enjoying themselves. A summary of en- 
gagements of Florence Easton shows seven appearances in 
the eleven days, November 21-December 1; Francis Mac 
lennan sang seven times in the twelve days, November 20- 
December 1, and on December 3 was guest at the Berlin 
Hofoper as Rudolph in “Boheme.” Florence Easton had 
sung Gutrune, Girl of the Golden West, Madame Butter 
fly, Aida, Salome and Santuzza. Francis Maclennan had 
Siegmund, Canio, Pinkerton, Radames, Herodias and Turid- 
du, while both sang in the Thanksgiving concert given by 
the American colony in Hamburg. The artists receive 
occasional calls to sing as guests at other operas, and Mr. 
Maclennan especially appreciated the call back to Berlin, 
where the Kaiser had taken occasion still to show his 
friendly personal interest in the artist pair. So was the 
Leipsic Opera, under the very distinguished musician, Otto 
Lohse, amrong those to inquire after the services of Francis 
Maclennan, if as yet it has not been possible to arrange an 


a arance. 
a nn 


The Beach-Spiering Hamburg concert was arranged by 
the firm Joh. Aug. Béhme, which has practically all the 
arranging of soloists and special concerts for Hamburg 
The firm issues a monthly pamphlet called the Hamburg- 
ische Konzert und Theater Zeitung. Under editing of 
Dr. Heinrich Lewy the pamphlet has announcements, press 
and program matter on coming concerts, further a few 
columns of brief review on concerts that have gone before 
Examination of the concert list for a couple of months of 
the Hamburg season shows about the same list of artist 
names that are identified with the season in Leipsic and 
various other musically important cities in Germany. The 
principal difference is that each city may have appearances 
by a number of home artists who do not go on tour but 
are glad to keep interest alive through an occasional con- 
cert in the home city. The January announcements in 
Hamburg shows sixty-four programs, which include a half 
dozen or more literary and lecture evenings with the 
soloist concerts and the regular programs of various fixed 
orchestra and choral organizations. 

RAR 

In journeying with Francis Maclennan and Theodore 
Spiering as far as Berlin on a roundabout return to Leipsic, 
it was possible for the correspondent to stop off at Berlin 
for Sascha Culbertson’s second autumn recital. The young 
artist played the César Franck A major sonata, the grave 
and fugue from the Bach A minor solo sonata, the Mozart 
D major concerto, Tschaikowsky “Serenade Melancolique” 
and Sarasate’s extraordinarily brilliant and  violinistix 
“Carmen” fantasie. The public granted recalls after the 
first sonata and will still more cordial in its recognition 
for the playing of Bach and Mozart. The “Carmen” fan 
tasie then brought out an indescribably complete and beau 
tiful exhibition of violin playing in the highest stage of its 
technical and tonal possibilities 
to forget that Culbertson is preeminently gifted for 
bravura, however rich his gifts in the purely musical 

Evcenr E. Simpson 


After all, it is difficult 


Van Yorx Pupils Marry. 





An interesting announcement of the new year in mu 
sical circles is that of the marriage on November 25, at 
Troy, N. Y., of Edna Mason, soprano, and Roy W. Steele, 
tenor, both prominent pupils of Theodore van Yorx, the 
well known New York tenor and teacher. 

Mrs. Steele is now on tour as prima donna in the “Red 
Widow” company, and is not only a gifted singer but an 
actress Of uncommon ability. Mr. Steele is well known 
as a church, oratorio and concert singer and is soloist at 
All Souls Unitarian Church, Twentieth street and Fourth 
avenue, New York. He appeared on January 19, at Aeo 
lian Hall, as soloist with the New York Scottish Society 

Other well known singers of the Van Yorx studios mak- 
ing musical history are Edna Parry, alto, on a twenty 
weeks’ tour through the Middle West; John Young, tenor, 
and William Lyndon Wright, baritone, who sing on Janu- 
ary 28 at South Orange, N. J.; Alice Brady, who has been 
engaged for the prima donna soprano roles in the Giikert- 
Sullivan revivals with De Wolf Hopper and Lillian 
Blanche Heyward, solo soprano of the Westminster Pres 
byterian Church, Bloomfield, N. J., who appears on Janu- 
ary 24 with the Arion Society of New York. She has also 
been engaged to appear with the Cameo Club of New 
York on February 17. 
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MEHAN Sites 


INDIAN MUSIC RECITAL 
AT GRAND RAPIDS. 


Cadman Compositions Delight Guests of Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles B. Kelsey. 


Grand Rapids, Mich., January 10, 1914 

The following interesting account of a musicale given 
by Mr. and Mrs. Charles B. Kelsey appeared in the Grand 
Rapids Press of December 22, 1913: 

“At the musicale given by Mr. and Mrs. Charles B. 
Kelsey Saturday night in their new residence on Cherry 
street, S. E., the interest was about evenly divided between 
the genius and engaging personality of Charles Wakefield 
Cadman, one of America’s foremost composers, and the 
Indian princess, Tsianina Redfeather, who sang Mr. Cad- 
man’s songs. 

“There was something very unique, also an artistic fit- 
ness in an Indian girl singing the songs which Mr. Cad- 
man and other composers have translated and expanded 
from Indian themes into the terms of modern music. 

“This native American princess is a handsome young 
woman who won the audience instantly by the charm of 
her personality, the poise and dignity of her bearing. She 
appeared in native dress, wearing a gown of soft white 
buckskin trimmed with colored beads, a beaded band en- 
circling her forehead and fastening at the back with a 
red feather, 

“She opened the program with a group of three songs, 
by Cadman, ‘As in a Rose Jar, ‘1 Hear the Thrush at 
Eve’ and ‘I Found Him on the Mesa.’ Mr. Cadman, who 
is particularly interesting as a pianist, because he infuses 
his own personality and temperamental quality into his 
playing as he does into all of his work, played ‘Dawn,’ 
from ‘Prairie Sketches,’ ‘Melody in G Flat’ and ‘The Pom- 
padour’s Fan,’ transcribed from ‘Three Moods.’ The 
Princess Tsianina sang “The Groves of Shiraz,’ from the 
Persian theme, and Mr. Cadman’s familiar song, ‘At Dawn- 
ing.’ 

“While the first part of the program was conventional 
and revealed Mr. Cadman’s remarkable versatility as a 
the ‘Indian Music Talk,’ which composed the 
second part of the program, was of even greater interest. 
Mr. Cadman has lived, studied and worked among the 
American Indians so long and has absorbed so much of 
the characteristics of the American aborigine that he gives 
his audience an intimate glimpse into the nature and char- 
acter of the Indian and expresses a notable degree of the 
primitive impulses and the emotional stress of the tribes. 

“He also demonstrated how he builds his compositions 
from Indian themes. In “The Old Man’s Love Song,’ an 
Omaha tribal melody by Alice Fletcher, harmonized by 
Arthur Farwell, he showed how American composers 
translate the Indian music into the modern forms. There 
was an ethmological significance throughout his talk which 
gave special touches of interest. 

“As an example of the primitive sacred music he pre- 
sented an interesting analogy between an Omaha tribal 
prayer sung in Indian language, a Gregorian chant of the 
seventh century sung in Latin and an ancient Egyptian 
chant of the Copts, sung in Arabic, showing a marked 
similarity of expression and form. 

“‘Rhythm rather than melody is the basis of In- 
dian music,’ said Mr. Cadman, and he gave some very 
interesting examples of Indian rhythms, The exhibitions 
on native instruments, the Indian’s remarkable ability to 
produce several different rhythms simultaneously as shown 
by the use of drums, rattles and many curious devices. 
He also played a number of Indian melodies and themes 
on an Omaha flagolet, a sort of rude, flutelike instrument. 

“Then Tsianina sang some harmonized Indian melodies, 
‘Blanket Song’ (Zuni), by Troyer; ‘In the Forest,’ an Ojib- 
way love song, harmonized by Burton, and ‘Her Shadow,’ 
an Ojibway love song by Burton, Mr. Cadman prefacing 
each with interesting descriptive talks. 

“Among the most interesting groups was the idealized 
songs by Cadman, showing the possibilities afforded by 
the Indian themes and hymns for adaptation into the 
terms of modern music, possibilities which have been de- 
veloped by Mr. Cadman to a higher artistic point than by 
any other living composer. 

“This group included ‘Far Off I Hear a Lover's Flute,’ 
an Omaha theme; ‘The White Dawn is Stealing,’ built 
upon an Iroquois theme, and ‘From the Land of the Sky- 
Blue Water,’ built upon an Omaha theme, this song having 
an almost worldwide popularity. 

“It was a rare privilege to hear Tsianina sing these 
songs, as none but a native Indian can express the full 
depths of feeling of these beautiful Indian songs. And 
Tsianina has temperament and interpretative power. 

“Her singing of ‘The Land of the Sky-Blue Water’ had 
in it the sorrow and tragedy of a dying race. She sang 
this legend of the captive Indian maid as if it were from 
out of her own experience. The audience called for repeti- 








composer, 


tion, which she graciously gave. 

“Princess Tsianina has a mezzo-soprano voice of a mel- 
low musical quality which she uses remarkably well, hav- 
ing studied less than a year, There is, however, a strident, 





unmusical quality in the upper part of her range which 
should be corrected and made as beautiful as the middle 
and lower portions. This may be a fault of teaching or 
because the work of voice placing is not yet completed. 

“Mr. Cadman played three unpublished piano numbers 
which will add to his success, as they have the originality 
which distinguished this composer's work. They are all 
built upon Indian themes: ‘Beside the Niobrara’ (Oma- 
ha), ‘Kawas, Thy Babe is Crying’ (Pawnee), and “The 
Thunder Bird Comes from the Cedars.’ 

“The princess then sang ‘Incantation Over a Sleeping 
Infant’ (Zuni), by Troyer-Cadman. This is a big song, 
primitive and dramatic. The final number was- “The Moon 
Drops Low’ (Omaha), by Cadman. 

“After the program the guests were presented to Mr. 
Cadman and Princess Tsianina. The superb new resi- 
dence of Mr. and Mrs. Kelsey with its perfection of detail 
and artistic symmetry was a fitting place for this interest- 
ing and artistic recital. A supper was served to nearly 
three hundred guests in the beautiful Pompeiian room. 
The house was decorated with Christmas balls of holiday 
green and red and vases of poinsettia. 

“This eminent young American composer paid a very 
high compliment to Mrs. Kelsey. ‘Mrs. Kelsey,’ he said, 
‘is known throughout the length and breadth of this coun- 
try as one of the moving spirits in America’s musical de- 
velopment. The great work which she did in helping to 
build up the National Federation of Musical Clubs while 
president of that important organization, her influence and 
energy in the interests of American composers, have given 
her a place of national importance in the musical life and 
progress of America.’” 

neue 

Jeanne Jomelli, soprano; Frank La Forge, pianist, and 
Gutia Casini, cellist, appeared at Power’s Theatre Decem- 
ber 22. The program was given in a most artistic and 
pleasing manner. The aria from “Louise” (“Depuis le 
jour”) brought forth Mme. Jomelli’s dramatic ability, while 
a group of songs by Schumann, Schubert, Brahms and 
Loewe were very effective, showing feeling and warmth. 
In the last group of songs Mme. Jomelli completely won 
her audience and as the enthusiasm of the hearers in- 
creased the musical quality and sweetness of her voice 
became more pronounced. “Phyllis,” by Gilberté, was most 
charmingly given. The “Cuckoo,” by Lehmann, was beau- 
tifully sung and the audience insisted upon having it re- 
peated, and even then the people continued to applaud; 
then Jomelli sang Brunhilde’s war cry, “Ho-yo-to Ho,” 
from “Walkiire,” and for the final encore she sang 
“Home, Sweet Home.” Those who had previously heard 
Frank la Forge were not disappointed, and those who 
heard him for the first time were most enthusiastic. All 
the accompaniments were played from memory. His own 
compositions were well received. Gutia Casini, the young 
Russian cellist, quite won the hearts of the people. He 
seemed a mere boy, but played with the skill of a much 
older musician. He possesses a combination of musical 
talents not often heard. Oe ee 2 





American Composers at Tonkunstler Concert. 


“American Composers’ Evening” at the Tonkiinstler So- 
ciety brought forth the following interesting program pre- 
sented in Assembly Hall, New York, Tuesday evening, 
January 20, 1914: 

Suite for violin and piano (from Old New England), 
Edmund Severn 
Pastoral Romance. 
Rustic Scherzo. 
Lament. 
Kitchen Dance. 
Mr. and Mrs. Carl H. Tollefsen, 

(Note—-The thematic material of this work was sugegsted by old 
tunes of Yankee origin, carried in the author’s memory since boy- 
hood.) 

Be Re See eye ern ey me 
Romance. 
Legende. 
Children in the Woods. 
Etude (MS.), first time. 
ites sa by the compoter 
Songs for tenor. was ‘ és ..Edmund Severn 
Bring Me a "Bore, 
To My Beloved. 
Her Violin. 
Marcelle. 
Sam G. Martin. 
Mrs. Edmund Severn at the piano. 
Quartet for two violins, viola and violoncello (C minor, 
OG By WII 0's cde bdinsde cenchuinesecddis nesdavens David Robinson 
David Robinson (violin), August Roebbelen (violin), 
Edmund Severn (viola), Hyman Eisenberg (violoncello). 





Meridian Conservatory Program. 


At a faculty concert recently given at Meridian College 
and Conservatory, Meridian, Miss., Dr. Lord, the direc- 
tor, played several organ numbers in his usual good 
style. Other numbers were Liszt’s twelfth rhapsodie, 
played.by Miss Ridgell; Paganini’s “I Palpiti,” played by 
Roy Young, and “Mia piccirella” (Gomez), played by 
Ellen J. Siddall. 


Be 
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Frances Alda’s Winnipeg Tributes. 


Frances Alda’s concert tour is taking the Metropolitan 
Opera prima donna over the entire traveling routes of the 
United States and Canada. Since early in October Mme. 
Alda has sung in over thirty concerts between New York 
and San Francisco, and Fort Worth, Tex., on the south, 
and Winnipeg, Canada, on the north. The following para- 
graphs, culled from reports appearing in the daily papers 
of Winnipeg, tell of her success in the progressive Mani 
toba city: 





Her soprano voice in its upper register is of beautiful quality, 
as sure and as sweet as the notes of a flute, but with more huma: 
expression in its quality. The grand, heroic, passionate style of 
vocalism is not hers, but the dainty, refined tones throughout an 
extensive range, she possesses in exquisite quality. And her pro 
grams are So arranged as to bring these pleasing features out to 
the fullest extent, in the easy, playful version of her coloratura 
illustrations, an ideal tril, and at last, but not least, her amiable, 
naive maner on the platform, which seems to invite confidence and 
to convey the impression that practically says: “I am going to Sing 
something beautiful now that will please both you and me.” 

Mme. Alda’s method of breathing never disturbs the flow of 
melody—a rock against which so many so called stars Strike, so that 
the very lightest of her mezzo voce tones were unimpaired, and 
were as fine as cobweb, being sustained by this very command of 
breath to well nigh faulties technical perfection.—Winnipeg Tribune, 
December 30, 1913. 





There are very few sopranos who can give such all-round satis 
faction as Mme. Alda. Her pure and luscious tones are so fault- 
lessly produced as to be unfailingly delightful, whether she sings 
softly or loudly, high or low. 
in beautifully sustained style and her efforts in florid songs have 
almost the same technical finish, along with ever greater effectiveness 
on account of their brilliancy. A very attractive personal appear 
ance and an earnestness of manner have their share in making this 
great soprano a most acceptable concert artist.—Winnipeg Free 


She can sing long drawn out notes 


l'ress. 





Frances Alda, prima donna soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, delighted the music lovers of Winnipeg last night at the 
Central Congregational Church. The program showed the hand of 
a master in its make-up, each number being a gem in itself and hard 
to place one far above its successor. Added to this was the charm 
ing generosity of the singer in her encores. The opening number, 
Secchi’s “‘Lungi dal caro beni,” was sung with a beauty appealing 
and endearing the audience at once to the singer 
lowed by two numbers, in which the clear, bell-like tones and per 
fect clearness of Ler pianissimos and crescendos showed a perfect 
training with a perfect organ. Massenet’s gavotte, from “Manon,” 


his was fol 


seemed to appeal most to the audience's liking, since they gave the 
artist a veritable ovation.—Winnipeg Telegram. ( Advertisement.) 





Fiqué Pupil at Brooklyn Concert. 


Clara Heckerling, a talented piano pupil of Carl Fiqué, 
appeared on a musical program presented in Memorial 
Hall, Brooklyn, Tuesday evening, January 20. 

Miss Heckerling displayed good technical skill and in- 
telligent interpretation, at the same time revealing Mr. 
Fiqué’s careful tuition, Her solo numbers and four hand 
picces with Mr. Fiqué were performed with authority and 
fine feeling. Of the numbers given, Liszt’s twelfth rhap- 
sodie, the Hungarian phantasie and the sextet from “Lucia” 
(for left hand) best afforded the pianist an opportunity to 
display her ability. Fiqué’s elegy and scherzo were given 
delightful renditions by Miss Heckerling. 

Henry Weimann, tenor, sang Denza’s “Come To Me,” 
and “Sylvia,” by Reis Herbert. 

Katharine Noack Fiqué, the soprano, was announced to 
sing the “Lovely Galatea” duet with Mr. Weimann, but was 
unable to appear because of a sudden illness. The tenor, 
however, sang his part, Mr. Fiqué’s supplying the soprano 
melody at the piano. Mr. Weimann’s concluding sumber, 
“M’appari” from “Martha” was given in German. 

Michel Sciapiro Is Busy. 

Michel Sciapiro, the noted violinist, was soloist at the 
Friday afternoon Thursby soiree, when Emma Eames was 
guest of honor. His playing made a decided hit, as usual, 
and he was the recipient of many congratulations on his 
exquisite tone and splendid technic. He felt especially 
honored by Mme, Eames’ praise. The College of Musical 
Art of New Jersey, of which he is director (117 Fairview 
avenue, Jersey City), is having a successful season. Scia 
piro is arranging an unusual concert for January 29, to be 
given at the High School, seating 2,500 people. This is 
where Ysaye and other great artists have appeared, All 
indications point to a record audience, the elite of the cit: 
having promised to attend, including the Mayor of Jersey 
City. 





Leoncavallo Autograph. 


The accompanying autographed photograph was given 
by Ruggiero Leoncavallo, composer of “Pagliacci,” to Rene 
Devries, general representative of the MusicaL Covurtrr, 
on the occasion of a recent dinner in Chicago. 
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Kathleen Howard as Carmen. 


Kathleen Howard, leading contralto of the Century Op- 
New York, has added many new notices to 
her former list of convincing press tributes. 
ver a few of the New York opinions upon 


efforts were most praiseworthy. 
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Her Carmen was 


wickedly fascinating, seductive and sensuous. 


of the performance went to Miss Howard 
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New York Evening Globe. 
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she was the gypsy with all the characteristics suggested in that word. 
She sang with tremendous fire and passion—New York Journal 
of Commerce. (Advertisement.) 


SECOND ERIE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 


Franz Kohler, Conductor, Is Assisted by Georgia French 
Brevillier and Marie Miller—Great Success— 
Hundreds Turned Away. 

Music lovers of Erie, Pa., listened to the second concert 
by the Erie Symphony Orchestra, January 11, under the 
direction of Franz Kohler. Erie has an orchestra of which 
it may well be proud, and that city showed its apprecia- 
tion of the splendid work which is going on in its midst, 
by crowding the concert hall to its full capacity, many hun- 
dreds being denied admission. 

The orchestra was in better condition than at its former 
concert, and this improvement is due to the splendid work 
of Franz Kohler, the conductor, who is a thorough musi- 
cian and who interpreted the numbers with rare intelli- 
gence. 

The orchestra was assisted by Georgia French Brevil- 
lier, contralto (who studies with Eleanor McLellan, the 
well known vocal teacher of New York), and Marie Mil- 
ler, harpist. Each of these artists pleased the audience 
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by their fine understanding and sympathetic rendering of 
their numbers. The program was as follows: 


Cvettere, Wiktlnen “Belk. ooscescinterccvtwgriededecsedevcscecs Rossini 
Symphony, B minor-—uninished (by request)........cceee Schubert 
POPES xno vcs cccnesoaudkhaneeeieebeness sx chgeasmmebbiailsas Hasselman 
Marie Miller, harpist. 

Prebeelin «6.xcovcivéectbacdesGcaacescnssnnuasteseceues --- Rachmaninoff 
Valse Debette <6 acc veccencoustgbcke cab eewwavesskwcousnenes «++ Sibelius 
\ria from Act II, Samson et Delilah (Ob, Love of Thy 

Wee) occa dundeceianh cabek odn0 650300660 ee0aneee Saint-Saéns 

Georgia French-Brevillier, contralto. 

Peer Gynt Suite. ....6cceseccesenscsececsrecevessslresessecses Grieg 
Wedding March from Midsummer Night’s Dream...... Mendelssohn 


The new orchestra consists of the following members : 
CONDUCTOR, FRANZ KOHLER. 

First violins—Autumn Hall (concert mistress), Eugene Melvin, 
\nton Kohler, Frank J. Demuling, Frank A, A. Knoll, Wilbur C. 
Guy, Mrs. J. H. Neeld, Rolland Weissert, Ester Omhagen, Lillian 
Waldermarson, Mrs, J. P. Smart. 

Second violins—Carl Heisler, W. Cleveland, C. Pletts, Grace Al- 
bracht, Edward Royer, George Hamberger, Arthur Gerbracht, Leon 
Tosti, Cyril Dolan, Grant Steimer. 

Cellos—John Galbraith, H, M. Parkeson, Miss Signe Larson, 
Robert Cleveland, Winifred Miller, 

Oboes—J. V. Yelgerhouse, Cesar Morelli, 

Flutes—James Cavanaugh, Louis Cavanaugh. 

Clarinets—Fred Lanza, A. Wickenhagen. 

Violas—W. H. Hook, Henry Winter, George 
Levick, 

Bassos—Fred C. Fielder, Heary Wiesbauer, Otto Tessmer, Louis 
Lord. 

Bassoon—Walter Miller. 

Horns—Carl Froess, T. Butler. 


Feisler, Albert 


George Hamlin to Reside in Berlin. 

In the accompanying snapshot are shown General Direc- 
tor Cleofonte Campanini, of the Chicago Opera Company 
(right) and George Hamlin, one of the tenor principals of 
that organization. Maestro Campanini returns to Italy at 
the close of the American season, while Mr. Hamlin sails 





CL. LEOFONTE CAMPANINI AND GEORGE HAMLIN. 


for Europe next month to take up his residence in Berlin. 
During his stay abroad, the eminent American tenor will 
be heard extensively in lieder recitals, oratorio and opera. 
It is unlikely that he will be heard in this country next 
season, although owing to the remarkable success he has 
had with the Chicago-Philadelphia Opera Company this 
season, he may be induced to return for a few operatic 
appearances. 





Jacobs Continues Public School Concerts. 


Max Jacobs and his able assistants, consisting of so- 
prano, baritone and pianist, continue the popular concerts 
(most of them taking place in the afternoon), given by the 
Wage Earners’ Theatre Leagues, and The Theatre Center 
for Schools in New York. This is the program given: 

Tuesday, January 6—Public School 57 (r1ith Street, between 
Lexington and Park avenues). 

Wednesday, January 7—Public School 72 (in Public School 57 
auditorium). 

Thursday, January 8—Public School 
Fourth avenue, Brooklyn). 

Monday, January 12—Washington High School. 


140 (Sixtieth street and 


Baritone solo, The Indifferent Marimer.............++++++5 Bullard 
Alfred Ilma, 
Soprano solos— 
LOUD: csciiaceexsasneseesase ebheveeenues Leeann eeseeese Handel 
Song of the Ghewests.. wiéaes bonwee +++ +. Weingartner 
Mme. Lengenhen. 
Violin solos— 
WINE nov cwbs cnccnvevscscoucteresesesuces seseessess Mozart 
Max Jacobs. 
Baritone solo, Toreador Song from Carmen........ ties ecamue 
Alfred Ilma. 
Soprano solo, Romance, from Cavalleria Rusticana........ Mascagni 
Mme. Langenhau. 
Violin solo, Gypsy airs WEG tet achez 
Duet from Migmon.........cccvscecsecvecseese eevee bss ee see 


Mme. Langenhau and Mr. Ilma. 



























j “ e second act, with splendid effect.—Brooklyn Stan- Cornets—Carl Longnecker, Frank Fine, John Sedler. Musical Progress. 
ard Unio Trombones—George L. Woodward, W. Brakemen. ? 
omnes Tympani—A. P. Ryder, Tippler—I sometimes wonder why I never reached suc- 
Miss Howard, w sang Carmen, made the triumph of her New Small drum—August Baumann. cess in life. 
York carte In essentiais she offered no surprising discoveries nor Bass drum—Charles Martin. * riend—There been many bars 
presented tling innovations. Yet her conception was marked Harp—Marie Miller. Candid F have ~ in _— 
y \ y and conviction. Her art was subtle and alluring; Accompanist—Otto Ebisch. way, my boy.—Philadelphia Press. 
vemer—are, KATHARINE 
NOVEMBER—APRIL 
1913-14 (lo ' KNABE 
R Pinna 
Management: Antonia Sawyer 
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JOHN McCORMACK IN AUSTRALIA. 





Recent Snapshots of the Famous Irish Tenor on Land and Water Taken During His Tour of the Antipodes. 


McCormack Due in America February 3. 


John McCormack sailed from Australia, January 17, and 
is due to arrive in Vancouver, B. C., February 3. Imme- 
diately after, Mr. McCormack will begin his American 
concert tour, the dates of which are as follows: 


February s5—Vancouver, B. C. 
February 6—Victoria, B. C 
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JOHN McCORMACK YACHTING WITH A PARTY OF FRIENDS IN 


SYDNEY HARBOR, AUSTRALIA. 
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her mother, she will not be heard in public this season. 
During 1914-1915, however, she will concertize in America, 
except during the months of February and March. Owing 
to the pressing demands of the leading European musical 
societies, she has been compelled to reserve these months 
for a tour abroad. 

Miss Schnitzer’s American tour will be under the man- 
agement of R. E. Johnston 









SR 


McCORMACK WATCHING A YACHT RACE 
IN SYDNEY HARBOR, 


Directly back of Mr. McCormack is “Wally” Marks, who is expected to be- Standing on deck of “Culwalla,” fastest racing Left to 


come a prominent member of Sir Thomas Lipton’s Shamrock TT crew 


February 8—Portland, Ore 

February 11~—Los Angeles, Calif 

February 12—Santa Barbara, Calif 

February 14—Los Angeles, Calif. 

February 15—San Francisco, Calif. 

February 17—-San Francisco, Calif. 

February 19—Oakland, Calif. 

February 22—San Francisco, Calif. 

February 27—Houston, Tex. 

March 1—St. Louis, Mo. 

March 3—Wichita, Kan. 

March s5-—~Topeka, Kan. 

March 6—Kansas City, Mo. 

March 8—Chicago, Ill. 

March 1o—-St. Paul, Minn. 

March 11—Minneapolis, Minn, 

March 12—Aurora, Ill. 

March 1s—New York City—the Hippodrome. 

March 17—Detroit, Mich. 

March 18—Grand Rapids, Mich 

March 20—Washington, D. C. 

March 22—Boston, Mass. 

March 23—Springfield, Mass. 

March 25—New Haven, Conn. 

March 26—Hartford, Conn. 

March 28—Ithaca, N. Y. 

March 29—Bridgeport, Conn 

March 31—Toronto, Canada. 

April 2—Williamsport, Pa. 

April 3~—Troy, N. Y. 

April s—Metropolitan Opera House, New York City. 
April 6—Holy Week, with the Victor at Camden, N. J 
April 12—Brooklyn, N. Y. 
April 14—Newark, N. J. 
April 16—Albany, N. Y. 
April 17—Camden, N. J. 
April 19—New York City 
April 20—Scranton, Pa. 
April 21—Philadelphia, Pa. 
April 23—Indianapolis, Ind. 
April 24—Springfield, Ohio. 
April 26—Brooklyn, N. Y. 
April 27—Trenton, N. J. 
April 29—Paterson, N. J. 
May 1—Cleveland, Ohio. 
May 3—New York City. 
May 4—Syracuse, N. Y. 
May s—Sails for Europe. 


Fanning-Turpin Irish Sketch Repeated. 

The second New York presentation of the Irish musical 
sketch, written and arranged by Cecil Fanning and H. 
B. Turpin, was given on Tuesday evening at the New 
York residence of Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish, before one hun- 
dred persons prominent in social circles by Cecil Fanning, 
assisted by Mrs. Ide. One end of Mrs. Fish’s magnificent 
ballroom represented a beautiful garden, with an Irish 
thatched cottage in the background. An abbreviated edi- 
tion of the sketch was given, taking thirty minutes, the 
original version requiring one hour and thirty minutes. 
The beauty of Mr. Fanning’s voite, his artistic singing, 


(public concert). 





yacht in Australia; owned by “Wally” Marks 


and his portrayal of the Irish lover brought forth con 
tinued rounds of applause. 

The various New York papers were liberal in their 
praise for this work, proclaiming it a work of unusual and 
artistic merit. A review of the original sketch was given 
in the Musicat Courter at the time of its premier at the 
Plaza, New York, on January 8 last. 





Germaine Schnitzer’s Plans. 


Germaine Schnitzer, the Austrian pianist, who, it will be 
recalled, was recently married in New York, is busy pre- 








GERMAINE SCHMITZER. 


paring her programs for next season. Owing to the fact 
that she has been in deep mourning because of the loss of 


JOHN McCORMACK, HIS WIFE 





11) 


AND MEMBERS OF THIS CONCER' 


COMPANY IN GEELONG, AUSTRALIA 
right: Vincent O’Brien, pianist; Mrs. McCormack; Mise Huxley 
prano; Donald McBeath, violinist; Mr. McCormack 


Stillman-Kelley’s Quintet Performed. 


Oxford, Ohio, January 24, 1014. 

Another presentation of Edgar Stillman-Kelley’s quintet 
was given at Western College on the evening of January 
19. It has been played in a number of the cities of the 
West during the last month or two, but nowhere did it 
meet with a more enthusiastic reception than was accorded 
by the college, university and townsfolk of Oxford. Mr 
Kelley himself sat on the platform beside his wife, follow 
ing the performance with his usual deep interest and vigor of 
spirit, manifest even in turning the pages of the piano score 
Mrs. Kelley was able, as always, to present the thought of her 
husband as it should be presented, and held the string quar 
tet to the majesty of its task, for the majesty of the quintet 
is akin to “the length and the breadth and the sweep of the 
marshes of Glynn.” The careful ensembie work was ap 
preciated by the audience. Edwin Ideler, Edwin Memmel, 
Peter Frélich, Walter Heermann, members of the string 
quartet, belong to the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra. Be 
sides the quintet in F sharp minor, Haydn’s quartet in G 
major was played with exquisite grace. Mr. Ideler also 
played the second movement of Wieniawski’s concerto 
assisted by Mrs. Kelley. The charm of the young artist's 
playing brought a request for an encore, which he gracious 
ly conceded. Mrs. Kelley's playing supported his with its 
usual brilliance and color of tone 

At the close of the program, a reception was held in the 
parlors 


Wolle “Eathusiastic, Magnetic and Fiery.” 





The following, taken from the Patriot, of Harrisburg 
Pa. January 14, 1914, explains the above caption: 


Under the leadership of Dr. J. Fred Wolle, of Bethlehem, the 
Harrisburg Choral Society held its first rehearsal last night by sing 
ing Mendelssohn's oratorio, “Elijah,” at Fahnestock Hall, Y. M. C 
A. Building, Second and Locust streets, The society opened with 
an enrollment of at least aso voices, well balanced. 

John Fox Weiss, president of the society, made a brief address, 
telling of the interest in the work and how the members have carn 
estly worked to keep up the standard. A resolution of regret was 
sent to Dr. Gilchrist, who is ill at his home in Philadelphia. Dx 
Gilchrist has been leader of the society since 1895. 

Dr. Wolle is a musician of national fame, being conductor of 
the famous Bach Festival Choir. He is “enthusiastic, magnetic and 
hery,” to use the words of one of the society members, “and prom 
ises to instill bis earnestness and fervency into the production.” 
( Advertisement.) 





Musicians’ Club Reception to New President. 





Walter Damrosch, the newly elected president of the 
Musicians’ Club, will be tendered a reception by the mem 
bers, at the club rooms, Thursday evening, January 209, 
from 8.30 to 10 p. m 








y Mins. KING CLARK 
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STEINBERG——GOETZL. 


TEACHER OF SINGING awnfie 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE, 69- 
Krakauer Piano Used Tel. 7222 tea 
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1426 Bway. Care Lesiey Martin 


Charles AUINZ Accompanist 


Addresm Care a ROBERT MAC | LAREN 
221 Fourth Avenue New York 


“de RIGAUD 222~.. 


New York 





Umberte 

















Maeagement, Concert Direction M. H. HANSON, 437 Fifth Ave., New York 
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TENOR 
Address 338 West 23rd Street 


Adriano A TES AS TA 


ITALIAN PIANIST 
Available entire season in concert 
Address: HABNSEL & JONES, Acolian Hall, 29 West 424 St., New York 
“Chickering Piano”’ 


8S AEST’ Baritone 


Concert, Oratorio, Recitais 


Tel. 7731 Chelsea 











r Menagement: F. 0. RENARD 
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STILLMAN-KELLEY 


STEINWAY HALL, NEW YORK, N. Y 
DAVIDSON “===> 
(Godewsky Pupil) 


WALTER ANDERSON 
New York 








POORER 


Management: 
171 West 67th Street 


HOLDING 


VIOLINIST 
With Nordica Australian Tour 


CECIL FANNING parose 
H. B. TURPIN sccompans 


Heving returned from a year of concert giving 
in Germany, Italy and England, are 


NOW AVAILABLE FOR RECITALS IN AMERICA 
Address: H. B. TURPIN, Dayton, Ohio 


























YVONNE DE 


TREVILLE 


Coloratura Soprano 


GRAND OPERA PRIMA-DONNA 
SEASON 1913-14 
Spring Festivals Now Booking 
Available for Concerts, Musicales, 

Recitals and Festivals. 


European Address: 68 ree de Aurore, Bruxelles, Belgiem 
Amerioan Address: - 62 De Hart Place, Ehzabeth, . J. 
Cable Address: Detieville-Bruxelies 

















FORT WORTH MUSIC TEACHERS 
ORGANIZE AN ASSOCIATION. 


Its Purpose Is to Work for Mutual Advantage of Members 
and Musical Uplift of City —Schumann-Heink Sings to 
Record Audience—Fine “Elijah” Performance — 
Items of General Interest. 


Fort Worth, Tex., December 17, 1913. 

An organization that seems destined to mean much in 
musical circles in the way of mutual cooperation is the 
Associated Music Teachers of Fort Worth. The move- 
ment was given its initial impulse by Carl Venth at an 
informal gathering in the home of James F. Roach, and 
the organization was perfected at a recent meeting in the 
Hemphill-Bates studios. Its purpose will be to work for 
the mutual advantage of its members and the general mu- 
sical uplift of the city. The officers are: Carl Venth, 
president, and Anna Waples-Whitlock, secretary-treasurer, 
with a board of directors which includes Carl Venth, 
James F. Roach, Andrew Hemphill, Sam S. Losh, George 
E. Simpson, Carl Beutel, Edna Lewis, Anna Chauchon, 
Anna Waples-Whitlock and Mrs. L. M. Sutton. The pro- 
gram committee is composed of Frank C. Agar, Brooks 
Morris and Augusta Bates. 

mere 

The largest audience ever assembled for a musical at- 
traction in Fort Worth greeted Mme. Schumann-Heink 
on the occasion of her recent appearance here. The great 
contralto gave the second concert of the Harmony Club 
Artists’ series, and the wonderfully enthusiastic reception 
accorded her was indeed gratifying to this band of ladies 
who have worked untiringly for the musical good of the 
city. Every available seat in Byer’s Opera House was 
taken, the stage was filled with chairs, leaving barely room 
for the singer and her assistants, and standing room was 
the only thing available for hours before the concert, and 
even then many were turned away for lack of room. As 
to Mme. Schumann-Heink herself it is difficult to speak 
in anything but superlatives, and even then the supply of 
adjectives would be soon exhausted. She was just her 
own glorious and noble self and, after all, I can think of 
nothing grander to say of her. Many in the audience who 
had heard her often before agreed that never had her 
matchless art shone more brilliantly, and every number 
on the well balanced program brought the heartiest ap- 
plause. She was, as always, gracious and generous with 
encores, giving by request “The Rosary,” “Stille Nacht,” 





Arditi’s “Bolero” and also Bizet’s beautiful “Agnus Dei,” 

with violin and piano, Katherine Hoffman, at the piano, 

was an integral part of the splendid program and Miss 

Fletcher pleased greatly with her violin numbers. 
nur 


Through the enterprise and public spirit of T. H. Wear, 
a prominent local manager, Fort Worth is to have some 
splendid musical attraction during the midwinter. The first 
of these is Paderewski, who is to appear here January 30, 
followed by Maude Powell, February 11, and Luisa Tet- 
razzini on February 23. These artists will all appear in 
the new Chamber of Commerce Auditorium. Needless to 
say, the solid support of the various musical organizations 
is back of Mr. Wear in this undertaking. He will be 
assisted by Mrs. T. H. Wear and Mrs. J. F. Lyons, of the 
Harmony Club. 

nur 

A performance of unusual interest to Fort Worth was 
the rendition of Mendelssohn’s “Elijah” by the Fort Worth 
Choral Society under the direction of Carl Venth. The 
Choral Society represents, in a large way, the coming to- 
gether of the various musical interests in the city and as 
such its work is extremely gratifying. In the chorus of 
10v voices are representatives from all the principal choirs 
and the two women’s music clubs, pupils of the various 
voice teachers and a large majority of the best teachers 
themselves, while the soloists and accompanist are all 
leading musicians of the city. Under the splendid leader- 
ship of Carl Venth, a director whom all Texas delights 
to honor, these various forces have been amalgamated into 
an organization whose work is a credit to the city. That 
Fort Worth is duly appreciative of Mr. Venth and the 
Choral Society was evidenced by the large audience which 
completely filled the vast auditorium of the First Metho- 
dist Church for the “Elijah” performance. The oratorio 
was given with small orchestra and piano accompaniment 
and any mention of the affair would be incomplete with- 
out giving due credit and praise to W. J. Marsh for his 
invaluable assistance at the piano both during the many 
arduous rehearsals and at the final performance. His 
faithful work contributed greatly to the excellence of the 
rendition. Mr. Venth’s magnetic personality and careful 
training brought splendid results from the chorus. The 
work throughout was well balanced and beautifully shaded 
with splendid climactic effects. The music allotted to Eli- 
jah was sung by Sam S. Losh, one of Fort Worth’s most 
capable and enthusiastic musicians. Mr, Losh gave a sat- 
isfying rendition of the part, his work throughout being 
marked by clear enunciation, musical intelligence, artistic 






taste and fine emotional quality. Never has the beautiful 
“It Is Enough” been heard here to better advantage, and 
the large audience was enthusiastic in its approval of Mr. 
Losh’s artistic singing. The tenor role was sung by James 
F. Roach, who has been at all times an enthusiastic sup- 
perter of the Choral Society. In fact, the society was 
organized and gave two creditable performances under his 
direction last year. Since his resignation in favor of Mr. 
Venth, he has worked unceasingly for the good of the 
society. In “The Elijah” he interpreted the tenor lines 
with true musicianship and much dramatic fervor; his 
singing of “If With All Your Hearts” being especially in- 
spiring. Mrs. R. I. Merrill, another great favorite with 
local concert-goers, gave a splendidly dramatic rendition 
of “Hear Ye! Israel,” while Mary J. Smith sang the part 
of the Widow with exellent effect, her clear enunciation 
and pure intonation showing to good advantage. The 
contralto part was sung by Mrs. H. M. Brindley, whose 
capable work always pleases. Her singing was quite up 
to its usual high standard, her warm, colorful voice find- 
ing great favor with her hearers, The Choral Society will 
continue work under the excellent leadership of Mr. Venth 
and will be heard again during the season. 
nue 
A special song service by the choir of the First Presby- 
terian Church was the occasion for the presentation of a 
sacred cantata by a local composer, W. J. Marsh, the title 
being “A Psalm of Thanksgiving,” with words selected 
from Psalm 107. In every respect the cantata is a most 
worthy composition; the music is dignified and reverent, 
at the same time full of melody, and the solo parts are 
beautifully written, while a fine balance is maintained in 
the chorales. An unusually fine bit of work is the inter- 
mezzo for violin and organ. The cantata was given a ca- 
pable rendition by Pearl Calhoun Davis, soprano; Mrs. 
T. Holt Hubbard, contralto; W. A. Jones, tenor; T. Holt 
Hubbard, bass, and Clyde Whitlock, violinist, with the 
composer at the organ. 
nur 
Of the several new vocal studios opened here this sea- 
son, one of especial interest is that of T. Holt Hubbard. 
Mr. Hubbard has long been connected with the musical 
life of Fort Worth, having been the leading bass singer 
of the city for years. He has a splendid voice of remark- 
able range and purity and has long been a favorite as a 
concert and choir singer. Having been for several years 
a pupil of Mr. and Mrs. John Dennis Mehan, of New 
York, and with his wide experience as a practical singer, 
he seems eminently qualified to enter the teaching field, 
and it is gratifying to note that his studio time is well 
filled with enthusiastic students. 
ner 
The Harmony Club, besides managing a most success- 
ful concert course, has been keeping up to a high standard 
in its regular club work this season. The study of Ameri- 
can composers under the direction of Mrs. L. M. Sutton, 
he capable chairman of the program committee, is proving 
especially interesting. The regular programs have been 
well prepared and invariably well attended by associate 
members and guests. This club, by its earnest and un- 
tiring work, has been responsible for much of the recent 
musical awakening in Fort Worth. LL. ML. 


Dimitrieff in K a 


Marshall R. Kernochan’s songs were sung in a studio 
recital at Aeolian Hall (Mr. Massell’s), by Mme. Dimitrieff, 
January 15. The soprano was in splendid voice, and 
sang with great delicacy and artistic finish, She was 
especially effective in her mezza voce effects, and the vary- 
ing moods of the ten songs were strongly brought out by 
the Russian soprano. Her low tones in “The Land of 
Dreaming” were full and resonant; many a mezzo-soprano 
would have envied her them. The Kernochan songs are 
very original, bearing the stamp of individuality, full of 
poetry and beauty, and demand musicianship from the 
singer. It is known that Kernochan’s cantata, “The Fool- 
ish Virgin,” is soon to be produced by a prominent wo- 
men’s chorus. Of the program mentioned, the following 
songs were especially beautiful: 

The Lilacs. 

Song of Glen, 

At the Window. 

The Child’s Song (bumorous). 
You Love Me Yet. 

We Two Together. 

Song from Pipa Passes. 

“Pippa Passes” was especially charming. Mme. Dimit- 
rieff believes these Kernochan songs to be among the most 
beautiful and effective of all by American composers. 











Mr. and Mrs. Griffith Return to England. 


Mr. and Mrs, Yeatman Griffith, who have been in Amer- 
ica for the past four weeks, returmed to England, to re- 
sume their work, January 20. The Griffiths came here to 
witness the debut of their talented pupil, Florence Mac- 
beth, with the Chicago Opera Company, and veturn well 
satisfied with the success of their pupil, in her initial Amer- 
ican appearance. 
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Charles W. Clark’s Salt Lake Recital. 


Charles W. Clark, the noted American baritone, who is 
now touring the country, gave a recital at Salt Lake City, 
Utah, on Friday evening, January 9, and his complete suc 
cess is recorded in the following notices: 





Artistic, sympathetic, versatile, dramatic, was Charles W. Clark 
eminent among the American baritones, in his recital at the First 
Methodist Church last night. The adjectives are used advisedly 
and in the order of their significance im the description of Mr 
Clark’s splendid work, for he is, first of all, the artist who has 
made Hamlet's advice to the players an essential part of his 
musical creed and who plainly subordinates palpable dramatic ability 
because of devotion to bis ideals. Avoiding the essentially dra 
matic in his thoroughly artistic program, Mr. Clark was neverthe 
less in some of his climaxes so ensapt in the mood and spirit of 
his interpretation, that the auditor could not but picture the detail 
of the scene suggested by theme and words. 

Mr. Clark’s voice is rich and pure, his range is adequate and the 
excellence of his technic unquestioned. It is a far cry from Lulli, 
Wyman and Schendler to Sidney Homer and Brahms and Men 
delssohn, but the singer was at ease and equal to every require 
ment, 

Mr. Clark not only sang his announced program of nineteen 
numbers, but in addition graciously responded to five encores, the 
final and best being “It Is Enough,” from “Elijah.” 

Gordon Campbell, at the piano, was a splendidly sympathetic 
but never obtrusive accompanist. 

The largely attended and appreciated recital was given under 
the direction of the Graham Music Bureau.—Salt Lake Tribune, 
lanuary 10, 1914. 





Charles W. Clark, baritone, captivated an enthusiastic audience 
last night at the First Methodist Episcopal Church. From the mo 
ment that he appeared to the last encore Mr. Clark held interest 
Part of his success was due to the fact that, while the program was 
of the best and most approved music, it was not above the heads 
of the audience. 

Mr. Clark’s voice is broad in its scope and rich in quality. His 
group of French songs, which opened the program, showed ability 
to nse that tongue They were charmingly sung “Cadmus et 
Harmoine” and “Air de Caron” abounded in the mystery and 
romance of mythology, as did the delightful “Laisse en paix de 
Dieu des Combat” by Grety. 

A fine selection of Brahms’ numbers came next and were sung 
exquisitely in German by Mr. Clark. He seemed to enter more 
heartily into the spirit of the fatherland songs and interpreted 
their sweetness with a distinct charm. “Verrath” and “Von Ewiger 
Liebe” were strong in character, the first being highly dramatic 
and the latter carrying an irresistible swing. “Die Mainacht” and 
“Wie Bist du, Meine Konigen™ were full of appeal and were 
thoroughly liked. 

A varied group by Sidney Homer was sung in English and 
possessed something for all tastes. “Prospice’” was strong and 
passionate; “Uncle Rome” brought in the ever popular negro melody 
artistically treated; ““How’s My Son?” worked up to a brilliant cli 
max of parental love, and the merry, light “Fiddler of Dooney” 
satisfied those who preferred the unique. 

Continuing in English, Mr. Clark sang two more groups of 
songs, the first written by Lulu Downing and Frances Wyman, the 
last by Kurt Schindler, Campbell-Tipton and Carl Busch. Down 
ing’s “Apparitions” was charming, and the atmosphere of spring 
was beautifully delineated in a characteristic song, “June.” Mr 
Clark put a plaintive charm into Wyman’s “Absent,” ’and by way 
of contrast sang the brilliant “Sun,” by Wyman. With dramatic 
force Mr, Clark showed desperation and tragedy in “Scorned Love.” 
by Schindler, and his “Fairest One of All the Stars” was rich in 
minor melody and magnificent in its portrayal of pathos. ‘“‘Fool’s 
Soliloquy,” by Campbell-Tipton, just published, was the best liked 
of all the English selections. Following immediately upon this 
powerful number Mr. Clark sang the brief but effective “Fagle,” 
by Bush. 

Mr. Clark was much pleased with the appreciation of his audi 
ence and was very gracious about giving encores After the 


French songs he sang “L’Heur Exquise,” by Hahn; after the sec 
ond, “Stindchen,” by Brahms; “Drink to Me Only with Thine 
Eyes” and “That Sweet Story” after the third; Debussy’s ““Man- 
doline” after the fourth, and closed with the impressive “It Is 
Enough.”—Salt Lake City Herald-Republican, January 10, 1914. 

( Advertisement.) 


Lindsborg Notes. 


Lindsborg, Kan., January 13, 1014 
\ delightful recital was given Monday night, January 
12, at the Bethany College Chapel, by Floyd Robbins, pian 
ist and teacher at the Conservatory. Mr. Robbins ren 





dered the following program: “Sonata Apassionata,”’ op 
57, Beethoven; valse, C sharp minor; two etudes, op. 10, 
Nos. 7 and 8; Scherzo, B minor, Chopin; “Spring Night,” 
Schumann-Liszt; “Chant Polonais,” Chopin-Liszt; “Taran 
telle,” Liszt. A general clarity of execution was char- 
acteristic of his playing. The “Tarantelle” received bril- 
liant treatment, and with the exception of the valse in 
C sharp minor, which was taken too much “tempo rubato,” 
and which could have perhaps received more delicate treat- 
ment, the program was rendered with insight and musician 
ship 
nner, 
Heniot Levy, the Chicago pianist, will give a recital at 
the College Auditorium, Monday, January 19 
neue 
Christine Miller, the well known contralto, will appear 
here in song recital, January 31. E. A. Hagsener 





Leefson Pupils of Prominence. 





Many pupils of Maurits Leefson, pianist and director of 
the Leefson-Hille Conservatory of Music, Philadelphia, are 
being heard in some of the principal music centers of the 
world. 

John Thompson, who made his debut in America last 
season and in London and Berlin this year, is now filling 
many engagements in England, Germafty and France. 

Mary Hallock, the well kown pianist, and Elsie Hand 
have had many important engagements, having been heard 
as soloists with a number of the leading orchestras. 

Camille Zeckwer, who played with the Philadelphia Or 
chestra, January 2 and 3, is one of the busiest pianists in 
Philadelphia. In addition to his large class of pupils, he 
has engagements this season in a number of the principal 
cities of this country. 





Concrete Bells. 

The peculiar vibratory or nonvibratory properties of 
concrete are strikingly shown in bells made of this ma 
terial. A bell cast in concrete will ring almost like a metal 
bell, but a slight touch of the hand serves immediately t: 
stop vibration and the resulting sound. This is due to 
the lack of homogeneity from the standpoint of sound 
transmission.—London Standard. 


The mania for dancing is such that we can expect, sooner 
or later, some dancing in “Gétterdammerung.”—New York 
Morning Telegraph. 
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CHARLES W. CLARK AND HIS BROTHER, DR. FREDERICK CLARK, 















AT CHARLES CLARK’S HOME IN PARIS 
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EAUTY of fin- 
ish is only the 


symbol of the su- 
preme worth of the 
Steinway Piano. 
Exquisite sweetness 
and wonderful strength 
of tone are responsible 
for its world-wide 


fame. The first 


Steinway 


was a triumph of 
musical genius, and 
by strict adherence 
to the highest art 
ideals four genera- 
tions of pianoforte 
experts have main- 
tained and extended 
the reputation of the 
Steinway as the 


Standard Piano of 
the World. 

Y our choice should 
be the piano by 
which all others are 
measured—the Stein- 
way. 
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Mme. Wiesike’s New York Recital. 


Lillian Wiesike gave the following program at Aeolian 





Halil, New York, Monday afternoon, January 19, com- 
posed of songs excellently adapted to her lyric soprano 
Quella Fiamma .«++»Marcello 
Por Wlosath <0.0600dsapoddony peseubes cn’ pegameds see - Lotti 
Wonne der Webmut Beethoven 














WIESIKI 


LILLIAN 
: Beethoven 
Liebeshotsc! Schubert 
© Bebe | ok cakicccicccs ctaxksabuessessuscckana . Schubert 
manr ; , ooceqonenene Schumann 
iftrage aves ase seeee + Schumann 
er leiser wird mein Schlummer...........+..esscceeees Brahms 
as Ma er senunee’s Brahms 
Verschwiegene Liche ee 
Mausf priichlein ocvesereees Wolf 
Des Kindes Gebet .+++Max Reger 
ete TRUE oo coves cvenoa she cecusses bactaseseuee Max Rege 
AME cccrcesccccctccdenegeussdecee seen susesetensann R, Strauss 
_. METTLE iti i R. Strauss 
ler voice is of naturally good quality, and she sings 
with finished production Her numbers, with the excep- 
mn of two in Italian and one in English (Ronald’s “A 
Little Winding Road” given as an encore), were sting in 
German, In clear enunciation, in phrasing, breathing and 
terpretation, Mme. Wiesike is thoroughly well schooled 
Although of American birth, Mme. Wiesike’s home is now 
Berlin. Considering the fact that this was her initial 
tal in New York, there was a good sized audience and 
number was well received. Floral tributes also at- 
ested many appreciative friends in the city. The soprano 


it present making a concert tour in America. 


Hartford Acclaims Salzedo’s Art. 


French harpist, returned to New 
short but tour with 





Carlos Salzedo, the 


York last week after a successful 


Jaques Thibau, the violinist, his compatriot and friend 
Mr. Salzedo’s next engagement was at Hartford, Conn., 
where he won an unusual success, creating a profound im 


yression, with his technical skill, and his presentation of the 
uuties and the f the harp as a solo instrument 


ym the Hartford press: 


} 
cnarm 
| following is culled fr 


VM ed { P f 


his instrument and his playing charmed 
The harp is not often heard as a solo 

ikely that there were many in the 
ed as well as delighted by the variety, 
the ty ar e charm of its tones In his first number 
I ” by Hass Mr. Salzedo showed his art in shading 
phrasing, the Mendelssohn “Spring Song” he gave a bril 
of a number that has been played 
and in the Bach “Bourree” he 
approximate the playing of the 


ant, vivaciou € y reading 


mn many moods hy ny players 


splayed the power of th 
cked strings of a 
“ played on a harp seemed rather 
t showed that it well might be, and, ot 


\rabesque there was an admirable one 


ness in the instrument’s sweetness and the elusive but very great 
charm of the music played. The Massenct “Menuet d’amour” was 
beautifully played, exquisitely shaded, and the Pierne “Caprice” that 
followed was brilliantly rendered. An added number was demanded 
by the audience. The final number on the program was a series 
of variations on an “old style” theme, and splendid playing was 
done in every one. The tone was full and rounded or wonderfully 
soft and fleeting; the measures marched in stately dignity or danced 
with elfin lightness and grace; the mere technical difficulties were 
not made apparent, as is often the case when “variations” are played, 
but the whole effect was charming as well as brilliant. There was 
very insistent applause and finally Mr. Salvedo consented to play 
an extra number—one that served to show once again the beauty 
and brilliance of his work.—The Hartford Deily Courant, Jan- 
uary 16, 1914. 

It has been some time since the harp has been heard as a solo 
instrument in this city, and those who heard Mr. Salzedo play will 
long remember his beautiful and artistic performance on this now 
neglected instrument. Mr. Salzedo is a player of the first rank. 
His selections showed not only a remarkable technic, but true inter- 
pretation’ as well. His playing showed a delicacy and effects in 
shading which would have been impossible te surpass, 

Mr. Salzedo’s first selections included “Priere,” by Hasselmans, 
the familiar “Spring Song,” by Mendelssohn, and “Bourree,” by 
|. S. Bach. Recollection fails when an attempt is made to recall 
when Bach had been played on the harp in this city, and the harp 
ist is to be congratulated on his success in carrying out this in- 
novation. The “Bourree”’ showed Mr. Salzedo at his best, and his 
great execution and command of his instrument won the admira- 
tion of all. 

The “First Arabesque,” by Debussy, one of the most beautiful 
compositions by this eccentric composer, was played exquisitely, as 
was the melodious “Menuet d’amour,” by Massenet. The technical 
difficulties in “Impromptu Caprice,” by Pierne, were easily over- 








accompanied by 


Mr. André Benoist' 


S 
KN 








come, although arpeggios, broken chords and chromatic scales fol 
lowed one another in great rapidity. The general effect of this 
number was satisfactory and pleasing. 

For his concluding selection, Mr. Salzedo played a series of varia 
tions on an old style theme, one of his own compositions.—The 
Hartford Daily Times, January 16, 1914, (Advertisement.) 


Tour of Huhn Quartet. 

The Bruno Huhn Cycle-Quartet gave a recital at the 
Marcato Music Club, Clarksburg, W. Va., Tuesday evening, 
January 13. The affair was attended by a large audience, 
which was most enthusiastic and liberal with applause. 

The success of this recital brought about a return en 
gagement in a few weeks, after which the quartet will 
tour in the Southern States. The program follows: 


Quartet, Late Wilde. occ cavbsdscceveneaseeciucnvens decease Hadley 
Baritone— 
Song of the Flea (from Goethe's Faust)... ... . . Moussorgsky 
The Des TOG vi caks pcdidben ven sae makes tisee scene Parsons 
Mmnany"S BORG. <0 cite oe beevanes doccecavngeeves cxsunneccde Ware 


Soprano— 





PUNE 6. ide 5, dceccenen penta dbeceuveedascdeabeanend couse 
Ghee Game aoc cnciccckscuatasess cisucieveneesns Gretchaninow 
Love Is Meant to M@ke Us Glad. ........cccsescnveecs German 
PRO RY 6 i civnnc oc eh adds s cenedensetscnensess donctunuene - 
Edna Sands Dunham. 
Tenor 
A, Bolctt Wheeeie sc ccc vevidansaes scedectuens isis Campbell- Tipton 
Te @ MGRRORGOE. i ccceiccrctssacceccressccccsconanenesd La Forge 
CUenthn FRORNe. vv iden tenes cncduwdsecipbescesccsaccncepencesed Homer 
Bechtel Alcock 
Contralto— 
DE Bieie an 5 cab sk cnwka x eRe ee Wak ewes bo ete nscbebace ++++Beach 
Come, Sweet Morning.............++4+ et csqssevess -Old French 
FereGel os cccvncevecccdvccds nbsdeteh cassvestaewspaceees’ .. 2. Huhn 
The Rosary (by request).......... Cebsen coseseivecspesn Ieee 
Marie Morrisey. 
THE DIVAN. 


A song cycle for four solo voices and piano. Words by Shans 
al Din Mohammed Hafiz. Born at Shiraz, Persia, in the early part 
of the fourteenth century. English translation by H. Bicknell. The 
music by Bruno Huhna. 











MELBA AND KUBELIK DRAW 
RECORD AUDIENCE AT OMAHA. 


Extra Seats Placed in Big Auditorium to Accommodate 
Throng — Activity y Among Music Clubs. 
Omaha, Neb., January 13, 1914. 
The phenomenal response on the part of the public all 
over the country to the appeal made by a joint appearance 
of Melba and Kubelik was apparently a nation wide 
demonstration of what took place in this city on a smaller 
scale. Judged by the standards which prevail here, the 
audience which greeted these artists last evening was in 
every sense a record breaking one. The auditorium seats 
comfortably about. forty-five hundred people, and there 
were no vacant seats to be seen. In fact, the manage- 
ment found it necessary at the last moment to place extra 
chairs in the audience room in order to satisfy the demand 
for tickets. Regarding the musical message brought by 
Melba and Kubelik, and Mr. Burke, the assisting baritone. 
little might be said to interest the readers of these col- 
umns. The program was doubtless very similar to thoce 
presented in other cities of the tour. Miss Hopper, the 
manager, is being warmly congratulated on the success of 
the event. 
a 
At the last meeting of the Tuesday Morning Musical 
Club, a program of Christmas carols, sung by a iadies’ 
chorus, was presented under the leadership of Edith L 
Wagoner. Emily Cleve, violinist, also interpreted a pleas- 
ing succession of violin numbers. 
nee 
The next meeting of the musical department of the 
Woman’s Club will bring a program of old French music. 
Adelyn Wood and Mrs. W. E. Shafer are the leaders for 
the afternoon. 
nee 


The next musical event of importance will be a recital 
by Ottilie Metzger, the Hamburg contralto, assisted by 
Clara Thurston, harpist. This will be the third number in 
Miss Hopper’s matinee series, and will take place at the 
Brandeis Theatre on the afternoon of February 9. 

Jean P. Durrtevp. 





Franz Egenieff Viewing Nature’s Wonders. 
Franz Egenieff, the celebrated German baritone, now 
making an American tour under-M. H. Hanson's direction, 





FRANZ EGENIEFF IN THE GRAND CANYON OF ARIZONA, 


while en route to the Pacific Coast to fill concert ehgage- 


* ments, stopped off to enjoy the wonders of the Grand Can- 


yon of Arizona. 

In the accompanying photograph Mr. Egenieff (the third 
gentleman from the top of the group) is seen astride of a 
light colored donkey, the party being on Bright Angel trail 
leading from the floor of thé desert, down to the roaring 
Colorado River, more than seven thousand feet below. 
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Leon Laffitte Charms Bostonians. 





Leon Laffitte, the French tenor, has captivated Boston 
opera audiences with the beauty of his voice and power 


of his acting in “La Boheme.” The appended notices 





LEON LAFFITTE AS RODOLFO 


culled from the Boston papers, tell their own story of 
Laffitte’s success : 

Laffitte as Rodolfo took and unexpectedly large share in the honors 
His fervid tones seemed admirably suited to passionate expression 
that the part demands. His voice production was perfect, and his 
phrases always clear and accurate in pitch, He won many plaudits 
for his life story to Mimi; he dominated the third act in most 





artistic fashion, and he helped to make the tragic finale affecting 
and realistic.—Boston Daily Advertiser, January 5, 1914 
Mr. Laffitte’s singing of Rodolfo was exceptionally fine, . . . 


His tones trom the first were ringing and brilliant, and as the per- 
formance went on he sang more and more effectively —Boston Jour- 
nal, January 5, 1914. 





Leon Laffitte is at his test as Rodolfo. He gives the part romance 
and has a considerable measure of spontaneity on the stage. He 
cooperated admirably with Miss Teyte. He infused romantic warmth 
into his movements as well as his tones. He sang sonorously, freely 
and with youthful ardor.—Boston Post, January 5, 1914 





Mr. Laffitte has been heard here before as Rodolfo. He sang 
effectively in the third act and acted with more than his ordinary 
power in the last scene.—Boston Herald, January 5, 1914. 





Laffitte in the tenor part pleased us immensely by his fine sing- 
ing in the first and last acts.—Boston American, January 5, 1914 
( Advertisement.) 


The Fricks Sing in North Adams. 

Romeo and Karola Frick, baritone and soprano, recently 
came from Berlin to appear in concert and oratorio in 
America, and have made their headquarters in Boston. 
Mr. Frick is an American, while Mrs. Frick is of German 
birth. Both artists are well and favorably known in mu- 
sical circles abroad, and bid fair to become the same here. 
The notice given below was taken from the North Adams 
(Mass.) Evening Transcript, and evidences the “distinct 
impression” made by these artists: 


Lovers of good music in this vicinity were given another splen 
did opportunity in the form of an unusual concert at the Empire 


—-- 
— 














FRIEDBERG 


ONE OF GERMANY'S GREATEST 
PIANISTS 


Acclaimed from European Press 
“The Poet at the Piano” 
FIRST AMERICAN CONCERT 
TOUR FALL 1914 
BALDWIN PIANO USED 


FOR ALL INFORMATION ADDRESS 


Exclusive Management Miss Annie Friedberg 
Metropolitan Opera House Building, 1425 Broadway, N. Y. 











Theatre last evening, and although the audience was not large it 
was appreciative. An array of artists with reputations that are in 
some cases international delighted those present with their inter. 
pretations of well known vocal and instrumental selections. 

Perhaps the most appealing numbers were the aria from “Perle 
de Bresil,” sung by Miss Frick, with flute obbligato, and Miss Case's 
rendition of Tosti’s “Good Bye.” These two songs were given with 
a delicacy of interpretation and purity of tone that captivated the 
audience. Karola Frick’s warm soprano voice and wonderful con- 
trol the little goddess of songs seemed to exercise over it, won her 
a place in the hearts of the audience, and her appearances were 
greeted with enthusiastic applause. The singer was obliged to re 
spond to several encores, 

Mr. Frick proved himself to be a splendid baritone singer wit! 
a well trained voice and his offerings made distinct impression. 

The concert as a whole was one that brought delight to those who 
had the god ofortune to be present. A return of any of the artists 
to North Adams doubt attract a much larger 
(Advertisement. ) 


would without 


audience. 





BAUER-THIBAUD RECITAL. 


Pianist and Violinist in Absolute Accord in Superb Joint 
Program at Aeolian Hall, New York. 


Thibaud were heard on 
Wednesday afternoon, January 21, at Aeolian Hall, New 
York, in a most interesting joint program, It is often, un- 
fortunately, a fact that when two great artist play to 
gether their characteristics differ so 
greatly that the result is not a perfect ensemble. Exactly 
the contrary was the case upon this occasion, when Mr 





Harold Bauer and Jacques 


strong individual 
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Exclusive management : 
ANTONIA SAWYER 
1425 Broadway, New York 
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Bauer and Mr. Thibaud seemed to be in absolute accord 
of the interpretations of the works rendered. 

Both of these great artists are associated with France, 
and they are both also associated with the classical music 








HAROLD BAUER 


of which it may be almost said that they make a specialty 
although by no means confining themselves to this alone. 
They played the César Franck sonata for piano and violin 


with a beauty and dignity that was truly inspiring, and 
with the warmth and sonority that is due this majestic 
work of the great Belgian composer. They were again 
heard together in Beethoven's sonata, op. 47 (“Kreutzer”), 
where the same qualities were manifest, and of the last 





a 
JACQUES THIBAUD 


movement of this sonata they gave an exceptionally bril 


lant performance. 
Mr. Thibaud was hoven's re 


reard alone in Beet mance 


in F major, prelude and allegro by Pugnani-Kreisler, and 
Bach's prelude in C minor. 


three 


Possibly the most powerful 


of these numbers was the Pugnani-Kreisler pre 
splendidly handled that this perform 
sufficient to mark Mr, Thi 


a great violinist, but as a great inter 
known, It 


lude, which was 
ance alone would have been 
baud not only as 
pretator, even if his work were not already 
was also marked with a largeness of passion and a strong 


they 


rhythmical grasp that were as agreeable as are ex 
ceptional The composition was warmly received A 
an encore Mr. Thibaud played a movement from Bach { 

violin alone, in which the sureness of his technic and the 


perfection of his intonation were well shown 
Mr. Bauer 


with all the genuine feeling for the Schumannesque which 


played Schumann's “Faschingsschwank” 


he always shows. It is difficult to imagine any one having 


a more complete understanding of the creative fancy of 


Bauer. There is a slight nuance 


Schumann than has Mr 


in his interpretation which differs distinctly from that of 


most players, and gives the auditor a sensation of being 
brought into intimate personal touch with the compose 
and his day This is not mething to be accomplished 


by thought or by study, but must belong to the inheren* 
feeling of Mr. Bauer for this particular epoch He ha 
always shown a strong leaning for the great composers oi 
playing of Bach, Beethover 


lassic masters possesse 


past generations, and his 
Schumann and the other great 


an individuality of its own which is particularly delightfu 


Raison 
He's the man who invented these pesky graphophones 


ays we sleep too much.” 


that our neighbors operate. It’s wonder that we sleep 


Star 
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OPERATIC SINGERS GIVE 
CONCERT AT HARTFORD. 


Members of Boston Opera Company Please in Varied 
Program—“The Messiah” Well Sung. 


Hartford, Conn., January 13, 1914. 

Several members of the Boston Opera Company came 
to this city and gave a concert on January 12, presenting 
the following program: “Ideale” (Tosti), M. Fornari; “Air 
du Tambour Major,” “Le Cid” (Thomas), Mr. White; 
“Connais Tu,” “Mignon” (Thomas), Mme. Swartz-Morse ; 
Nida,” “Aida’’ (Verdi), M. Opezzo; “Vissi d’ Arte,” 
“La Tosca” (Puccini), Mme. Beriza; an inspiring “Brin 
disi,” M. Mardones; “Che Gelida Manina,” “La Boheme’ 
(Puccini), M. Ramella; Barcarolle, “Tales of Hoffman” 
(Offenbach), Mmes. Beriza and Swartz-Morse; “Vesti la 
giubba,” “Pagliacci” (Leoncavallo), M. Opezzo; “L' Aprile’ 
(Tosti), M. Fornari; Spanish songs, M. Mardones; Aria, 
“Cavalleria Rusticana” (Mascagni), Mme. Beriza; “Eluce 
van Lestelle,” “Tosca” (Puccini), M. Ramella; Irish song, 
“King Charles” (White), Mr. White; Trio “Faust” (Gou- 
nod), Mme. Beriza, M. Ramella and M. 
added numbers were given. Especially pleasing were “La 
Donna e Mobile” and “O Sole Mio,” sung by M. Rame'la, 
Dona Dolores sang a group of light songs which were not 
on the printed program. Fabio Rimini, at the piano, gave 
capable assistance to the singers, Altogether, this was the 
most pleasing concert with which Hartford music lovers 
have been favored in some time. 


mre 


The local churches have 


“Celeste 


Mardones. Many 


been featuring much special 
music of late, and at least a passing word concerning some 
of the programs seems fitting at this time. At the Asylum 
Hill Church on December 21, Edward F. Laubin, the or- 
ganist, arranged an excellent program. “Meditation,” from 
“Thais,” harp and organ, and “The Christmas 
Oratorio,” by Saint-Saéns, were most pleasing. Especially 
fine was the trio for soprano, tenor and baritone with 


for violin, 


harp accompaniment. The other selections included “Le 
Cygne” (violin and harp), Saimt-Saéns; “The Holy City” 
(organ), Buck; Gounod’s “Ave Maria” (soprano solo, 


from op. 34 (violin and 
Hasselman; “Coronation 
\ntonia Griffin, harpist, and 


with violin and harp); Adagio, 
Ries; “Prayer” (harp), 
(organ), Meyerbeer 


organ), 
March” 
violinist, assisted the regular choir 
nner 

An audience of at least 1,500 people showed apprecia- 
tion of the grandest of all oratorios when, on December 
21, the Fourth Church Choir gave its tenth annual per- 
formance of “The Messiah,” under the direction of Ralph 
L.. Baldwin. As in previous years, the solo parts were 


taken by Mary Billings Greene, soprano; Nellie Carey 
Reynolds, contralto; Charles E. Pryor, Jr., tenor, and El- 
bert L. Couch, bass. 


The lovers of good music who attended the First Bap- 
tist Church on December 28, had the pleasure of listening 
to a delightful program. Samuel J. Leventhal, violinist, 
was the assisting artist, and his name guarantees a per- 
formance of great merit His selections were: Largo in 
Gluck; Serenade, Leventhal; Adagio from 
Rode; “ Religioso,”” Thome, and 
Drdla. Especially pleasing was the perform- 
ance of the serenade, the artist's own composition. 

RRR 

\s has been stated previously in the columns of the 
Musicat Courier, Harold Bauer will appear in this city 
on January 20. With him will be associated Jacques Thi- 
baud, the noted French violinist. This is the first in a 
series of four concerts to be given at Foot Guard Hall. 

nee 

Much interest is being shown in the coming on January 
22 of the Dutch contralto, Julia Culp. The artist will ap- 
pear under the auspices of the Musical Club, which, in the 
past, has brought so many sterling artists to our city. 

neRe 

An audience, which made up in enthusiasm what it 
lacked in size, greeted the appearance of the Metropolitan 
Opera Coffipany’s contralto, Florence Mulford, and Ben- 
jamin M. Knox, the local baritone, on January 8, The 
excellent work of Mme. Mulford needs no comment, and 
Mr. Knox, at this, his first recital of songs in this city, 
showed himself to be a thorough musician and the posses- 
sor of a pleasing baritone, which was at its best in the 
higher tones. The program opened with a duet, “Ama!” 
Pinsuti. Mr. Knox next seng a group of songs, which 
included the aria from “Le Pardon de Ploermel,” by Mey- 


G minor, 
sixth concerto, \ndante 


“Souvenir,” 


erbeer. Mme. Mulford’s selections were, “Spring Song” 
(“Samson and Delilah”), “Romance,” Debussy; “J'ai 
pleure en reve,” Hue, and “Oh! jeunes filles!” by Tschai 


kowsky. Mr. Knox and Mme. Mulford each then sang 
a group of German songs. In his following group “Mr 
Knox did his best work of the evening, when he sang 
“The Pirate Song,” H. F. Gilbert. The rendering by 
Mme. Mulford of “Ashes of Roses,” R. H. Woodman, 


was especially noteworthy. The program closed with a 
duet by Palicot, “Oh Love, Open for Us Thy Pinions.” 
nee 

Herbert Putnam Stedman, tenor, and E, L. Brown, 
baritone, both of this city, have been engaged for the per- 
formance of “King Arthur,” dramatic cantata by Smieton, 
which is to be given in New London, Conn., by the New 
London Choral Union, on January 28. 

H. D. Prentice. 





Spencer Clay’s Ac Accomplisments. 


Spencer Clay, the well known assistant maestro with the 
Chicago Grand Opera Company, vocal coach and accom- 
panist, has had an interesting career. Mr. Clay is an all 
around musician. He plays as well on the organ as on the 
piano, and the clarinet as well as the violin, and previous 
to coming to this country was tenor soloist at the West- 
minster Cathedral, London, England. 

Mr. Clay studied with the same teacher that John Mc- 
Cormack had in Milan, Signor Sabatini; also with another 
excellent teacher, George Uttley, who in turn was a pupil 
of the celebrated Charles Santley and Victor Maurel. Mr 





SPENCER CLAY. 


Clay studied piano with Michael Hambourg and composi 
tion with Joseph Holbrook. 

Thus equipped Mr. Clay has been a valuable acquisition 
to the Chicago Grand Opera Company. This opinion has 
been indorsed by the artists of the company. The prepara- 
tion of all the English operas given this year has been 
mainly accomplished by Mr. Clay and the results realized 
must have been most gratifying, not only to the Chicago 
Opera Company, but also to Mr. Clay, whose work has re 
flected credit on the Chicago organization as well as on 
the principals who were heard in those operas. 





Klibansky Pupils in Demand. 


\rtist pupils of Sergei Klibansky, of New York, are 
much in demand, singing in various public, club and socia! 
affairs. The most prominent engagements are as follows: 
B. Guevohenian, tenor, and C. F. Helfrich, baritone, as 
church soloists, Adams Memorial Church. Marie Louise 
Wagner, soprano, musicale at Mrs. John H. Hammond's 
(president of the Three Arts Club), singing songs by 
Schubert, two songs by Paul Bliss, and one by MacDowell. 
Her singing made such a favorable impression that she 
was at once engaged to appear again in March. Miss 
Wagner also sang at the -Three Arts Club, on January 11, 
songs by Schubert, Wolff and MacDowell, besides sev- 
eral encores. Amelia Miller and Mr. Guevohenian have 
been engaged to sing at several school concerts, under the 
direction of Max Jacobs. 

January 21 Mr. Klihansky gave an artist pupils’ recita' 
in Newark, N.J., the singers being Lalla B. Cannon, F. | 
Cooper, Marie L. Wagner, Amelia Miller, B. Woolff and 
Paul F, Eichelhorn, 





No Music for Him. 


William (who has been persuaded to contribute to our 
annual concert)—Can ’ee tinkle “Varmer’s Boy,” miss? 

Squire’s Daughter—Have you brought your music? 

Wiltiam—Music! I don’t sing by music, I sings by hear- 
say.—London Opinion. 
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Lillian Wiesike’s Successes. 


In Amsterdam, N. Y., a fortnight ago, and in Troy, 
January 14, Lillian Wiesike had marked success. Her 
Aeolian Hall recital, too, attracted a good sized audience 
While in Amsterdam the local manager, Dr. J. Schiller, 
with Mme. Wiesike (at right) and Manager Annie Fried- 
berg (at left) were “snapped,” and the result is shown in 
the accompanying picture. It is but fair to the two ladies 
to say, however, that the picture does them but poor justice; 
the singer, as well as her manager, possesses personal 
charms of pronounced nature. 

Several notices, covering Aeolian Hall, New York, Troy 
and Amsterdam, follow: 

Mme. Wiesike’s numbers were of a fine classical nature and were 
sung in finished style. She is a woman of charming appearance and 
captivates her audience at once There is a richness and clearness 
in her voice that are inspiring to the listeners and her high notes 
are taken with ease and grace which only artists accomplish. Her 
pianissimo singing is especially delightful. 

In the rendition of the aria from the “Queen of Sheba” she dis 
played her admirable qualities as a singer, and after the “Princess 
with the Sunny Smile,” the audience burst forth into the heartiest 
applause of the evening Mme. Wiesike then sang as an ¢ncore 
that beautiful Irish melody, “Kathleen Mavourneen,” in a pleasing 
manner, Many of her numbers were tung in German. From the 
first number of the program, the aria from “Madame Butterfly,” 
by Puccini, to the final selection, “The Sunshine Song,” by Thomas, 
singer and accompanist followed each other with perfect harmony 
and zest. There is hope in the minds of those who attended last 
evening's concert that they may be enabled to hear Mme. Wiesike 
in another performance at a future date Amsterdam Evening Re 
corder, January 17, 1914 

\ good sized and thoroughly representative audience of music 
loving Amsterdamians enjoyed the song recital given last evening 
at the Second Presbyterian Church by Lillian Wiesike, a lyric so 
prano of note. The program was of such a nature as to display 
the range, volume, and technic of the vocalist, without tiring the 
most critical auditors. From her first appearance to the very last 
number Mme. Wiesike was heartily applauded, frequently being 
forced to respond to encores, amd at the conclusion many were 
loath to leave the auditorium. Mme. Wiesike won instant apprecia 
tion with an aria from “Butterfly,” by Puccini, and was again heard 
with pleasure in an aria from “Queen of Sheba,” 
might be said to be her best work. All the folksongs and melodies, 
many of which were sung in German, were pleasing, but none were 


by Gounod, which 


better received than “Princess with the Sunny Smile,” by Leoni, 


which was rendered with fervor and zest The Morning Sentinel. 





The vocal soloist was Lillian Wiesike, of Berlin, a soprano with 
1 voice of moderate power, agreeable qualities, with its modulations 
inder artistic control. Her first aria, from “The Queen of Sheba,” 
displayed her ability to suit her endeavors to her powers, and it 
was a worthy production The Irish ballad which she chose for 
the encore number proved that though her appellation is German, 
she can enunciate delightful clearness in English words. The charm 
of the selection was continued in the second group of songs, whict 
were attractive in their variety of beauty. Here, too, was the in 
stinctive musician, giving to such compositions as “Sunshine Song,” 
by G. Thomas, and “Princess with the Sunny Smile,” by Leoni, 
constant sweetness in exurberant or tender expression, as the sen 
timent demanded.—The Troy Times, January 15, 1014. 


Lillian Wiesike first gave the aria from the “Queen of Sheba,” 


hy Gounod, which was received with such favor that the singe 





hawis Aas OO ee 


Moraga IY. 


responded with an encore number, “Irish Love Song.” by Lang 
Frau Wiesike’s voice is not of remarkable power, but it is very 
sweet, tuneful, and her enunciation is ¢xtremely clear. Her high 
notes are clear and hounding. Perhaps her greatest charm is her 


absolute case of singing. There is no perceptible effort and the 








tone is smooth and flowing.—Troy Record, Thursday, January 1s, 
1914. 


The soprano, Lillian Wiesike, who gave her first recital at Acolian 
Hall yesterday, possesses a beautiful fresh voice of very individual 
timbre, which she has under perfect control—together with her 
great power of expression she understands to give every scale of 
sentiment and spirited emotion, into the deepest corners of the 
poetry of the songs, and shows her great musicianship. Perhaps 
her greatest charm lies in her delivery of the deep emotional in 
terpretation, which makes the most hackneyed songs attractive. 
The program showed excellent musical taste of the artist German 
Journal 

There was a social atmosphere about Lillian Wiesike’s song re- 
cital at Aeolian Hall yesterday afternoon. Numerous fair and fash- 
onable women thronged the auditorium and suggested an “at home 
with the music” more than a professional concert. The soloist of 
the afternoon is a musician of rare accomplishments. She pos 
sesses a lyric soprano voice, well trained and of fresh, warm qual- 
ity. —New York American. 





Lillian Wiesike, the lyric soprane, who was born in Indianapolis, 
where she began her vocal studies with F. X. Arens, but whose 
home is now in Berlin, gave a recital yesterday afternoon in Acolian 
Hall. At the piano was her most recent teacher, the distinguished 
accompanist, Bos, known as Coenrad the Fifth Evidently Miss 
Wiesike pleased her auditors. In the lighter numbers on her pro 


gram, such as Schumann's “Sandmann,” and “Auftrage,” Brahms’ 
“Das Madchen Spricht,” and Wolf's “Mausfallensprichlein,” the 


singer achieved ingratiating results.—New York Press 





Lillian Wiesike, soprano, gave her first recital in New York in 
Aeolian Hall yesterday afternoon. Hgr program was made up 
mostly from the songs of Schubert, Schumann, Brahms and Hugo 
Wolf. Miss Wiesike has a voice of power and good range, and in 
juality it was generally pleasing —New York Herald 

—— 

Lillian Wiesike, an American singer, who has been abroad for 
years, made her first appearance in this country yesterday after 
noon in Aeolian Hall. She has a voice of unusual pure and sweet 
quality She produced her tones with much ease throughout 
especially in her high notes, which show neither effort nor change 
of quality She had the assistance of Coenrad V. Bos, by the 
courtesy of Julia Culp, in a program that demonstrated the taste 
and understanding of a musician She has a fine legato and uses 
her breath to good advantage, both for phrasing and for the sup 
port of her voice. Mme. Wiesike understands well the application 
of the diction to the tone and there was little use for the printed 
words of the program book The audience included many well 
known musicians and none applauded more heartily or with greater 
understanding and appreciation —The Evening Mail 

— 

Her program was built on time honored lines, inasmuch as it be 
gan with two old Italian airs and then proceeded to be German to 
ts end. Miss Wiesike disclosed a voice of agreeable natural qual 
ity Smoothness of tone and general neatness of style character 
ized her singing.—-New York Sun 

— 

Concert activities yesterday brought Lillian Wiesike, soprano, to 
Aeolian Hall in a song recital. Miss Wiesike proved that she has 
a pretty voice and can sing songs prettily——-New York Globe. (Ad 
vertisement.) 


Frederic C. Freemantel Wins Praise. 

Frederic C. Freemantel, vocal teacher and tenor solo 
ist, of Minneapolis, Minn., has returned from a very suc 
cessful concert trip in western Canada. Mr. Freemantel 
sang in “The Messiah” at Winnipeg on January 6 and 7, 
and also at Brandon, Manitoba, January 8 and 9, making 
four consecutive nights’ singing of the taxing tenor parts 
of this oratorio, but Mr. Freemantel had great success 
the newspapers being unanimous in their words of praise 

A few notices read as follows 


The Minneapolis tenor, Frederic Freemantel, sang exceedingly 
well One could instantly recognize the traditionary method of 
vocalizing Handel's music in the very opening series of recitatives 
“Comfort Ye,” followed by the fluent delivery of the florid passages 


which so significantly mark the descriptive craftsmanship of “Every 





Valley,” and in making “the crooked straight,” and “the rough 
places plain.” It is strenuous task to be able to sing this so! 
fluently and easily, but Mr. Freemantel. with the aid of fine breat? 
control, was equal to the task 

Again in “Thou shalt dash them in pieces like a potter’s vessel,’ 
he gave evidence of fine dramatic ferver, ending with a high note 
climax of brilliant power He is a cultured vocalist is this Dr 
Vreemantel, expressed in the beauty of his phrasing and pure tone 
throughout what is known as the Passion Music, vocalized simply, 
but directly tympathy with the sentiments of the words,—Win 
nipeg Tribune january 6 ot4 

—_—— 

Dr. Frederic Freemantel is a decided a jsition to the few 
soloists who can sing “The Messiah” acceptably He is the f 
tunate possessor f a fine, robust tenor voice, which he uses artis 

cally His enunciation emarkably distinct and his singing 










ly be surpassed He was just as succes 





the recitatives could ar 


Valley” and “Thou shalt dash them,” while } 


ful in “Every 
interpretation of the passion music revealed a rare depth of feeling 
his was especially the case in the lovely “Behold. and See which 
was a tafe and rich musical treat.—Winnipeg Town Topics, Ja 


ary 9 1914 


Dr. Frederic { Freemantel, the Minneapolis tenor, won ma 
friends He sang the tenor music fluently and with the traditional 





emphasis in the passion music as well as in the declam 
sirable in “Thou shale break then it 


is hoped that he will renew his acquaintance with Winnipeg audi 





tives He was whe 


ences at the annual spring music festival.—Winnipeg Teleg;an 

Dr. Prederic C. Freemantel, the tenor soloist, made a decidedly 
favorable impressiot His voice is very satisfactory in size and 
power and the delightful richness and quality made it exccedingly 
acceptable in the plaintively emotional melodies of the second part 
of the oratorio. Voice, feeling and intelligence combined to invest 
with rare beauty his singing of music of this kind.—Manitoba Free 
Press, January 8, 1014 

—ae 

Mr. Frederic C. Freemantel, of Minneapolis, sang the tenor role 
in a faultless manner Comfort Ye" and “Every Valley” will al 
ways be remembered as the best bit of Handelian singing ever heard 
nm Brandon trandon (Man.) Daily News, January 9, to14 (Ad 
vertigemenmt.) 
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Nine concerts last Sunday in New York consti- 


tuted a record for this season. 
—---@-— 


“Parsifal” was not given last week at Salzwedel, 

Germany; Pisek, Bohemia, and Lipetsk, Russia. 
KO 

An inner voice whispers that “Julien,” the new 
Charpentier opera, will not be produced at the 
Metropolitan Opera House this winter. 

-— —S- 

Josef Stransky, conductor of the New York Phil- 
harmonic Society, has been reengaged as baton 
chief of that organization for another three years. 

—_——<y—--——- 

Munich will give its usual Wagner-Mozart fes- 
tival next summer. At the Royal Opera there are 
to be twenty Wagner and nine Mozart perform- 
ances from July 31 to September 15. 

———@-———— 

London cables that the violin sonata by Erich 
Korngold, the boy composer of Vienna, has startled 
the critics of the English capital into superlative 
peans of praise. He is hailed on all sides as a 
genius. 

—_—_@———_ 

The name of a new opera (book by Hunold and 
music by Otto Wolter, both Germans) just finished 
in Berlin is “George Washington.” Will this turn 
out to be the long awaited American grand opera? 
Perhaps. 

. aeerenpripaees 

Leon Redlich, said to be the only living nephew 
of Jacques Offenbach, composer of “The Tales of 
Hoffman,” was the guest of the Messrs. Aborn 
last week at the Century Opera House, to hear his 
uncle’s work sung in English. 

Ae: ea 

It is a sensational and hideous libel to say that 
the American music students in Europe are im- 
moral, and to al! those who know the real conditions 
abroad it must appear that the immorality which is 
charged by the notoriety seekers lies largely in their 


own minds, 
—_——o—_ - — 


New York’s formal introduction to Schoenberg 
took place last Monday evening, January 26, when 
the Flonzaley Quartet played the much discussed 
D minor quartet by the radical composer. A re- 
of the work will appear in the Musica 
Courter of February 4. 

——— @®----- 

Felix Weingartner was to have conducted the 
first three performances of “Parsifal” in Hamburg, 
but he has been taken seriously ill and is compelled 
to renounce all public activity for some weeks to 
come. Cable advices to the MusIcaL CourIER state 
that he is suffering from anemia and excessive ner- 
vousness. 


view 


ccnaminsdpoemmcinnin 
It appears from private advices just received that 
Raoul Pugno’s death in Moscow was sudden, being 
caused by a stroke of apoplexy. The pianist had 
undergone a severe operation last fall and had been 
warned by his physicians to rest, but started on an 
extended concert tour only one week after arising 
from the surgical table. 
OS 
Ernestine Schumann-Heink’s New York recital, 
announced for Tuesday afternoon, January 27, in 
Carnegie Hall, has been indefinitely postponed. 
During her extensive Western tour, Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink contracted a severe cold which has 
made it impossible for the famous contralto to ap- 
pear on the aforementioned date. The recital in 
Brooklyn on January 29 also has been withdrawn. 
os 
It is all wrong when a singer becomes the dic- 
tator of an opera house, usurping the functions of 
the board of directors, the impresario and the or- 
chestral leaders; when she dictates who shall or 
shall not appear with her; when she ordains who 
shall have the leading role in operas in which she 
does not appear, but in which she may have sung 
on a previous occasion; when she refuses to sing, 





and does not sing, unless the management yields to 
her tyrannies ; it is all wrong, we repeat, and those 
im power at an opera house where such a system of 
prima donna tyranny is possible should institute 
prompt measures for the relief of the other singers 
and of the public. 


In the latest issue of “Variations” (MusicaL 
Covrire of January 21) there was an illustration 
depicting a signature which had to be held up to a 
mirror in order to be decipherable. Even then the 
writing was almost illegible and many inquiries 
have come to this office requesting the name in the 
illustration. It was that of Pasquale Amato. 

a 

A great musical attraction will be duplicated 
when Eugene Ysaye, Leopold Godowsky and Jean 
Gerardy give their second New York concert at 
Carnegie Hall, Wednesday evening, February 4. 
Their program will be as follows: Trio in C minor, 
Beethoven ; sonata in D major for violin and piano, 
Mozart; “La Muse et le Poét,” for cello and piano, 
Saint-Saéns, and trio in B flat, Schubert. 

ye 

“Carmen” had more performances in Germany 
during the decade 1901-1910 than any other opera. 
The number was 3,956. “Lohengrin” was second, 
with 3,458, and “Tannhauser” third, with 3,243. 
“Mignon,” “Trovatore,” “Contes d’Hoffman” and 
“Pagliacci” were heard more times than “Walkie,” 
but “Freischiitz” evened up the score with more 
representations than those enjoyed by any of the 
four works just mentioned. 

—- 

The New York Staats Zeitung’s severe cable 
criticism of the “Parsifal” premiere at the Berlin 
Royal Opera must not be taken too seriously, for 
the paper’s musical representative in that city, who 
also publishes a musical sheetlet there, was refused 
a free ticket to the performance and writes a dis- 
gruntled article in his own paper about the occur- 
rence. Possibly the disappointment of the scribe 
(who had to buy a ticket) has no relation to his 
strictures on the performance, but at any rate it is 
worth while to mention the circumstances as they 
appear in the happening. 

—_— -—@o—— — 

A notable musical event here last week was the 
visit of the Philadelphia Orchestra and its con- 
ductor, Leopold Stokowski. In a difficult and dig- 
nified program the leader and his men revealed 
qualities that amply justified the high fame which 
had preceded them to New York. Critical concert- 
goers who are expert judges of orchestral concerts 
were heard to express their unbounded delight at 
the performances of the guests from Philadelphia. 
Our neighbor city can well be proud of such players 
and of such a conductor. Their reading of the first 
symphony by Brahms never has been excelled in 
New York. 

——@- — 

Carl Flesch’s performance of the Beethoven con- 
certo at the Philharmonic Society last week re- 
mains the talk of the local violinistic fraternity, 
which is better able than any other musical class to 
judge of the typical fiddle accomplishments which 
Flesch realized on his instrument. His technical 
equipment is modern in the extreme, and that means 
undemonstrative mastery over every complexity 
presented by the bow and the fingerboard. Flesch’s 
tone is large, well timbred and surcharged with 
wonderful vitality. He plays with deep feeling. 
His intellectuality makes itself evident in the au- 
thority with which he invests his interpretation. 


' His musicianship is unquestioned. There is noth- 


ing, in fact, which a great violinist should have that 
Flesch does not possess. He relies solely on his art 
in his communion with the public, and therein he 
differs from some of his colleagues who try to 
fortify their approach with a more strictly personal 


appeal. 
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NOTES ON BOSTON MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 





Editor of Musical Courier Makes Flying Visit to Boston and Records Some Impressions of Opera, 
Concerts, and Musicians and Musical Conditions in That City. 


“Boston is conservative.” That was what I have 
been hearing for many years past and that is what I 
heard also during my abbreviated chats with many 
musical persons during my very short visit to that 
city last week, 

nner 

Whether Boston really is as conservative as it 
thinks itself, and whether it is regarded by the rest 
of the country as being conservative, remains an 
open question in my mind as I sift through the ma- 
terial found in the following notes, jotted hastily 
into the editorial note book. 

zene 

I found nothing conservative about the Boston 
Opera House or about Eben Jordan, the man who 
made the building and the institution possible 
through his munificent financial support. And I 
found nothing conservative about Henry Russell, 
the managing director of the Boston Opera, who 
has made performances possible there in three lan- 
guages, has permitted his stage director to under- 
take revolutionary changes in scenic decoration, has 
brought Felix Weingartner to Boston, has present- 
ed nearly all the Metropolitan Opera House “stars” 
there, and has practically closed negotiations to take 
the Boston Opera forces to Paris for a stagione 
there next summer. But more later about Henry 
Russell. I am inclined to think that it is his lack of 
conservatism which constitutes his power in Boston. 


Secretly musical Boston detests conservatism. 





{s) STATE 


HOUSE 





((2) PUBLIC LIBRARY 


I heard a splendid cast sing “Aida” (January 
19), with Carolina White in the title role, Giovanni 
Martinelli as Radames, Pasquale Amato as Amon- 
asro, and Margarita Dalvarez as Amneris. Roberto 
Miss White pre- 
sented the most attractive looking Aida imaginable, 
and acted the role with a certain youthful fresh- 


Moranzoni was the conductor. 


ness and vitality not encountered as a rule in the 
portrayals of those interpreters who bring to their 
versions greater maturity and more deliberate pas 
sion. Miss White was not in the best of voice and 
had a dangerous moment or two in the Nile scene, 
but recovered skillfully and finished the opera with 
all the vocal aplomb of a veteran. Her singing had 
lovely quality in the opening act and in the duet 
with Amneris. Dalvarez, in that role, revealed a 
full understanding of its tragic possibilities, and did 
ample justice to the music, her voice of large vol 
ume being replete with sensuous charm, and able to 
do equally well the dramatic and the lyrical episodes 
Martinelli and Amato were no new 
acquaintances for me in their roles, and have been 


discussed frequently on the occasion of their New 


of her score. 


York performances. Moranzoni led with vigor and 
yet exercised restraint when the orchestra had to 
become merely accompanist. The Urban scenic set- 
tings impressed me in the Temple and Procession 
episodes. The placing of the Ptha on the side of 
the stage, and the desert perspective behind the 


Thebes gate were clever and highly effective 








(3) SYMPHONY HALI (4) NEW BANDSTAND ON 


SOME BOSTON ARCHITECTURE. 


BOSTON COMMON. (5) 





touches. But Martinelli and José Mardones (a 
very good Ramfis) should have sung their “Im- 
menso Ptha” to that wooden gentleman and not to 
the audience. 
“ 
Tosca.” 


A highly colored “Tosca” was witnessed on 


Wednesday, January 21, when Louise Edvina sang 
the title role, and by reason of her personal beauty, 
aristocratic bearing and thoroughly finished acting 
confirmed all the enthusiastic praises which have 
been bestowed frequently on this ‘charming and 
Freedman, the Musica! 


Mme. Edvina’s 


Tosca impersonation, full of original and 


gifted artist by Blanche 
COURIER representative in Boston. 
subtle 
nuances in delineation, holds her hearers fascinated 
Her lack of conventional theatri 


every moment 


calism is refreshing. Vocally, the young French 


Canadian singer is thoroughly satisfactory, and al 
though her organ is adapted essentially for lyrical 
exposition, she rises to all the forceful dynamic re 
Her 


quirements in the measures of stress. Tosca 


should be heard and seen at the Metropolitan, not 


| 


only for purposes of comparison, but also as a stim 


ulus to the singers there who consider themselves 


unequaled in the role. Leon Lafitte, the Mario, is 


a well routined, painstaking artist, who sings mu 


sically and acts with earnestness. His third act 
contributions rose far above the average Antonio 
Scotti gave his familiar and polished rendering of 
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the Scarpia part. Moranzoni conducted with less 
tact than at “Aida,” and at times caused Mme. Ed- 
vina to overtax her voice in her efforts to project 
her utterances above the orchestral storm. 


“Meistersinger.” 


The much discussed performance of “Meister- 
singer” took place on Friday evening, January 23, 
and brought unlimited credit to Messrs. Russell, 
André-Caplet and Urban. Without exception the 
scenic accessories of the piece were appropriately 
suggestive and thoroughly delightful. The stage 
lighting spelled perfection. In the choral and or- 
chestral departments the work was of the highest 
order, André-Caplet knew his score to a dot, and 
the evidences of much and careful rehearsing were 
apparent in the marked tonal suavity, unusually 
flexible phrasing, and practically flawless execution 
of his players. The famous riot at the end of Act 
II was an impressive bravura feat on the part of the 
Carl Jérn as Walther, Mme. 
Gadski as Eva, and Carl Braun as Pogner were im- 
ported from New York and repeated their good 
work of the week before, when the metropolis heard 
Paolo Ludikar did a Hans Sachs 
too restless and volatile in action to ring true, but 
he was an admirable songster. Robert Leonhardt’s 
Beckmesser eschewed low comedy methods, and re- 
flected rather the satirical intention of Wagner when 
he created the character, which, when properly 
played, is not without a tinge of tragedy. Jacques 
Jou-Jerville was an inadequate David. As a matter 
of record, the complete cast is appended : 


orchestra and chorus. 


“Meistersinger.” 


Walther von Stolzing, a young knight from 
. Carl Jorn 
Jacques Jou-Jerville 
.Paolo Ludikar 
Robert Loenhardt 
... Carl Braun 
Ernesto Giaccone 
.. Louis Deru 


Franconia (debut) 
David, Sachs’ prentice 
shoemaker 
Sixtus Beckmesser, townclerk 
Veit Pogner, goldsmith 


Hans Sachs, 


Kunz Vogelgesang, furrier 
Balthasar Zorn, pewterer .. 


Augustin Moser, tailor Leo Devaux 
Ulrich Eisstinger, grocer .Lorenzo Fusco 
Konrad Nachiigall, tinsmith ...George Everett 
Fritz Kothner, baker Ramon Blanchart 


.Alban Grand 

.Michele Sampieri 
: Howard White 

.Aristodemo Sillich 
....-Johanna Gadski 
... Lydia Rienskaia 
and women of all guilds, journeymen, appren- 

tices, girls, people. 
A Concert. 

\lexander Bloch, a young violinist, recitaled at 
Jordan Hall on Wednesday afternoon, January 21, 
and played with smooth tone, real musical feeling 
and true execution, Handel’s E major sonata, Men- 
delssoinn’s E minor concerto, Vitali’s chaconne and 
In the Vitali number, Mr. 
Bloch had the aid of William C. Carl’s sympathetic 
ind finely sensed musical ministrations on the or- 


Hermann Ortel, soapboiler 

Hans Foltz, coppersmith 

Hans Schwartz, stocking weaver . 
A Night Watchman 

Eva, Pogner’s daughter 
Magdalene, 


Burgwhers 


Eva's nurse 


some smaller pieces. 


gan. Dr. Carl performed also two solos, Guilmant’s 
‘Priere et Berceuse,” and Bach’s D major fugue, 
both done with the rare musicianship, skillful pedal- 
ing and registration and authoritative delivery for 
which he has been so long and so justly famous. 


Conservative Boston Notes. 


Interviews at Symphony Hall with W. H. Bren- 
nan, business manager of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, and W. E. Walter, press representative, re- 
vealed them to be up to date, energetic, possessed 
of a sense of humor and thoroughly conversant with 
the doings of orchestras and conductors in other 
There is nothing conservative about that. 

RRR 


cities 


L. H. Mudgett, manager of Symphony Hall, is 
an old time impresario who for many years has 
handled most of the concerts given in Boston by 
While I was talking to him in his 
office he declined over the telephone to handle a 
concert whose management was offered to him. “I 
could make some money out of it, but I do not think 


visiting artists. 





that the concert is of a sufficiently high standard.” 


There is nothing conservative about that. 
zene 


C. A. Ellis, managing head of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, and also director of the concert 
destinies this season of Paderéwski, Geraldine Far- 
rar and Fritz Kreisler, told me that the first named 
now is resting in California and will not reappear 
on the public platform until February 7. Mr. Ellis 
will not manage Miss Farrar in 1914-1915, as she 
has decided to undertake no concert tour next sea- 
son. Kreisler, however, is to return under the 
aegis of Mr. Ellis. That astute purveyor of music 
to the paying public is a firm believer in the “star” 
system, and his reason is one based on long business 
experience. “I have discovered,” says Mr. Ellis, 
“that ‘stars’ usually are the best artists in their line 
of endeavor, and as I try to give audiences only the 
best, I do not begrudge the ‘stars’ the high salaries 
they ask.” There is nothing conservative in that. 

nee 

Dr. Muck was observed, en passant, making a 
quiet exit from Symphony Hall after a rehearsal. 
He wore an unconservative hat. One of his best 
friends assures me that Dr. Muck does not like 
many of the orchestral novelties which he performs, 
but brings them to hearing because he deems it his 
duty to the Boston Symphony clientele and to the 
cause of musical art. There is nothing conserva- 
tive in that. 

nmr 

In its program last week the B. S. O. had no sym- 

phony. There is nothing eeaservaties in that. 


Of one of the best known music critics in Boston, 
an equally well known singer said: “He is so deuced- 
ly two minded. In his double edged criticism he sug- 
gests a cow. First he gives you a pail of fine milk 
and then he kicks it over.” There is nothing con- 


servative in that. 
nae 


Charles A. White, one of Boston’s prominent 
singing instructors, was the teacher of Helen Keller 
(who is deaf, dumb and blind), and taught her to 
make vocal sounds and denote intervals and pitch. 
There is nothing somneerenne about that. 


Helen Keller has an extraordinarily fine sense of 
touch. “Can you tell color by feeling?” some one 
asked her recently. “Only when T am blue,” an- 
swered the girl wittily. ss 

Owing to a personal bereavement, these notes 
cannot be continued until next week. 


LEONARD LIERLING. 





PRAYER FOR LIBRETTISTS. 


Lehar, creator of “The Merry Widow,” does not 
believe that a comic opera depends for its success 
alone upon a good waltz, a good march, a good 
second act finale, a knockabout comedian and a 
pretty chorus. He says: “I want a good book first 
of all. That’s the hardest thing to find. There are 
plenty of men who can write good music, but a good 
libretto is very, very rare. Yes, the success of an 
operetta, especially of the first performance, de- 
pends upon the story. IT believe the prayer of every 
composer is, ‘T.ord, have mercy upon me and send 
me a good libretto.’ ” 

enmsnraenstidlpionmenaves 
THE SECRET IS OUT. 





The real reason for Mona Lisa’s smile is known 
at last. She remembers the fulsome press praises 
bestowed in New York on Puccini’s music when it 
was first heard here, and now the spectacle presents 
itself to her of the same reviewers who eulogized 
him heaping showers of approbation on the head 
of Montemezzi because he is not like Puccini. Only 
the Musrcar Courter stood out against the general 
foolish adoration of Puccini and pointed out that 
his works were not of anv depth of feeling or high 
order of musical fancy, and would soon weary the 
very persons they seemed to please most. 





ITALIANS, KEEP OUT! 


Remembering a recent remark in the Musica. 
Cour!IER opera reviews to the effect that a cultured 
and keenly musical conductor like Arturo Toscanini 
finds no secrets in the “Meistersinger” score, which 
though thoroughly Teutonic, is available in sensitive 
and scholarly Italian translation, our readers will 
be interested to glance over some corroborative 
evidence supplied by Algernon St. John Brenon in 
the Morning Telegraph, who grows heated, and 
justifiably so, because in certain inspired quarters 
the opinion seems to prevail that “Meistersinger” is 
a sealed book to Signor Toscanini. Mr. Brenon 
writes: 

As a matter of fact, any one of ordinary intelligence and 
musicality of feeling can understand “Die Meistersinger,” 
and certainly a musician of the caliber of M. Toscanini, 
and a man of his extraordinary intelligence, can grasp the 
spirit of a Wagner opera. There are times when I am sick 
of the word critic and the thing called criticism. It is 
monstrous that a person who has never written a line that 
any one remembers, nor ever expressed a thought that im- 
pressed any one, nor added the fraction of a jot to the 
fund of human understanding or of human enjoyment, 
should be in a position to make indolent misrepresentations 
of the work of creative artists of commanding talent and 
giant industry. 

As for the proposition that a “Latin” cannot fully under- 
stand a Teuton, it may be permitted me to reproduce some- 
thing that has already been said in these columns: 

“The preposterous theory advanced is this—that the full 
play of human intelligence is limited by geographical con- 
siderations. The dullest German, it is implied, can under- 
stand that wonderful structure called ‘Die Meistersinger’ 
better than an Italian of brilliant intellect and keen artistic 
sensitiveness. The great Teutonic scholars of Shakespeare 
do not grasp the English Shakespeare to the fullest extent 
as does a Sussex chawbacon. Sir Edward Elgar’s setting 
of the Falstaff idea is, of course, better than Verdi's, for 
Elgar is an Englishman and Verdi is an Italian. The 
Othello of a local barnstormer is better than that of a 
Salvini, for the barnstormer may be an Anglo-Saxon and 
Salvini was an Italian. Any fallen or declined Roman 
could have written ‘The Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire’ better than Gibbon, for the Roman had declined 
and fallen, and Gibbon had only observed those accidents. 
The commonest garlic seller in the streets of Periclean Ath- 
ens could understand the Iliad and the Odyssey to an ex- 
tent fuller than could Goethe or Mr. Gladstone. If an 
Italian, a Frenchman or an Englishman are standing before 
a Giorgione, the Italian understands it most clearly, though 
he may be a gondolier, and the Englishman may be a 
Ruskin.” 





meen emsintte 
HORNS THAT SHOULD BE HEARD. 


At the latest “Tristan” performance here we re- 
marked again upon the ineffectiveness of the hunt- 
ing horns behind the scenes of the opening of Act 
IT, which were not loud enough, and thereby failed 
to carry out the intentions of the composer, The 
orchestral score, page 322, has the following direc- 
tion: “On the stage, behind the back cloth, becom- 
ing very gradually more distant. (When possible 
these horns should be doubled or even more 
strengthened.)” This is clear enough and certainly 
does not suggest that the horns should be so nearly 
inaudible that the ears of the audience are strained 
to hear them at all, as was the case last week and 
also on former occasions when “Tristan” has been 
given this season. It must be added, however, that 
this criticism is not intended as a reflection upon 
Arturo Toscanini, whose conducting of the opera 
proves him to be beyond making such mistakes as 
the one we are pointing out. The criticism goes 
to the one upon Mr. Toscanini has to depend in the 
auditorium to tell him the actual result obtained 
during the performance. It may be that the effect 
was tried out in the empty auditorium, which, as 
every experienced theatre man should know, gives 
a very different effect from the auditorium crowded 
with people. But whoever is to blame for this, it is 
certainly a very marked and noticeable” blemish 
upon the high artistic quality of the “Tristan” pro- 
duction and should be corrected. 

———-a—--— 





At least this is the closed season for conservatory 
commencements. 
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PARIS AS A PLACE FOR MUSIC STUDY. 


Advantages Which the Ville Lumiere Offers to the American Music Student—Paris Not Immoral 
Except for Those Who Are. 


Paris, January 13, 1914. 

This week I am not going to write about the very 
pretty little row at the Opéra between the real, only 
and original Kundry, Mile. Bréval, who was sud- 
denly invited by the management to allow Mlle. 
Demougeot to sing the role as her alternate at the 
third performance ; who did not wish to do so (very 
naturally), but who had to do so (sequel in the 
courts). Nor about the well known cellist who 
thinks the Dvorak cello concerto very good music 
(he is right) and M. Pierné, who calls it “tout ce 
qu'il y a de plus mauvais” (sequel in the courts; 
decision next week). All these interesting tit-bits 
and some others will have to wait until next week, 
for now comes my long promised sermon on “What 
Paris Offers to the American Music Student.” I 
am not going to praise Paris at the expense of the 
two other continental capitals which come into ques- 
tion—Berlin, where Arthur M. Abell with his 
splendid work has done more than any other two 
men to make Americans known in the Berlin music 
world and the Berlin music world known in America, 
and Vienna, a city whose music life | know intimate- 
ly (having been there some twenty times in the years 
IQIO, I91I, 1912 and 1913 on behalf of the Mu- 
SICAL CourlER—but I do expect to present facts 
which will prove that Paris has just as much to 
offer to an American student selecting a European 
city for study as either of the two other cities 
named—something which I have heard questioned 
by persons who would learn better if they had taken 
pains to look into the question more thoroughly. 

In the first place, Paris offers itself, and | think 
any unprejudiced observer will be ready to concede 
that for beauty of street pictures, plentifulness of 
trees in the broad avenues (and that counts for a 
great deal in a big city), abundance and beauty of 
parks, splendor and number of public buildings, in- 
cluding art galleries and museums, etc., etc., neither 
Berlin nor Vienna can equal this city. If you ob- 
ject that all this has nothing to do with music, I am 
afraid you do not understand what music is. Here 
is something which Theodor Leschetizky said years 
ago to a certain man, now a well known pianist, 
who was then studying with him: “Yes, you can 
play the piano very well, but you can’t play music. 
Get away from the keyboard; go out in the fields 
and the woods and onto the hills (the Vienna 
suburbs are exquisite) ; go into the picture galleries 
and the museums; go to the theatre; do anything 
and everything; but listen and hear and feel and 
think all the time and then come back and play 
music instead of the piano for me.” And Paris is 
a good place to “listen and hear and feel and think” 
in, for it offers so many and so varied opportunities 
to do all that. As for the climate of the three cities, 
there is little to choose between them. In winter 
none of them are particularly agreeable, seldom 
really cold and not very much snow, but generally 
cloudy and often wet; and in summer all three are 
as a rule delightful. And now we come to the 
“wickedness” of “gay Paree,” that much vaunted 
commodity which has attracted so much tourist 
trade to the French capital—and sent a large per- 
centage of it away again disappointed. Give me 
ten dollars and three days to look around in and I 
am willing to wager that I can find just as much 
“wickedness” per square head of the population in 
Paris, Kentucky, as in Paris, France. By which 
statement I do not wish in any way to slander the 
first named community, which I have no doubt is 
thoroughly respectable and which I have never seen, 
but merely to establish the fact that the wickedness 
lies in me and in my ability and desire to find it and 
not in the place itself. If you can trust your boy or 
girl to behave himself or herself at home and live 


right, you need not be afraid to send him or her to 
Paris to study. I know a great, great many 
American students here, and | must testify that 
they are almost without exception earnest workers, 
taking a due amount of clean, decent play with their 
work and living just as they would at home. None 
of them need fear to have their parents walk in on 
them at any moment. Most of the so called 
“wickedness” of Paris is produced at the cabarets, 
theatres and balls up near Montmartre, at, as I have 
before remarked in the letters, so much per square 
vice. As the price is generally pretty high it acts 
in itself as a protection to the student, who can 
seldom afford to go to these places; and any right 
minded young person, after having once seen this 
“wickedness” absolutely “made in France” for the 
benefit of the foreign trader, will be so bored and 
disgusted as not to want to see any more of it. As 
I have said, it resolves itself into this, Mr. Parent; 
you know your boy—you know whether or not he 
hangs around saloons and goes with girls whom he 
doesn't wish you to know about; and you know 
your girl—whether her associates and habits are 
what you approve of; if they are all right at home, 
they will stay all right in Paris, where the “wicked- 
ness” average is no higher than anywhere else ; and 
if they are not all right at home, keep them there 
anyway; perhaps you can help them, but goodness 
knows it won't do them any good to come to Paris. 
nnre 


Now to go into the musical end of it. I suppose 
that about the first question in the mind of every 
American student who is planning to go abroad is 
“With whom shall I study?” Now that is wrong. 
The first question should be “Where shall I study?” 
If you are a singer, you will be influenced, of 
course, by what you expect to make your life's 
work, If you are going to specialize in German 
lieder or German opera, you will naturally go to 
Berlin or Vienna—or perhaps Leipsic, Dresden or 
Munich, though there are absolutely first class 
teachers and coaches of German lieder and opera 
here in Paris. But you will want the German at 
mosphere and will rightly go into Germany or 
Austria. If you intend to specialize in French 
songs and opera you will come here. If, however, 
you are a pianist or violinist, you had better decid: 
where you would like to study—which country you 
would like best, which people you would best like 
to study and associate with, which language you 
would like to learn, etc., etc. If you have two years 
at your disposal, perhaps you can spend one in 
Paris and the other either in Berlin or Vienna; but 
if you have only one year, do not try to divide it 
into unsatisfactory fragments of two cities. And 
when you have decided where you prefer to study, 
then think about a teacher. Why? Because you 
will find absolutely first class teachers of whatever 
you may wish to study in each of the three cities. 
This article is held perfectly impersonal and there 
will be no names mentioned, but there is a standing 
invitation at the head of this column for anybody 
who wants information on this and similar subjects 
to write to me, and I am sure Mr. Abell in Berlin 
and Mr. Angold in Vienna are always ready to fur 
nish any information in their power. For every 
name Mr, Abell or Mr. Angold names you, I will 
give you one equally good, and vice versa. So be 
assured you may find in Paris all the quantity and 
quality of teaching you need, so do not hesitate to 
come here from the idea that you will not be able 
to find a proper master. 

nae . 


How many times have I heard persons who 
should know better say, “But Paris has so few con- 


certs for a large city and those are mostly poor”— 
something which is absolutely untrue I have the 
latest number of “Le Guide de Concert” before me, 
dated January 10. In the fourteen days from Sun- 
day, January 11, to Saturday, January 24, inclusive, 
there are forty-four concerts announced, an average 
of a little over three a night. I pity anybody who 
had to go to all of them. But I notice among them 
no less than six with symphony orchestra, including 
the two famous Paris orchestras, Lamoureux and 
Colonne, an evening of oratorio and about ten pro- 
grams of chamber music, the balance being various 
vocal and instrumental recitals. Among the soloists 
of international renown are Busoni and Risler, both 
of whom are to appear twice during this time; you 
must remember that this is the off season for big 
soloists in Paris; a great many of them are in 
America now and we only get them en masse when 
they return in the spring, for the Paris musical 
season stretches way into June. I am perfectly 
willing to admit that there are a good many concerts 
among these forty-four which are not worth hear 
ing, but the percentage is no higher than in the con- 
cert list of other large cities. This for the concerts. 
Now for opera. 
nner, 


I do not know of any other city in the world 
which has four theatres exclusively devoted to 
opera. Take the list for first the 
Opéra Comique, because the productions there are 


this evening: 
the best French opera to be seen nowadays, niuch 
better than the average at the Opéra itself. This 
evening at the Opéra Comique the two novelties, 
“Francesca da Rimini” and Falla’s “ 
at the Opéra, “Parsifal’; at the Gaité Lyrique, the 
Municipal Opera, “Herodiade,” an early and good 
work of Massenet’s with special artists; at the 


La Vie bréve’’; 


Trianon Lyrique, a private opera house devoted to 
light works, Offenbach’s Fille du Tambour 
Majeur.” At the Opéra or Opéra Comique the 
student can get as good a seat for four to five 


“La 


francs (eighty cents to one dollar) as he can for 
the same price in a first class opera house in Get 
many, and the smaller houses are correspondingly 
cheaper. So for the opera student there are always 
enough opera to hear and the repertoire is pretty 
catholic. the French which 
naturally form the bulk of it, we have ali the 
standard Italian works pretty regularly. “Parsifal”’ 
and “Meistersinger” are regular features of the bill 
at the Opéra (I see by today’s paper that the latter 
work is also to be done at the Opéra Comique next 
As a matter 


Besides works, 


season) and occasionally the “Ring.” 
of fact, you can see much more German opera in 
France than the reverse 

This article has grown to a pretty fair length for 
one letter, so it is going to stop for today. Next 
week it will be finished and I shall write about the 
cost of living in Paris for the student, the churches, 
clubs, reading rooms, hospitals, etc., provided for 
him and end up with a glance at that much dis 
the advantage of music study 

H. O. Oscoon. 


cussed subject, 
abroad. 


——_@—— 


NEW LEONCAVALLO OPERA. 





Carolina White, soprano, next year will create th: 
principal role in Leoncavallo’s new opera whic! 
now is being composed at the special request of th: 
management of the Chicago Opera Company. The 
work is to be called “Ave Maria.” It will probabi 
be finished in time to be produced in Chicago befor: 
next Christmas. 

ee, oie 


AMERICA SAW IT FIRST. 





America sits back in serene satisfaction and 
watches with quiet glee the present “Parsifa! furor 
in Europe.. For once this country feels like a real 


musical veteran 
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SACRED APPLAUSE. 





Can any one give a logical reason why applause 
“Parsifal” performance? 
Of course, we know there is a sentimental reason; 
but how came that sentimental reason to be accept- 
It is one of those es- 
tablished customs which cannot be set aside by an 
To induce the 
average spectator of the closing scene of “Parsifal” 


hould be suppressed at a 


ed by the public in general? 


appeal to common sense and logic. 


to applaud is about as hopeless as it is to expect 
the usual oratorio audience to remain seated when 
Handel’s “Hallelujah” chorus is sung during a 


“Messiah” performance. If you ask the man who 
jumps to his feet why he does not listen to the great 
chorus while sitting at his ease he will reply: “Why 
It’s the 
correct thing, don’t you know. I never heard “The 
Messiah’ given without everybody standing up for 
the ‘Hallelujah’ chorus.” 


eh—well—er-—everybody always stands. 


What the man really feels in his inner conscious- 
that he likes the others in the hall to see 
1¢ is a man of musical experience and one 


ness 1 
that | 
who knows what’s what in music. 

If we could speak directly to every man in the 
the women would follow the men’s lead 
we would explain to him that the custom began 


audience 


in England because King George Il once stood up 
in his enthusiasm at a performance of the chorus. 
When the king rose the people rose. It soon be- 
came a custom to rise. When the oratorio was in- 
troduced to the American public there were several 
present who had been abroad and who wanted to 


show that they knew what was the correct thing 


to do. They, of course, stood up. Others who had 
read about the custom also stood up to show that 
they were not ignorant of foreign customs. And so 
it came to pass that the custom got established here 


as well as in England 

The result is that it is impossible to hear the 
Hallelujah” chorus with its proper effect simply 
because everybody is uncomfortable, solemnly ob- 
serving a meaningless formality, and waiting for a 
We have 
a profound respect for the genius of Handel and 
a fairly extensive knowledge of his works. 


chance to sit down again and be at ease. 


-proless 
We would gladly stand and pay our respects to the 
But this prac- 
tice of standing for the “Hallelujah” chorus is not 


great composer if he should appear. 


mit of respect for Handel or for the religious char- 


cter of the words. It is only the meaningless 
repetition of a spontaneous action of King George 
ll of England. One has only to look at the faces 


standing audience to see that the emotional 


thrill of the music had nothing to do with the per- 
pendicular position, 

\nd one has only to look at the faces of the men 
and women who dart angry and scornful glances, 
while they hiss at those who show their enthusiasm 


and delight at a “Parsifal” performance, to see that 


pnotized worshippers of Wagner are not in 


the hyj 
he least disposed to be merciful and forgiving on 
account of the religion they believe they have ab- 
orbed during the performance. 
Why is “Parsifal” considered religious? There 
not a church of any description—Hindoo, 
Chinese, Jewish, Mohammedan, Anglican, Scottish, 
nitarian, Bostonian or Mormon—which would 
accept the book of “Parsifal” as it stands and make 
it fit into any creed. Wagner took a half myth, full 
of witchcraft, miracles and made as effective a stage 


play as he could Iie added the allurement of 
tle borrowed a scene from the 
eleventh chapter of St. John, where Mary anointed 


of Christ with ointment and wiped them 


feminine seduction 


the feet 
with her hair. No doubt to the devout Christian 
the contemplation of Mary’s self abnegation and 
here reverence for the Savior is very beautiful. 
But on the operatic stage it is a decidedly un- 
leasant sight to see a dramatic soprano go through 


the farce of sprinkling a tenor’s feet and whisking 

the tips of her long back hair across them. 

It may be that we are too familiar with the 
mechanism of stage effects; but, really, we cannot 
experience any awe or even a moderate thrill when 
the electric light is turned on inside the red glass 
chalice with the visible wire dangling below it 
The last thing in the world we wish to do is to hurt 
the religious feelings of any true believer. We are 
not scoffing at sacred things and have no intention 
of doing so, Our aim is merely to point out the 
absurdity of considering that great dramatic hodge 
podge of “Parsifal’’ as religious. 

Of course, its reputation as a sacred drama came 
from Bayreuth, that Mecca of the cult, where Wag- 
ner the musician, Wagner the dramatist, Wagner 
the man were worshipped as a kind of one and in- 
divisible trinity. The pilgrims to that shrine toiled 
up the hill in the boiling August sun unconscious 
of discomfort. They entered the barnlike theatre 
with an awe worthy of ancient Egyptians at a feast 
of Isis and Osiris. 

We verily believe that if Wagner had made an 
explanatory speech before the play began, and had 
told his audience in great glee and with laughter 
that the stuffed dove he was having let down on a 
string at the end of the play was his final contribu- 
tion as a taxidermist to his ornithological ornaments 
—including Lohengrin’s swan on castors, Sieg- 
fried’s wren and Hagen’s raven on wires—his hear- 
ers would have split their sides laughing. 

Then, too, if in the midst of the laughter he had 
become suddenly solemn and said, “Ssh! Hush; 
this is sacred,” every head would have bowed and 
the silence would have been broken only by sobs 
and other sounds incidental to hysteria. We do 
not exaggerate in the least. It is the commonest 
experience—or used to be in the old days before 
the great prophet of Bayreuth was gathered to his 
fathers and for years afterwards—to see and hear 
young women of about twenty years of age in con- 
vulsive sobs at the “Parsifal” performances, and at 
“Tristan” performances, too, for that matter. 

If Wagner’s words in “Parsifal” are sacred, then 
we must infer that the Biblical words in “The 
Messiah” and “Elijah” are not sacred; for every- 
body applauds at oratorio concerts if the perform- 
ances are worth applause. 

No? Then perhaps it is the air of sanctity and 
atmosphere of righteousness of the Metropolitan 
Opera House which make ‘“Parsifal” sacred—the 
glorious company of martyrs in the orchestra, saints 
on the stage, cherubim and seraphim in the chorus? 

No? Well, then, what is it that makes “Parsifal” 
sacred? Is it the superb art and genius in the 
music? If so, then much of Wagner, Beethoven, 
Handel, Bach, Brahms is sacred. 

But even if “Parsifal” could be proved to be 
sacred and worthy of acceptation by the churches 
as the correct dogma of righteousness, who will un- 
dertake to prove that it is sacrilegious to applaud in 
a theatre? 

Some of these “Parsifal” worshippers would be 
willing to wager that if King David of Palestine 
had attended a Bayreuth performance he would 
have suppressed his forty-seventh psalm beginning 
thus: 

“O clap your hands, all ye people; shout unto God 
with the voice of triumph. For the Lord most high is ter- 
rible; he is a great King over all the earth.” 

We respectfully suggest to the synod of the 
Parsifallians that David's magnificent psalm is at 
least as sacred as Wagner's libretto. If the dour 
synod considers the Wagnerian occasion more 
solemn than that referred to by the Psalmist, we call 
the attention of the junta to Psalm XCVIII: 

Sing unto the Lord with the harp; with the harp and 
the voice of a psalm. 

With trumpets and sound of cornet make a joyful noise 
before the Lord, the King. 

Let the sea roar, and the fulness thereof; the world, and 
they that dwell therein, 


Let the floods clap their hands; let the hills be joyful 
together before the Lord; for He cometh to judge the 
earth. 

But, of course, on a really solemn occasion like a 
“Parsifal” Buehnenweihfestspiel one must be awed 
into silence: “Ssh! hush! whisper; breathe gently! 
let your heart palpitate! ‘Parsifal’ is sacred, you 


know!” 
me Qe 


BOTE & BOCK CELEBRATE. 





The famous Berlin publishing house of Bote & 
Bock has just celebrated the seventy-fifth anniver- 
sary of its founding. The founders were Eduard 
Bock, who was born in 1811 and died in 1888, and 
Gustav Bock, who was born in 1813 and died in 
1873. In 1847 Bote retired and Bock remained sole 
owner of the house. He was succeeded by his son, 
Hugo Bock, in 1871, and the latter’s son, Gustav 
Bock, was admitted into the firm as a partner in 
1882. In Berlin every one who has anything to do 
with concerts is familiar with the firm of Bote & 
Bock, for it is there that the thousands of tickets 
are sold during the winter. But this represents 
only a small part of their business. In the publish- 
ing world the house of Bote & Bock has played 
an important role in Germany during the past three- 
quarters of a century. As long ago as 1852 they 
adopted the innovation of issuing cheap editions of 
works by Bach, Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven. 
Bote & Bock always have been among the leaders in 
publishing important operatic and symphonic works. 
Among the well known operas published by them 
may be mentioned Nicolai’s “Merry Wives of 
Windsor,” Gounod’s “Faust,” Meyerbeer’s “L’Afri- 
caine” and “Dinorah,” Offenbach’s “La Belle 
Helene” and “Orpheus in der Unterwelt,” Briiell’s 
“Das Goldene Kreuz,” Mascagni’s “Cavalleria,” 
Smetana’s “The Bartered Bride,” Kienzl’s “Evan- 
gelimann,” Johann Strauss’ “Waldemeister,” Syd- 
ney Jones’ “Geisha” and Eugen d’Albert’s “Tief- 
land.” Among other composers whose works have 
been published by this firm are: Berlioz, Dvorak, 
Flotow, Kiel, Liszt, Loewe, Raff, Rubinstein, Reger, 
Strauss (“Symphonia Domestica’”), Paderewski, 
Hugo Wolf and the only comopsition ever written 
by Kaiser Wilhelm II, “Sang an Aegir.” During 
the years from 1847 to 1889 the firm published the 
“Neue Berliner Musik-Zeitung.” 


——— 
DOWN WITH THE MUSICIAN. 


In Russia the life of a musician does not seem 
to matter much to army officers. Some years ago 
the Musicat Courter chronicled the fatal sabering 
of a cafe player in St. Petersburg by a general who 
could not induce the performer to repeat a desired 
number. Now the news cables tell about an officer 
of the Imperial Guard who last week shot to death 
a fiddler and a guitar player because the former at- 
tempted to protect his daughter, a singer, from in- 
sult at the hands of the drunken soldier. The girl 
also was shot by the ruffian, but only slightly 
wounded. As a result of the tragedy she is report- 
ed to be insane. The murderer will be severely 
punished by the military authorities of St. Peters- 
burg, and is expected to receive the extreme sen- 
tence of three weeks’ confinement in a fortress. 


eee Qpensinenen 
WHY NOT? 


In a large American city situated not one 
thousand miles from the Statue of Liberty, a music 
critic on a daily newspaper returned a valuable ring 
sent to him as a present by an opera singer. This 
happened not long ago. 

—_—— 9 

Paderewski no longer may be said to “appear” at 

concerts ; he disappears. 
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A NEW HERBERT OPERA. 


At the Metropolitan Opera House last Saturday 
afternoon, January 24, a large audience heard the 
premiere of Victor Herbert’s “Madeleine,” lyric 
opera in one act, with a libretto adapted from the 
French (of Decourcelles and Thibaut) by Grant 
Stewart. The cast was as follows: 

Madeleine Fleury ....... ..eee+.sFrances Alda 


Nichette, her maid .. ... Leonora Sparkes 
Chevalier de Mauprat ....Antonio Pini-Corsi 





Francios, Duc d’Esterre wd bee eee Paul. Althouse 
SPN EE kesh cc Seeandes Andrea de Segurola 
Fe CN i as i aes ie pein so bees Marcel Reiner 

{ Armin Laufer 
Three Servants ....2........000. .. « Stephan Buckreus 


Alfred Sappio 
Conductor, Giorgio Polacco. 

“Madeleine” has a pretty story about a spoiled 
Parisian opera singer who endeavors to invite vari- 
ous persons to dine with her on New Year's Day, 
but is refused by all of them because they have 
dedicated that holiday to their mothers. After va- 
rious serio-comic episodes, Madeleine decides to 
dine with her mother also, and does so with a por- 
trait of her parent, who is dead. The playlet is a 
familiar one in France, and much of its sweetness 
and pathos remain in Mr. Stewart’s adaptation, 
which is not in verse, but in the conversational style 
used by so many modern grand opera librettists. 
Mr. Stewart, an actor and playwright, at present 
is a member of the Willie Collier company, and 
playing in a piece of his own, being performed by 
that organization at the Hudson Theatre. The work 
is called “‘A Little Water on the Side.” 

Mr. Herbert’s music is admirably suited to the 
light sentiment and the abundant humor of the 
“Medeleine” plot. It is not music of deeply seri- 
ous character and was not intended to be, although 
the episodes between Madeleine and the artist 
Didier and the finale of the little opera are of real 
tenderness and rare melodic beauty. The score 
abounds in racy orchestration, revealing keen har- 
monic knowledge (of the ultra modern kind) and 
strong sense of characterization. The vocal writing 
is particularly idiomatic. Altogether, “Madeleine™ 
represents a great advance over “Natoma,” and Mr, 
Herbert is to be commended for remaining in the 
field of serious endeavor and showing that he is 
able to do work which compares favorably with 
that of his contemporaries in grand opera compo- 
sition. The audience received the gracious operetta 
comique with every sign of favor and recalled the 
composer repeatedly. 

Mme. Alda was a charming, vivacious and love- 
ly voiced Madeleine. Paul Althouse as the Duke 
sang exceedingly well and enunciated splendidly. 
Giorgio Polacco’s conducting also was a thing of 
Joy. Se ae 

A performance of “Pagliacci,” with Caruso, 
Amato, Bori, etc., followed the novelty and re- 
sulted in an ovation for those admirable artists. 

—— se 
STRAUSS SHOULD WORRY. 


Why should Strauss worry (as a matter of fact, 
he does not) over any criticism of his compositions, 
when Brahms received this from Leipsic Signale 
after he played his first piano concerto at the 


Gewandhaus there: 

Again at the fourteenth Gewandhaus concert was a com- 
position borne to the grave. This work, however, cannot 
give pleasure. Save its serious intention, it has nothing 
to offer but waste, barren dreariness truly disconsolate. 
Its invention is neither attractive mor agreeable. . .- 
And for more than three quarters of an hour must one 
endure this rooting and rummaging, this dragging and 
drawing, this tearing and patching of phrases and flour- 
ishes! Not only must one take in this fermenting mass, 
one must also swallow a dessert of shrillest dissonances 
and most unpleasant sounds. With deliberate intention, 
Herr Brahms has made the piano part of his concerto as 
uninteresting as possible; it contains no effective treat- 
ment of the instrument, no new and ingenious passages 
and wherever something appears which gives promise of 


effect, it is immediately crushed and suffocated by a thick 
crust of orchestral accompaniment. 

To make matters worse, Philip Hale, after hear- 
ing the same work in Boston, in 1900, wrote: “The 
work is dull and stupid and should be thrown aside 
and forgotten as quickly as possible.” However, 
the Brahms piano concerto was not thrown aside 
and forgotten, and it now stands as one of the proud 
peaks of piano literature. 

inelebesiailsdensiili 


SYMPHONIC MISTAKES. 


Some of the symphony orchestras in the smaller 
cities continue their foolish and futile ‘policy of 
“popularizing” their programs, and seemingly not 
realizing that in the end such popularization tends 
to a lack of respect for the classics and makes it the 
more difficult to instill a deep and lasting love for 
them in the minds and hearts of the persons for 





whom symphony concerts are intended to serve as 
an artistic stimulus. 
Rochester (N. Y.) Orchestra with its recent mutila- 
tion of Tschaikowsky’s fifth symphony. It was per 
formed without the first movement, an omission for 
which there is no justification whatsoever. If a 
time limit had to be observed it would have been 
far better to leave out the final orchestral group 
which was played, consisting of Bach’s “Air” on the 
G string, Brahms’ “Minuetto,” op. 11, Mozart's 
“Idomeneo” gavotte and Glazounow’s waltz, No. 2, 
op. 51. In addition, the program included Weber's 


For instance, there is the 


“Freischiitz” overture and Liszt’s piano concerto in 
E flat. A perfect program could have been made 
by playing only the overture, the concerto and the 
whole symphony. To leave out the opening move 
ment of the last named work was particularly in- 
artistic because of this reason, properly advanced 
by the Rochester Post Express: “This omission was 
the more unfortunate in that the leading theme of 
the whole symphony, a phrase of strongly marked 
rhythm in E minor, occurs in the opening bars of 
the first movement, is worked up to a climax, and 
reappears in one form or another in each of the 
following movements. So strongly bound together 
is the entire composition that to begin with the 
second movement, beautiful as it is, misrepresented 
the composer’s intent.” 


a 
A BURNING QUESTION. 


Charles Kellogg, a Californian, claims that cer 
tain sound waves will put out a flame more quickly 
than water, and an irreverent thought promptly 
suggests that instead of spouting water at a fire, 
firemen sing a song pitched to produce the kind of 
vibrations Mr. Kellogg has in mind? Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink recently was reported to have dis- 
covered a fireman tenor. Perhaps he could be 
utilized. But would he be able to quell the flame 
of righteous indignation if his songs failed to put 
out an ordinary fire? It is a burning question 

— > —— 
ACCORDING TO THE ALMANAC. 





As the almanacs used to say, “about this time” 
look for announcements of Beethoven festivals to 
be held in the spring. One such threatens New 
York. Why must Beethoven be festivalized here? 
His music is tolerably well known and tolerably 
well appreciated in our backward city. Somehow 
the suspicion will not down that there is more 
pecuniary profit in bunching some of Beethoven's 
works and performing them altogether as a “fes- 
tival” than in giving single and unostentatious read- 
ings of them during a whole season. 

— --@---— 
NOT A MUSICAL CONSERVATORY. 


“Militant Bomb Blows Up Big Conservatory,” 
says a headline in the New York Evening Mail of 
January 24, 1914. Neighbors of music schools 
need entertain no false hopes, however, for the con- 
servatory referred to was the floral one at the 
Glasgow (Scotland) Botanical Gardens. 


BURNT CHILDREN. 

Schoenberg’s “Five Pieces” for orchestra have 
been played in London under his baton, and the 
strange spectacle is presented of the English critics 
walking around the work in a rhetorical circle and 
paying their respects in this puzzled and prophetic 
manner : 

The Globe: “It is not music in any sense in which 
that term has hitherto been understood, but suggests 
that English ears are too gross for such distin 
guished discords.” 

The Daily Mail: “We are too agile. That is 
what makes us think in haste. Herr Schoenberg’s 
sudden turnings are extravagantly elusive or 
bizarre. The truth is he writes in hieroglyphics and 
we are not expert enough to understand him.” 

The Daily Telegraph: “If we did not grasp his 
purpose we are quite prepared to believe that the 
fault was ours.” ; 

The Westminster Gazette (after veiled hints that 
“scrappy” and “incoherent” ) 


the music is “vague,” 
“The same would be said by thousands of uncul- 
tured music lovers of even such music as the later 
works of Béethoven, to say nothing of Strauss and 
Debussy, so who would be bold enough to say that 
we may not see daylight in Schoenberg's case in due 
course of time.” 

The Pall Mall Gazette: “The day may come 
when this music may be as satisfying as that of 
Wagner and Brahms.” 

rhe Times: “The pieces may become intelligible 
in time, although they are altogether incompre- 
hensible now.” 

It should not be assumed that the London notices 
were favorable to Schoenberg. On the contrary, 
the critics expressed dislike of his music, but the 
foregoing excerpts were culled from their opinions, 
as indicative of the extreme caution with which our 
brethren of the quill now approach all new music. 
The burnt child dreads the fire 


ANOTHER SUCCESS. 


Strauss’ “Rosenkavalier” seems to be influencing 
young European composers in their choice of 
operatic themes. One of the raciest librettoes 
imaginable has been set to music by Ignatz Wag 
halter, the Polish composer and leader at the 
Deutsche Opera in Berlin (Charlottenburg), and 
the work, named “Mandragola,” is reported by 
cable to have won a big success in Berlin last week 
Che newspaper critics of that city praise the score 
unreservedly, and some of them compare the young 
composer to Humperdinck, Wolf-Ferrari and Puc 
cin. The plot deals with an aged man’s ambition 
to become a father, and is handled in a humerous 
manner, 

—- — @---—- 
CENTURY OPERA PLANS. 





While the first winter of the Century Opera 
is half over, Milton and Sargent Aborn are 
already laying their plans for the second season. 
An engagement announced for next year is that of 
Jacques Coini, with whom a contract has been 
signed beginning next September. Mr. Coini will 
occupy the post of artistic director, alternating be 
tween the Century Opera and the Metropolitan in 
Philadelphia. He has directed the stages of several 
important opera houses in Europe, and was the 
stage chief at the Manhattan Opera during the 
grand opera regime there 

—_- - -—~@~-——- 
ARE THESE INCLUDED. 





It is said that Andrew Carnegie has given away 
871 medals to heroes. Doe that include those 
brave persons who stay from beginning to end at 
uncut performances of “Meistersinger” and “Got 
terdammerung.” Of course the medals should not 
go to conductors who instigate the infliction; they 
are not heroes, but culprits. 
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METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE. 


“Manon,” January 19. 
Manon 


g, January 19 


was heard again this season on Monday even- 
The first performance was delayed by 
without whom it seems 
opera cannot be given. Why? Dingh Gilly gave 
f Lescaut, singing with rare intelli- 


of Geraldine Farrar, 


11 
{ 1Liness 


splendid account 


and displaying expert histrionism. 
uruso seems to have entirely recovered from his indis- 
n of a few days ago, which now is reported to have 
en merely exhaustion caused by his own emotionalism. 


he part of Des Grieux is played by Caruso with fine 


pecially the scene of Act III in the seminary of 
Sulpice, and of course the final scene of Manon’s death. 
joes not at all express the strength that one 


but then Massenet was 
ly passionate and always does the light part of 
ras better than those portions which demand any- 


be inherent in drama, 


s like genuine passion. It cannot be denied, however, 

pera is popular with Metropolitan audiences, but 

ether this is caused by the beauty of the music or the 

nce of the cast, it difficult to say. It may be 

Ler that this opera is one of the most frequently 

n France at present. The work was conducted by 

rturo Toscanini and was greeted with much enthusiasm 
ge audience 


“L’Amore de tre Re,” January 21. 


Monteme uddenly become famous in 

a by reason of his powerful opera, “L’Amore de 

\ was given again on Wednesday evening, 

1 2 1 capacity audience The opera was 
ed and called forth much enthusiastic 

p e. The cast was unchanged, and the four princi 
l \damo Didur, Pasquale Amato, Edoardo Ferrari- 
una, and Lucrezia Bori gave again the remarkable 
umatic and musical performance that they have done on 


mugh M1 


‘ 
Cas 15 ind 


which calls for no particular com- 
s time 
Toscanini, 


The work was conducted as usual by 


“Madame Butterfly,” January 22 (Matinee). 
Madame Butterfly” was given an unusually successful 


iance on Thursday afternoon, January 22, before a 


audience, drawn to the house no doubt both by 
opularity of Puccini’s opera and by Riccardo Martin, 
nade his first of the He was a 


traces of a broad- 


appearance season 


} 


kerton, and showed many 


ng of his art, both in singing and acting 


rnestness and 


As always, 
The 
were Antonio Scotti as Sharpless, Helen 


ilimish won pronounced favor, 


Kate Pinkerton, and Rita Fornia, an excellent 
lhe roles of Goro and Yamadori were taken by 


Beda and Pietro Audisio respectively and were 
! with skill. The work was conducted by Giorgio 
who brought the beauties of the score and 
wed genius in the handling of the tempi and in the sup 


ice 


“Tristan and Isolde,” January 22 (Evening). 
stan and Isolde” was heard under the inspired direc- 


Poscanini As at the previous performance, 


Urlus and Olive Fremstad took the roles of Tris- 
: Is King Marke was done by Putnam Gris- 
whose voice is exceptionally well suited to the music 


le, and whose interpretation was broad and dig- 
Margarete Ober as Brangaene sang the part very 


vely and acted it with tremendous force. The cast 
therwise unchanged, 
“Der Rosenkavalier,”” January 23. 
) Rosenkavalier” was given for the fifth time on 


The cast was unchanged except that the role 
taken by Paul Althouse instead of Carl 

\lthouse filled this part satisfactorily. The 
was given better than on previous occasions, al- 
Hertz still fails to bring out of the score all 
eauty there is in it, and especially lacks that lightness 


Suiger was 


such which is necessary to the many details of Strauss’ 
sic. A printed slip in the program asked the indulgence 
the audience for Anna Case, who sings the role of 


,Op. 


VAS 


hie, but it may be 


truthfully said that this indulgence 
entirely unnecessary. Miss Case sang the music with 


the same beauty as she has done on former occasions. The 


sud 
the t 


ance 


A 
page. 


ence was large and appreciative and fewer people left 
iouse before the end of the opera than at any perform- 
of this work since the premiere. 

“Madeleine,” January 24 (Matinee). 
full review of this premiere will be found on another 


“Tannhauser,” January 24 (Evening). 

“Tannhauser” was given a splendid performance at the 
Metropolitan Opera House on Saturday evening, January 
24, before a large and enthusiastic audience. Jacques 
Urlus in the title role was in fine voice and was ably sec- 
onded by Emmy Destinn in the role of Elizabeth. Olive 
Fremstad as Venus, Putnam Griswold as Landgraf Her- 
mann, and Hermann Weil as Wolfram were very well re- 
ceived. The balance of the cast was the same as at former 
performances and calls for no special mention at this time. 

One criticism is needed and that is the inaudibility of the 
invisible choral part in the first scene; this music was quite 
too pianissimo to be properly heard, even when the ears 
were strained. It is a pity that this exquisite inspiration 
could not be brought out to greater advantage. 

Alfred Hertz conducted. 

Metropolitan Sunday Night Concert. 

Alma Gluck’s name on the announcement undoubtedly 
was no small factor in bringing a full house to the Metro- 
politan Sunday evening concert, January 25. 

The “Casta Diva” aria from Bellini’s “Norma,” with its 
complex scales and trills gave the former Metropolitan 
Opera soprano ample opportunity to disclose the increased 





Photo copyrighted by Mishkin Studio, New York. 
RICCARDO MARTIN, 


refinement of her art, since her recent sojourn abroad 
under the tutelage of Marcella Sembrich. The added 
culture and the same lovely lyric quality which previously 
had made her a prime favorite with the Metropolitan 
Opera public, reinstated Mme. Gluck in their favor at 
once, as the applause and repeated recalls affirmed. Among 
her encores were several songs which have been intimately 
associated with her appearances in concert and recital 
heretofore. 

Dinh Gilly, by his rendition of the prologue to “Pagliac- 
ci,” aroused the same tumultuous applause which always 
follows his singing of that number. His group of songs, 
particularly, was also warmly received. 

Lambert Murphy sang the tenor aria from “Romeo and 
Juliet” (Gounod) and a group of Irish, English and 
French songs, and was liked tremendously. 

The orchestral numbers were the overture to “Eury- 
anthe” (Weber), suite “Scenes Pittoresques” (Massenet) 
and “Dance of the Hours” from “La Gioconda” (Pon- 
chielli). 

CENTURY OPERA HOUSE. 
“Boheme,” One Week Beginning January 20. 

“Boheme,” the ever popular opera by Puccini, held the 
boards last week at the Century Opera House. This 
pathetic story of Parisian artists’ life was splendidly given 
before large and enthusiastic audiences. The cast was 
composed of the regular forces of the Century Opera Com- 
pany, including Morgan Kingston, Gustaf Bergman and 
Walter Wheatley in the role of Rudolph; Thomas Chal- 
mers and Louis Kreidler alternating as Marcel; Lois Ewell 
and Ivy Scott as Mimi; Morton Adkins as Schaunard, and 
Alfred Kaufman as Colline. The part of Musetta, she of 
the unruly temper but kind and loving heart, was taken by 
Lena Mason, who proved herself a general favorite. 
Rudolph, the dreamy, impractical poet, was given a splendid 








portrayal by Mr. Kingston and Mr. Bergman. Histrionic- 
ally and vocally Mr. Bergman was remarkable, as he al- 
ways is. Mr. Kingston’s Rudolph was one of the best 
things he has done this season. His makeup was excellent 
and his acting natural, sincere and impressive. 

Louis Kreidler as Marcel, the painter, looked and acted 
exactly as one expects the typical Frenchman to look and 
act. In addition Mr. Kreidler is the possessor of a mag- 
nificent baritone which he uses with fine artistic ability. 
His remarkable flexibility of tone and action was shown 
in the third act where he is the true and sympathetic friend 
in one breath, and the indignant lover whose vanity is 
wounded and whose jealousy aroused, in the next. His 
acting and singing throughout the opera was a credit both 
to himself and to the opera forces of which he is a mem- 
ber. Morton Adkins and Alfred Kaufman were very satis- 
factory in their respective parts, while Frank Phillips 
formed a short comic incident in his unimportant role of 
Benoit, the landlord. 

The grouping and the scenic effects were very well done, 
especially in the second act where the Latin Quarter, with 
its throngs of simple, pleasure loving, pleasure seeking peo- 
ple, was portrayed with remarkable reality and in all its 
picturesque phases. The third act, the scene at the Bar- 
riere d’Enfer, was also very good, the impression of ex- 
treme cold being successfully given. However, the man- 
agement should pay more attention to the uniformity of its 
costuming. This fault was particularly noticeable in the 
third act where several persons were seen in very up to 
date gowns. 

Alfred Szendrei conducted. 


Century Opera Sunday Night Concert. 
Sunday night’s concert at the Century Opera House was 


one of the most interesting yet given this season. The five 
orchestral numbers included the overture, “The Bartered 


Bride” (Smetana), overture, “The Marriage of Figaro” 
(Mozart), “The Meditation” from “Thais” (Massenet), 
Schubert’s “Serenade,” and overture, “The Secret of 


Suzanne” (Wolf-Ferrari), and variations on a German 
song (Ochs), imitating the way it might be composed and 
scored by the following composers: Bach, Haydn, Mozart, 
Johann Strauss, Verdi, Gounod, Beethoven, Meyerbeer, 
Komzak and Wagner, a very clever piece of arrangement 
and orchestration. 

The prison scene from “Trovatore” (Verdi) was sung 
by Ivy Scott, Kathleen Howard, Morton Adkins and Wal- 
ter Wheatley; the second act from “Martha” (Flotow), 
rendered by Mary Carson, Jayne Herbert, Walter Wheatley 
and Alfred Kaufman, and the quartet from “Rigoletto” 
(Verdi), by Nora d’Argel, Jayne Herbert, Gustaf Bergman 
and Morton Adkins. Miss d’Argel, who is a new member 
of the Century Opera Company, also sang “Caro Nome,” 
from “Rigoletto,” and was warmly received. Mr. Berg- 
man sang Rudolph’s narrative from “Boheme” with remark- 
able warmth of feeling and fine dramatic instinct. Alfred 
Kaufman sang “Ella Giammai m’Amo,” from “Don Carlos,” 
and Morton Adkins was heard in the “Evening Star” song 
from “Tannhauser,” which was repeated. 

The orchestra, under the skillful baton of Carlo Nicosia, 
was particularly fine, and the “Thais” meditation had to 
be repeated. The audience was large and very enthusiastic. 





A Feathered Prima Donna. 

Bobolink! The very word calls up a vision of daisies in 
the hayfields and white cumuli piled Ossa on Pelion. The 
bird is our skylark, the blithest bird in America. His song 
is audible sunshine; a perfect expression of pure joy, such 
as fauns and satyrs, rather than reflective beings, might ex- 
perience. No human being—no other bird, perhaps—could 
feel or express a joy so spontaneous, unrefiective, unalloyed, 
as this bubbling song of the fields seems to imply. When I 
listen it is to feel that the bird is ten thousand years younger 
than I; to realize that he is of the immortals and can never 
grow old, nor change, nor add a single note of age to that 
song of eternal youth—North and South. 





Advice to a Prodigy. 

Mischa Elman, the famous violinist, tells a story of his 
early youth. He was playing at a reception given by a 
Russian prince, and played Beethoven’s “Kreutzer Sonata,” 
which has several long and impressive rests in it, During 
one of these rests a motherly old lady leaned forward, 
patted him on the shoulder, and said: 

“Play something you know, dear.” 





Sparing No Pains. 

“Would you come to dinner next Sunday?” said Mr. 
Crosslots. 

“Why, this is the fourth time in two weeks you have 
invited me to dinner. It’s exceepingly kind of you——” 

“That's all right. We have to humor our cook in every 
way possible. She says she likes to hear you recite and 
sing comic songs.”—Newark (N. J.) Star. 
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GRAND OPERA IN BOSTON. 


oe 


Excellent Performances Continue to Delight Large Audiences. 


BOSTON OPERA HOUSE. 

Accounts of the first three operatic performances of the 
week—“Aida,” January 19; “Tosca,” January 21, and 
“Meistersinger,” January 23—will be found in the editorial 
columns this week. 

“Louise,” January 24 (Matinee). 

Mme. Edvina and Mr. Marcoux again triumphed in their 
familiar roles and were recalled as many as a dozen times 
after the last act. Mr. Laffitte sang Julien for the first 
time this season and sang it exceptionally well, infusing 
his tones with convincing fervor. The whole performance 
went with fine spirit and animation and the orchestra, un- 
der Mr. Caplet, more than did justice to the score. 

“Tales of Hoffman,” January 24 (Evening). 

The first popular priced performance of Offenbach’s 

“Tales” brought a large audience, who evinced their pleas- 


ure in singers and performance in no uncertain terms. 
Mmes. Scotney and Amsden were heard again as Olympia 
and Giulettia; Mme. Beriza was the Antonia and Louis 
Deru the Hoffman. 


Sunday Night Concert, January 17. 


The principal feature of the evening was the first concert 


Mr. Strony conducted. 


appearance in this city of Lucrezia Bori, the charming 
young soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company. Miss 
Bori was enthusiastically received and compelled to add 
Mr. Ludikar, the 


splendid bass of the Boston Opera Company, made a fine 


many encores to her allotted numbers. 


impression with his singing of “The Two Grenadiers” and 


an aria from Boito’s “Mefistofele.” Others taking part 
in the program were Mme. Rienskaja and Mr. Tanlango. 


BLANCHE FREEDMAN 





GRAND OPERA IN CHICAGO. 


Revival of “La Sonnambula”—“Louise” Receives a Fine Performance. 


AUDITORIUM. 
“La Sonnambula” and “Pagliacci,” January 19. 

Bellini’s opera was taken from the dusty shelf and re- 
vived for the present in the repertoire in order to allow the 
Chicago public to hear Florence Macbeth in one of her 
best roles, that of Amina. From her “Sovra il sen” in the 
first act to the “Ah non giunge” in the last act the young 
American soprano gave a splendid account of herself and 
won ovation after ovation. Her triumph was complete and 
from now on she has her place among the leading singers 
of the company and already at this, her second appear 
ance, she demonstrated her popularity with the audience, 
who recalled the young star numerous times, and at the end 
of the opera many curtain calls showed the esteen in which 
Miss Macbeth is held in Chicago. Her voice is large, son 
orous, brilliant, especially in the high register, and its pro 
Her breath control is 
excellent; hér stage presence is also completely in favor of 


duction is flawless and very easy 


Ar Sto 
demo Giorgini made a handsome and well voiced Elvino 
He sang gloriously in the duet with Amina, the “Mai piu 


this young artist and her magnetism is contagious 
’ g “4 x 


dubbi,” and in the tenor aria ke won an overwhelming suc 
cess. Mr. Giorgini’s voice has taken on volume and his top 
notes now ring true. With Miss Macbeth he carried away 
the honors of the performance. Allen Hinckley, in th 
small part of Rudolpho, made a good appearance. His voice 
is of large dimensions, but unfortunately was not at its best 
and he seemed hardly to have recovered from his severe at- 
tack of hoarseness. Mabel Riegelman was a clever Lisa 
and the other roles were in capable hands 

Attilio Parelli read the old and tiresome score with good 
understanding 

Following “La Sonnambula,” Leoncavallo’s “Pagliacci” 
made a good contrast and brought forth Titta Ruffo as 
Tonio, Amadeo Bassi as Canio and Alice Zeppilli as Nedda. 
Ruffo and Bassi’s delineations of the parts have been re- 
viewed often in these columns and further comment is 
unnecessary. They both achieved success and received 
vociferous applause, the first after the prologue and the 
latter after the singing of the “Lament.” Alice Zeppilli 
gave new life to the role of Nedda—a part especially well 
suited to her vocal and histrionic ability. She was regal 
to the eye as well as to the ear and she materially strength- 
ened the cast. The “Bird Song” was a succession of 
pearly notes and it was one of the big hits of the night. 

Maestro Campanini swayed his masterful baton, and 
under his guidance the principals, chorus and orchestra 
gave of their best. It is remarkable indeed how this man 
at the conductor's desk can improve the whole force; when 
Campanini leads the smoothness and good ensemble re- 
sulting show that one general is better than fifty lieuten- 
ants. 


“Manon,” January 20. 


“Manon” was repeated before a large and enthusiastic 
audience last Tuesday evening. During the gambling scene 
this reviewer noticed that Miss Garden was not well and 
so informed the scribes on the daily papers. The following 
day the first pages of the dailies told the story of how 
“Mary Garden’s pluck prevented the performance of 
‘Manon’ from coming to an untimely end.” The reporter 
of the Tribune said that “few in the audience were aware 
of the star’s embarrassment.” Indeed very few would 
have noticed it, or perhaps no one had not the present re- 
viewer informed his colleagues who were for the most 
part away listening to a concert at Orchestra Hall and were 


represented by their assistants, who were not familiar 
enough with Massenet’s opera to notice anything strange 
or out of the routine, but the Musica Courter reviewer 
was glad to help his confreres of the daily press and thus 
show the spirit of entente cordial which exists in the jour- 
nalistic field here. 

As the Musicat Courter 1s published for other purposes 
than to relate accidents which may happen to artists (or 
divorce proceedings which for a few days deprived our 
pera-goers of hearing the voluminous tone of the first 


concertmaster), we will say that the performance of “Ma 





JULTA CLAUSSEN AS CARMEN 


non” was excellent and that Muratore once more won the 
success of the evening. His two arias were encored, and 
after each act innumerable curtain calls proved the esteem 
in which he is held by the Chicago public. One of the of- 
ficials of the Opera said: “Muratore is the best importa- 
tion since the foundation of the Chicago Grand Opera Com- 
pany, and coming unheralded to Chicago, his work speaks 
for itself. He has won the heart of the public by his gor- 
geous voice and remarkable art.’ 

Huberdeau again was a dignified and well voiced count, 
and Charlier gave a splendid reading of the score 


“Jewels of the Madonna,” January 21. 


“The Jewels of the Madonna” was repeated with the 
same cast heard at previous performances. Bassi, Polese 
and White were the bright stars of the night, and under 
the direction of Campanini the orchestra and chorus gave 
of their best. The audience was large and demonstrative 
in its approval. 

“Louise,” January 22. 

Charpentier’s “Louise” was given its first and only per- 

formance of the present season before a large and repre- 


sentative audience. Charles Dalmores and Mary Garden 
were the bright stars of the evening. Dalmores was in 


glorious voice and repeated in the role of Julien his success 
of previous years, 

Mabel Riegelman in her little part was excellent. The 
other roles were all well handled, especially the ragpicker, 
by Huberdeau, and Nicolai, and the old clothes man, Daddi, 
whose delineation was capital 

Under the Campanini, 
“Louise” was given a magnificent reading and the ensemble 


in every respec 


masterful baton of Maestro 


was homogeneous to a high degree of 


“Boheme,” January 23. 


Mme. Melba appeared as guest with the Chicago Grand 


pertec 


Opera Company in the role of Mimi on Friday evening 


A large and demonstrative audience bestowed its full aj 
proval upon the diva, and recalled the singer before 

curtain time aiter time at the end of each act. Mme 
Melba was in glorious voice and sang at her best. Her 


, 


singing was a delight to the ear and her voice seems t 


have journeyed through its operatic life without showing 


any sign of fatigue. The quality is still young, the tone 
placement as admirable as ever, and Mme. Melba is sti) 
marvelous in her art, She is one of those giants w! 


helped to revive bel canto a decade or so ago. It is plea 


ure that a triumph of Mme. Melba still can be recorded 


Associated in the success of the evening may be men 
tioned Amadeo Bassi, who repeated his wonderful de 
lineation of the part of Rodolfo. He won another over 


Zeppilli made a hit 


whelming and deserved success. 
I has no equal in ¢ 


Musetta—a role in which she 
pany, and the second act was made lively and interesting 


by this versatile and gifted singer The part of Musetta 
has never been better rendered on our stage than by Mi 
Zeppilli. Polese, Huberdeau, Federici and Daddi wer: 


potent factors in the splendid ensemble of “Boheme 


under Campanini’s direction a superb reading of th 





gave unalloyed pleasure to his innumerable admires 
The stage management is improving ni , and prob 
ably by next season the shortcomings observed at the be 


ginning of this season will have disappeared completely 


“Fedora,” January 24 (Matinee). 


‘Fedora” was repeated on Saturday afternoon, wit 
Carolina White in the title role, and again Lucien Mura 
tore was the star of the performance: The other t 
cast were Zeppilli Poles« 


Venturini, Erroll id Nicola 
Signor Campanini nducted 


“Walkure,” January 24 (Evening) 


Walkire” was ¢ 


cast included Saltzman-Stevens 


en in German at popula ) ‘ ' 
Margaret 
d Whitehill. Winter 


Claussen, Dalmores, Scott an 


ducted 


Newkirk Studio Activities. 











I illian Sherwood-Newkirt who ha i lare 
brilliant singers under her tuition th eas \ 
pupils’ recital at her spa s Aeolian Hall st 
near futur at |e 1 f | rtist pup will 
that occasion 

Mme. Newkirk’s five recitals at Acolian Ha ust May 
wil] be pleasantly remembered by the many lance 

This year she will f er big pupils recital at Norwal 
Conn., where she al ha udi ’ in ver rT pu vl 
sing in all of the larger churches 

\ well known manager wrote t Min Newkirk tt 
week as follow 

“IT want to congratulate pon t excellent training 
you have given Alice Smith Her singing is simply spler 

lid, and she may wel ngratulate herself > : 

found you while she was young 

Miss Smith sang at the Musicians’ ( recently, giving 
much pleasure. She is the prano of the Classon Avenus 
Church, Brooklyn, where her singing is greatly appreciated 

Katharine Good: for Montreal. 

There s urely f mg that « | 1 
emphatically in a return engagemert of an artist < 
season when visiting th untry; all the more empl 
is it when such return engagement occurs during " 
the same season. Such is the case with Katharine Good 
son, who made such a splendid impression at the concert 

f the Montreal Opera Orchestra, that more an ‘ 


manager has been holding out inducements to her to re 


turn there for a recital. This has now been arranged and 
she will be heard in Windsor Hal! on February 24. After 
her recital there two years ago, when she aroused 


great enthusiasm, the Montreal Daily Herald wrote 


She pens uf ~ es of thought nek 
feeds the maginatior os 6ofew player y ting M 
e den (Ad rti.ement 
——— 


Our idea is that there ought to be at least three children 
in every family 
genius the other two could support him 


so that if one of then uld become a 


Galveston News 
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BRILLIANT MUSICAL 
EVENTS IN DES MOINES. 
Melba and Kubelik Appear Before Vast Assemblage at the 


Coliseum—Other Noted Artists Provide Rare 
Entertainment of Late. 





Des Moines, la., January 10, 1914. 
The long looked forward to appearance of Melba and 


Kubelik has taken place. They delighted a vast audience 


at the Coliseum on Friday evening. About five thoucand 
ersons were present and paid ample homage to these 
artist Edmond Burke, the Canadian baritone, shared the 
nerous applause almost equally with the more noted stars 
Melba’s program consisted for the most part of 
peratic airs which were her favorites during the height 


reer The audience seemed particularly pleased 


Mad Scene” from “Lucia,” with flute obbligato 


Hayed by Marcel Moys« Then came “Il Re Pastore,” 
Mozart, wit iolin obbligato played by Kubelik; “Addio,” 
“La Boheme,” and “Se Saran Rose” (Melba waltz) 
ponse to encores she gave keen delight with “Comin’ 

Mh rh the Rye John Anderson, My Jo, John” and 
lost Goodbye Kubelik was particularly pleasing in 
tion of “Souvenir de Moscow” (Wieniawski) and 
uwccompaniment to Mme. Melba in “Ave Maria.” His 
iving of the concerto, No. 4 (Vieuxtemps), was brilliant, 


urse, as is all the work of this artist. Kubelik was 
ls response to encores 

Marcel Moyse and Gabrielle Lapierre, as accompanists 

piano, came in for their well merited share of 

rais Dr. M. L. Bartlett, under whose auspices these 

artist ume, is very happy at the splendid success of the 


from an artistic and a financial standp int 


ind lowa music lovers are grateful to 
Dr. Bartlett for bringing these celebrities to our city. 
| nn And 
ue cond number of the George Frederick Ogden 
uurse, Myrtle Elvyn, pianist, and Clarence Whitehill, bari 


ippeared in joint recital at the Plymouth Congrega 


1 on Tuesday evening. Miss Elvyn’s appear- 


ere two years ago, under the auspices of the same 


impresario, was provocative of a manifestation of great 
inter« this time, and she not only satisfied her former 
rs but added greatly to their number. Her playing 


sly since her former appearance 
inate enough to hear her will long remember 


ning of rare pleasure. Aside from her art, Miss 

Elyy: reat beauty and delightful and unaffected manner, 

well as her amiability in responding to the wishes of her 

vudier all contribute to the pleasure of ther hearers and 
win f r instantaneous and lasting appreciation. 

Ir. Whitelll’s void’e is one of great dramatic power, 

vy yt ingular warmth and sweetness. Its devotional 

tality was shown to good advantage in the aria from 

Flijah” (“It Is Enough"), in which he was ably assisted 


Mrs. Holmes Cowper and, with her, shared 

wpplause. Mr, Whitehill’s opening group of 

were from the composers Zandonai, Massenet and 
t ' sang most acceptably “Stella Amoris,” by 
indler Looking-Glass River,” by Carpenter, “Song of 
The Grenadiers,” and fin 


e lrist 


y Borowski, and 


1 folksongs, which were 


! ed that he was compel'ted to give several en 
In the Gloaming” being among the number. Mr 
Whitehill is lowan by birth, and great pride is felt by 


ul e! deserved reputation for musical accomplish 


Mi Elvyn numbers included selections from 
' 


Mendelssohn, Cyril Scott, Brahms, 


Strauss-Godowsky and Wagner-Liszt, and all brought 


plause which amounted to an ovation. The in 

her audience browght a delightful rendition of 

e “Blue Danube Waltzes,” which in turn was followed 
by a rangemen of the Sextet from “Lucia,” for the left 
nd al Ml Elvyn and Mr. Whitehill were the re- 


ial courtesies while in Des Moines and 

m upon leaving the good will and hearty 
f admirers 
eRe 

st, gave an admirably arranged and 

ed program at Drake University on 

His delightfully varied 

through an evening's enjoyment 


Wednesday evening, December 24 

ra ; kK vl erTwe 
of the composers Nardini, Bach, Schumann, Francceur- 
Kr sle r P vd tartini 
bert-Wilhelmj, Br 


nm from the 


Kreisler, Pugnani-Kreisler, Schu- 
ihms-Joachim, and Paganini. To his se- 
lecti last named master, concerto, D major, 
Mr. Flesch added a cadenza of 


mm, and as executed by him was a marvel of 


his own, which was a most 


lificult bowing. Each number was a delight, showing him 


be a complete master of the violin in every particular, 


t especial pleasure was afforded his hearers by his rendi- 
the “Ave Maria,” by Schubert-Wilhelmj, in which 
warmth ana sympathy were apparent to a degree never 


vefore felt by the wr.-ter, in the work of any other viohnist. 
tomer Samuels, at the piano, gave splendid support to 
Mr. Flesch, and the evening with them proved wholly sat- 


isfying. Mr. Flesch’s appearance was on the Drake Uni- 


versity Artists’ Course, under the management of Dean 
Holmes Cowper. Interest in the event was stimulated by 
the fact that Mr. Flesch was for several years the teacher 
of Georgine van Aaken, who is now of the faculty of 
Drake Conservatory of Music, and who herself holds an 
enviable place among the musicians of Des Moines. 
nee 
The date of the appearance of Slezak, who comes under 
the direction of Dean Holmes Cowper, and as the fourth 
number on his All Star Concert Course, has been changed 
to the evening of January 22. 
eRe 
The Philharmonic Choir, under the leadership of Dean 
Frank Nagel, of the Highland Park Conservatory of Music, 
will enjoy a banquet and reception, to be followed by danc- 
ing, on the evening of January 19. The chorus has recently 
been augmented by many new members and the affair is 
given with a view to the promotion of a better acquaintance 
among the members. CAROLINE YOUNG SMITH. 





SEATTLE PROGRAMS. 


304 Empress Theatre Building, 
Seattle, Wash., January 12, 1914. 


A treatise on vocal instruction, “Our Modern School of 
Singing,” has just been published by Amelia Hild, 
a Seattle vocal teacher, coach and linguist. The four 
divisions of the book treat on anatomy, tone vibrations, 
tone placement, and enunciation. Mme, Hild was formerly 
affiliated with the late violin virtuoso, Carl Hild, and Royal 
Chamber singer, Fritz Plank. The work also contains in- 
dorsements over such signatures as Maud Powell Herbert, 
John M. Spargar, of the local symphony orchestra, and 
others. 

nner 

Yvonne de Treville was heard in a costume song re- 
cital at the Moore Theatre, January 8, under the local 
management of Clayton and Priest, which proved to be 
one of the most interesting of their entire series. The 
setting of the stage, which Mme. Treville personally super- 
vised, brought forth a burst of applause before the artist 
appeared. It was in harmonious keeping with the charac- 
ter of the recital, the garden scene in the full bloom of 
spring, the quaint costumes of the first two parts, and the 
clear, colorature voice making a rare combination. Mlle. 
Treville’s voice is most pleasing and her work held the 
close attention of her audience. An encore of special men- 
tion was a Norwegian folksong, which the singer accom- 
panied herself. 

neue 

Mme. Treville while in Seattle was the house guest of 
Mrs, Albert Charles Phillips, who entertained at an en- 
joyable informal musical tea, January 11, in her honor. 

nme 

Mrs. Lennore Gardon Foy, a dramatic soprano, possess- 
ing a beautiful voice, who has recently come to Seattle to 
reside, was the soloist of an afternoon program, assisted 
by Edith Bowyer Whiffin, Mary Louise Rochester, 
Albert Cody and Mrs. Morris. Bruce Gordon Kings- 
ley introduced each musical number with an appro- 
priate impromptu talk. The following program was given: 
“Minuette” (Sgambati), “Impromptu” (Chopin), “The 
Gold Fish” (Debussy), Mrs. Whiffen, piamst; aria from 
“Herodiade” (Massenet), “Polish Folksong” (Smarna), 
“The Shadow” (Schubert), “The Serenade” (Strauss), 
‘Aus Meinen Grossen Schmerzen” (Franz), “The Em- 
peror’s Flower” (Coverly), Mrs. Foy; prologue from 
Pagliacci (Leoncavallo), “Lily of My Heart” (Gale), Mr. 
Cody; “From the Land of the Sky-Blue Water,” Cadman; 
“The Night Has a Thousand Eyes,” Gerritt Smith. 

nee 

Pauline Turner, one of the young artist students of 
Jessie Nash Stover, was heard in recital at Bremerton 
recently, Harry Krinke, 





St. Louis Concerts. 
St. Louis, Mo., January 18, 1914. 

The St. Louis Symphony Orchestra gave its eighth con- 
cert on Friday afternoon and Saturday night, at the Odeon. 
The program was as follows: Overture, “Leonora,” No, 3, 
Beethoven; concerto for string orchestra, “Vivaldi” (ar- 
ranged by Sam Franko); symphonic prelude, “In Sum- 
mer,” Clapp; symphony No. 4, in F minor, Tschaikowsky. 
The celebrated baritone, Emilio de Gogorza, who was an- 
nounced as the soloist for this concert, telegraphed that 
he was ill and unable to sing, thereby disappointing the 
audience. 

zerere 

A pupils’ recital was given last Monday at the Robert 

School of Music. 
nee 

The eleventh popular concert was given Sunday af- 
ternoon by the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra, at the 
Odeon. The house was crowded, as usual. Albin Stein- 
del, violinist, the nephew of Bruno Steindel, of the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra, was the soloist. The program was 
as follows: Overture to “Mirella,” Gounod; “Invitation to 


the Dance,” Weber-Berlioz; suite, “Izeyl,” Pierné; violin 
solos, “Souvenir de Moscow,” op. 6 (Wieniawski), “Noc- 
turne,” op. 27, No. 2 (Chopin-Wilhelmj), “La Chasse” 
(Cartier-Kreisler), Albin Steindel; Introduction to Act 
Il, “Kénigskinder,’” Humperdinck; Entr’acte, from “Rosa- 
munde,” Schubert; waltz, “Vienna Beauties,” Ziehrer. 

E. R. Kroecer. 





ST. AUGUSTINE HOTEL CONCERTS. 


St. Augustine, Fla., January 14, 1914. 
With the palatial Ponce de Leon and the beautiful Alca- 
zar Hotels open, and the presence of their orchestras, the 
musical season in the “Ancient City” is really on. P. 
Colby Shaw has charge of the music again at both the 
above hostelries. His Boston orchestras are better than 
ever, and these hotels are fortunate to have them en- 
gaged. The Sunday evening concerts at these hostelries 
are always popular, and beside the guests, quite a few 
people from the other hotels, as well as some town people 
attend. Last Sunday evening at the Ponce, there were 
on the program such numbers as the “Poet and Peasant” 
overture; a selection from “Faust”; Idyll, “O liebe Heimat,” 
Ambrosio, etc. P. Colby Shaw is director and violinist 
there, and he has with him B. F. Diettrich, second violin; 
E. H. Sennott, viola; E. C. Cucchi, bass violin; Leo Tor- 
give, cello; George Espey, clarinet; Frank Mark, flute; 
J. F. Gordon, cornet; O. T. Marsh, trombone, and O. F. 
Thayer, drums and tympani. The program on the same 
evening at the Alcazar included the “Poet and Peasant” 
overture; “Concert Serenade,” Pierne; “Italian Folk- 
songs,” Langey, etc. The personnel of the orchestra there 
is: Paul F. Thoruret, piano; Paul Holding, violinist; Otis 
\. Edson, cello; Fred Landau, double bass and T. F. 
McConville, clarinet. With the exception of Sundays sev- 
eral daily concerts are given at the above hostelries. 
nee 
The Chamber of Commerce is bringing a concert band 
from New York City to give two concerts daily in the 
Plaza for a season of about three months, For those that 
like band music, great pleasure is in store for them. The 
band arrives Thursday. 
nee 
Richard le Grand, of Pennsylvania, sang at the First 
M. E. Church, South, last Sunday evening. He has a fine 
baritone voice, and it is well cultivated. The Musica. 
Courter correspondent, who is the pianist there, played his 
accompaniment. 
= zee 
Sunday morning the choir at Trinity Episcopal Church 
sang a composition of E. I, Leighton, who is director there. 
This is said to be his best work. 
nre 
The three music clubs, St. Cecelia, Junior St. Cecelia, 
and Crescendo, of the city, are all in a flourishing condi- 
tion. They each hold monthly meetings, and occasionally 
have open ones; occasionally the St. Cecelia Club gives a 
recital. J. Hermann Yooer. 


Things Missed. 
[From the Omaha Bee.] 

If we only had Leonard Liebling back we would like 
to give him the unusual opportunity of hearing a pianist 
who does not pound, an artist who has not only technic, 
but such poetic conception that one forgets that there is 
such a thing as technic, and a man who is an inhabitant of 
our city, Max Landow. His departure for Boston next 
year will fill us all with regret. We would also like to 
have Mr. Liebling attend a service at All Saints’ Church 
and hear its well trained ‘choir, which starts its proces- 
sional unaccompanied in the distance at the back of the 
church and as it progresses toward the altar a soft organ 
accompaniment begins, which increases in volume until at 
the altar both voices and organ peal forth in a glad pxan 
of praise. . . . We wouldn't have been displeased if 
Mr. Liebling had seen what good work is being done by 
Mr. Cox with the Omaha Symphony Study Orchestra, nor 
if he had heard Mr. Helgren’s chorus. 








Savine’s New Opera Class. 


It is rumored that Alexander Savine, who has just an- 
nounced his new opera class at Carnegie Hall, New York, 
is making arrangements with some of the prominent thea- 
trical agents in Berlin, Frankfort and Vienna regarding 
the’engaging of his pupils, after finishing the opera class 
and on being indorsed by him, whereby they may be direct- 
ly engaged at the theatres abroad. 

Savine is at present examining voices for private teach- 
ing, and professional singers for his opera class, at his 
private studio, 819-825 Carnegie Hall, every Tuesday from 
10 to 1, Wednesday from 2 to 5, and Saturday from 10 to 1. 





“You never used to come to me with the smell of liquor 
on your breath before we were married!” 

“No, and you never used to sing to me before we were 
married.”—Morristown (N. J.) Morris County Chronicle. 
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Cadman, Charles Wakefield—“From the Land of the Sky- 
Blue Water,” “The White Dawn Is Stealing,” “The 
Moon Drops Low” (songs), sung by Clarice Griffith 
Catlin, Presbyterian Church, Bottineau, N. Dak., Jan- 
uary 7, 1913. 

—“The Heart of Her” (song), sung by Leon Rice, 
Long Beach Assembly, Long Beach, Cal., August 28, 
1913. 

—“From the Land of the Sky-Blue Water” (violon 
cello), played by Frederick Preston Search, auditorium 
of the State Normal School, Tempe, Ariz., December 
9, 1913. 

—“Call Me No More” (song), sung by Mrs. A. J. Ep- 
stein, Central High School auditorium, St. Louis, Mo., 
December 11, 1913. 

—“At Dawning” (song), sung by Leila Baskerville, 
studio musicale, Carnegie Hall, New York. 

—“From the Land of the Sky-Blue Water,” “The 
Moon Drops Low” (songs), sung by Canadian Wo- 
man’s Club, Odd Fellows’ Temple, Seattle, Wash., De- 
cember 6, 1913. 

—“The Moon Drops Low,” “From the Land of the 
Sky-Blue Water” (songs), sung by Ernest Hesser, 
Long Beach, Cal., December 19, 1913. 

-“The White Dawn Is Stealing,” “From the Land of 
the Sky-Blue Water” (songs), sung by Irene Flem- 
ing, Temple Theatre, Lincoln, Neb., December 17, 1913. 
—“Trio in D major, op. 56” (violin, violoncello and 
piano) played by Henry Eichheim, Joseph Keller and 
the composer, the Harvard Musical Association, Bos- 
ton, Mass., December 12, 1913. 

— “The Sea Hath a Hundred Moods,” “I Martius Am” 

(from “The Morning of the Year”), “Far Off I Hear 
a Lover’s Flute,” “The White Dawn Is Stealing,” 
“From the Land of the Sky-Blue Water,” “I Found 
Him on the Mesa,” “The Moon Drops Low” (songs), 
sung by J. Louis Shenk, the Harvard Musical Asso 
ciation, Boston, December 12, 1913. 

—“Welcome, Sweet Wind” (song), sung by Edna 
Strong Hatch, Memorial Hall, Columbus, Ohio, No 
vember 25, 1913. 

—“Greek Song Cycle,” “The Rainbow Water's Whis- 
per,” “At Dawning,” “I Bind My Hair with Silver” 

(songs), sung by Lucille Roessing-Griffey, Manuscript 
Society Concert, National Arts Club, New York, De- 
cember 8, 1913. 

-“Memories,” “The Sum of Love,” “I Found Him 
on the Mesa,” “From the Land of the Sky-Blue Water,” 
“I Martius Am” (songs), sung by J. Louis Shenk, 
Manuscript Society Concert, National Arts Club, New 
York, December 8, 1913. 

Campbell-Tipton—“The Spirit Flower” (song), sung by 
Caroline Crenshaw, Aeolian Hall studio recital, New 
York, December 16, 1913. 

— “Song of a Sailor’ (song), sung by Leon Rice, Cen- 
tral Methodist Episcopal Church, Stockton, Cal., No- 
vember 4, 1913. 

—“Spring,” from piano suite, “The Four Seasons,” 
“Prelude No. 7,” “Octave Etude” (piano), played by 

Winifred Christie, St. Andrew’s Day Concert, Lon- 
don, Eng., November 30, 1913. 

—“Rhapsodie” (song), sung by Charlotte Lund, Ton- 
kiinstler Society, Assembly Hall, New York, November 
25, 1913. 

—“Rhapsodie” (song), sung by Oscar Seagle, Morning 
Choral Club, New York, November 1, 1913. 
—“Rhapsodie” (somg), sung by Gertrude Manning, 

Mozart Society, Hotel Astor, New York, November 
7, 1913. 

—“A Spirit Flower” (song), sung by Julie Manierre, 
Chicago, November 26, 1913. 

—“A Spirit Flower” (song), sung by Eleanor Haz- 
zard Peocock, Church of Our Father, Detroit, Mich. 

November 25, 1913. 

—“A Spirit Flower” (song), sung by Mrs. George W. 
Turney, Minerva Club Concert, Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York, November 24, 1913. 

—“A Spirit Flower” (song), sung by Bertha Kinzl, 
Morrill studio recital, Aeolian Hall, New York, No- 
vember 18, 1913. 


“A Spirit Flower” (song), sung by Evan Williams, 
Infantry Hall, Providence, R. L., November 11, 1913 
—“A Spirit Flower’ (song), sung by Frederick C 
Freemantel, First Baptist Church, Minneapolis, Minn., 
November I1, 1913. 

—“A Spirit Flower” (song), sung by Hanna Butler, 
Edgewater Country Club concert, Chicago, November 
5, 1913. 

—“A Spirit Flower” (song), sung by Maude Fenlon 
Bollman, Chicago, November 13, 1913. 

-“A Spirit Flower” (song), sung by Idelle Patterson, 
Calvary Methodist Episcopal Church, New York, No 
vember 10, 1913. 

—“A Spirit Flower” (song), Roland W. 
Hayes, Steinert Hall, Boston, November 5, 1913. 
—"“A Fool’s Soliloquy” (song), sung by Charles W. 
Clark, Fine Arts Theatre, Chicago, November 3, 1013 
—“A Fool's Soliloquy” (song), sung by Edward Hin 
shaw, Benefit Concert, Jersey City, N. J., November 
II, 1913. 

—‘“Sonata Heroic” (piano), played by Vernon Spen 
cer, Auditorium, Los Angeles, Cal., November 17, 1913 

“Hymn to the Night” (song), sung by John T 
Hand, Liberty Theatre, Salt Lake City, Utah, Novem- 
ber 26, 1913. 


sung by 


Gilberte, Hallett—Youth” (song), sung by Mathilde Hal 
lam McLewee, New York, December 16, 1913. 

“Raindrop,” “Forever and a Day” (songs), sung 
by Evelyn Dubois, Carnegie Hall, New York, Novem 
ber 29, 1913. 

“Raindrop,” “Forever and a Day” (songs), sung by 
Evelyn Dubois, Brooklyn, December 3, 1913 
—‘‘Spring’s Serenade” (song), sung by Lida White, 
Carnegie Hall, New York, November 29, 1913. 

“Ah, Love, But a Day” (song), sung by Mme, Og- 
den-Crane, Carnegie Hall, New York, November 20, 
1913. 

“Ah, Love, But a Day” (song), sung by Sibyl Sam 
mis McDermid, London, Ont., November 7, 1913. 

“Ah, Love, But a Day” (song), sung by Sibyl Sam 
mis McDermid, Chicago, December 3, 1913. 

—“Menuet la Phyllis’ (song), sung by Vivian Eccles, 
New York, December 3, 1913. 

—"“Menuet la Phyllis” 
Chicago, December 14, 1913. 


(song), sung by Mme. Jomelli, 


—“A Rose, a Dream” (song), sung by Ellison van 
Hoose, Waldorf-Astoria, New York, 
1913 

—“A Rose, a Dream” (song), sung by Ellison van 
Hoose, Waldorf-Astoria, New York, December 4, 1013 
—“A Rose, a Dream” (song), sung by Ellison van 
Hoose, Waldorf-Astoria, New York, December 6, 1913 
—“A Rose, a Dream” (song), sung by Ellison van 
Hoose, Brooklyn, December 11, 1913. 

—“A Rose, a Dream’ (song), sung by Ellison van 
Hoose, Trenton, N. J., December 15, 1913. 


November 14, 


Homer, Sidney—“‘How'’s My Boy,” “Uncle Rome,” “A 
Banjo Song” (songs), sung by Ernest Hesser, Long 
Beach, Cal., December 19, 1913. 

—“Banjo “Uncle Rome” sung by 
Paul Petri, American Woman's Club, Berlin, Ger- 
many, December 15, 1913. 

—"“Dearest,” “Banjo Song” (songs), sung by Leon 
Rice, Central Methodist Episcopal Church, Stockton 
Cal., November 4, 1913. 

—“Banjo Song” (song), sung by Leon Rice, Long 
Beach Assembly, Long Beach, Cal., August 28, 1913. 
—“Dearest,” “Banjo Song” (songs), sung by Leon 
Rice, Columbia Theatre, Santa Rosa, Cal., October 
23, 1913. 

Kirsteiner, Jean Paul—“Three Night Songs,” “Invocation 
to Eros,” “His Lullaby,” “Oh, Breath of the Golden 
Day” (songs), sung by Marie van Gelder, the Ogontz 
School, Ogontz, Pa., December 2, 1913 
—“His Lullaby,” “Invocation to Eros,” “If I Were a 
Raindrop,” “Morning” (songs), sung by Leon Rice, 
Central Methodist Episcopal Church, Stockton, Cal., 
November 4, 1913. 

—“Canticle of Love,” “The Betrothal,” “Invocation to 


Song,” (songs), 


Lullaby,” “Morn- 
Beach Assem 


Eros,” “If I Were a Raindrop,” “His 
ing” (songs), n Rice, Long 


Cal., August 28, 1913 


ung by Le 
bly, Long Beach, 


La Forge, Frank—‘“Like the Rosebud,” “Expectancy” 


(songs), sung by Frances Alda, Waco, Tex., December 
12, 1913. 
“To a Messenger” (song), sune by Willim Sim 


mons, Westwood Musical Club, Westwood, N, J., De- 
cember 12, 1913 
“Romance” (piano), played by the composer, Welles 
Wellesley, Mass., 
—“Serenade” (cello), played by Gutia Casini, Welles 
ley College, Wellesley, Mass., 

“Like the R 
Frances Alda, Wellesley College, 


le y College December 15, 101? 
December 15, 191 
‘Expectancy”’ 


W ellesk ,- Ma S., Ly 


sebud,” (songs), sung by 
cember 15, 1913 

MacDowell, Edward A 
Old Trysting Place,” “To a Wild Rose” (violoncell 


“Romanze in E minor,” “At an 


played by Frederick Preston Search, auditorium 
the State Normal School, Los Angeles, Cal., December 
I, 1913. 


“To a Wild 
by G 
1913. 

“At an Old Trysting Place,” 


(piano), played 


“Midsummer” (| 


Ind 


: * 
Rose, 
hart, December 15, 


Davis Bri Bourbon, 


‘To a Wild Rose,” “R 
Honcello), played by Frederick 


hool ot Music, P 


manze in E minor” (vi 


Preston Search, the Arizona Se hoenix 
Ariz., December 9, 1913. 
, played by 


1913 
sung 


“To a Wild Rose,” “Midsummer” (piano) 
G. Davis Brillhart, 
“The Robin Sings in the Apple Tree” (song), 
MacDowell Club, Seattle, Wash 


tourbon, Ind., December 15 
by Philip Gearheart 
November 24, 1913. 
MacDowell 
November 24, 1913 


—Parting” (chorus), Club Chorus, S« 
attle, Wash., 
“Confidence,” 
Woods,” “Mein Liebchen” (5s 
Latham, Horace Mann Audit 
New York, De 
and Scherzo 
Ada 
sicale, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
“The Sea’ 
Club, Cincinnati, 
Etude in F 
Woodhams, 
Ind., 
‘Concert Etude” (piano), played by 
Wesley Methodist 
December 11, 1913 
Legend—“A Deserted Farm” (organ), pl 
Lily Wadhams-Moliere, Wesley Methodist |} 
Church, Chicago, Ill., December 11, 1913. 


the 
Helen 


rium, Columbia Univer 


“Midsummer,” “Lullaby,” “In 


mgs), sung by 
sity, ember 18, 1913 
from The Tragic Sonata” 


Zeller, W 


December 9, 1013 


“Largo 


(piano), played by man's Club mu 


(song), sung by Helen Hinkle, Woman’s 
Ohio, December 9, 1013 

played by Al 
Club, 


“Concert 
Meda 


mond, 


(pian 


sharp 


Hammond Country Ham- 


December 4, 1913 


Al Meda Wad 


hams, Episcopal Church, Chicago 


ayed by 
4 


Sam ‘ 
15¢ pai 


“Thy Beaming Eyes [he Sea” (songs), sung by 


Ernest Hesser, Long Beach, Cal., December 19, 1013 


“Ungarish,” op. 390, No. 12 (piano), played by Jessi: 


Hansen, Presbyterian Church, Battineau, N. Dak., Jan 
uary 7, 1914 

“At an Old Trysting Place,” “To a Wild Rase,” 
“Romanze in E minor” (violoncello), played by Fred 


erick Preston Search, auditorium of the State Normal 
School, Tempe, Ariz., December 9, 1913 
“At an Old Place,” “To a 


“Romanze in E minor” (vi 


Wild Rose,” 
loncello), played by Fred 
Club, San Antonio 


Trysting 
erick Preston Search, Travis Tex 
December 15, 1913 

“Idylle, A “Hungarian, 
played by Florence G. Rice 
Hall, Boston, January 8, ror. 

“Improvisation,” “N 
nor,” “To a Wild Rose,” 
Etude,” op 


A minor” (piano) 


major,” 
f 


Huntington Chambers 
welette,” “Polonaise in E m 
“The Water Lily,” “Concer 
played by Mills, Wes 


Place, Neb. lanuar 


36 (piano), Clara 
leyan Faculty Club, 
10, 1914 

Ware, Harriet—“The Land” (song 
Helen Latham, Mann Auditorium, Columia 
University, New York, December 18, 1913 
—“Mammy’s Song” (song), sung by 
Long Beach, Cal., December 19, 1913 
—“Wind and Lyre” (song), sung by 


University 


Forgotten 
Horace 
Hesse r 


Ernest 


Evan Williams, 
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Hartford Choral Concert, Hartford, Conn., December 
9, 1913. 

“Hindu Slumber Song” (song), sung by Mary Jor 
dan, Haarlem Philharmonic Society, New York, De- 
cember 18, 1913. 

“Alone I Wander’ and “Boat Song’ (songs), sung 
by John Barnes Wells, Haarlem Philharmonic Society, 
New York, December 18, 1913. 

“A Day in Arcady” (duet cycle), sung by Mary Jor- 
dan and John Barnes Wells, Haarlem Philharmonic 
Society, New York, December 18, 1913. 

Joat Song” (song), sung by George Harold Miller, 
Kansas City, Mo., December 18, 1913. 

The Last Dance’ (song), sung by Agnes Griswold 
Kinnard, Thursday Musical ‘Club, Minneapolis, Minn., 
December 4, 1913 

Hindu Slumber Song” (song), sung by Edgar Don- 
yvan, Metropolitan Life Club Concert, New York, De- 
ember 18, 1913. 

“The Call of Radha” (song), sung by Caroline 
Crenshaw, New York, December 16, 1913. 

The Forgotten Land” (song), sung by Helen 
Latham, Columbia University, New York, December 
18, 1912 

“Mammy’s Song” (song), sung by Paul Petri, Amer- 
ican Woman’s Club, Berlin, Germany, December 15, 


“Mammy’s Song” (song), sung by Leon Rice, Cen- 
tral ‘Methodist Episcopal Church, Stockton, Cal., No- 
mber 4, 1913 
Boat Song’ (song), sung by (Clarice Griffith Catlin, 
Bottineau, N. Dak., January 7, 1913. 
“Mammy’s Song” (song), sung by Leon Rice, Co- 


lumbia Theatre, Santa Rosa, ‘Cal., October 23, 1913. 





SPOKANE NOTES. 


z1o-211 Auditorium Building, 
Spokane, Wash., January 13, 1914 
' 


dgar C. Sherwood, head of the piano department of 


Spokane School of Music, presented seven of his ad- 
vanced pupils in recital Tuesday evening, January 6, at 
\ nt M. E. Church. The pupils, Marguerite Wilmer, 
Ksther Perkins, Anna Belden, Marianne Byers, Bessie 


Renard, Walter 
g and creditable program 
nner 

| ibeth du Barry Gill’s slogan, “One laugh is worth a 

In her very delightful 

ram Friday night, January 9, at the Spokane Hotel, 

But the 

nai iughs that her humorous readings brought forth 


Barglind, and Eva Pearson, gave an in- 


nd groans,” is well chosen 
her audience in continual good humor 


uch a tribute to her art as the profound atten- 


her 
ner 


rendering of the arena scene from “Quo 
\ It was indeed a well sustained bit of dramatic 


mm that gained her much applause. After a short 


luctory history of the harp, Mrs. Gill hurried through 
program, as so many people were compelled to stand; 
ifter filling the Moorish room it was found necessary to 
take out the movable partitions and make room for the 
vertlow in the corridors, The program was as follows: 
Humor eadings, “Greeting,” “Flowery,” and “The 


Wedding.” Contralto folk songs, with harp accompani- 
ment, “My Ain Folk,” Scotch; “The Dear Little Girl,” 
Irish; “Drink to Me Only With Thine Eyes,” and “Sally 
n Our Alley,” English 


Pr t st ry, ‘The 


Humorous dramatic readings, “A 
Engineer's Story,” “Country Horse 
and “Two Laughing Children.” Songs, “His 
“1 Remembers,” Carrie Jacobs Bond; “Ii 
MacDermid; “Colored Philosophy.” 
“Plantation Melodies,” the “Rosary,” Nevin 


a 


} 

Lullaby” and “Gi 
I Knew You,” by 
Harp SOLOS 


wed the “Quo Vadis” selection, and the program 


with “Not Understood” and “Keep a-going,” two 
readings 
sitet nRre 
Che Musical Art Society held its second open meeting 
Monday night, January 12, at the Chamber of Commerce 
\ Rooms. The Gesner-Sorenson String Quartet, 


Le Roy Gesner, first violin; Lillian Freder- 

k, second violin; Julius Blinn, viola, and Ferdinand Sor- 

enson, cello, played the Beethoven quartet Op. 18, No. 4. 

For the second part of the program, Mrs. F. H. Mac- 

Donald gave an interesting and instructive essay on the 

it of opera, from its inception in Florence dur- 

great days of the Renaissance to the present day, 

with illustrations on the Victor Victrola by Caruso, Homer, 

Melba, Gadski, Van Hoose, Mattfeld, Journet, Reiss, 
Schumann-Heink, and Farrar. Exmo M. Minenart. 





Perugini Retires. 
Jack” Perugini, who formerly was well known in 
grand opera here and during many years sang the tenor 
roles in Italian, as well as English operas, and later was 
one of the leading tenors in comic opera throughout this 
country, recently retired from activity and has gone to the 
Edwin Forrest Home at Holmesburg, Pa. to reside. 
Perugini formerly was a great favorite with opera-goers 
and was popular in his profession, having hosts of friends. 


PORTLAND ORCHESTRA PLAYS 
FOR STUDENTS AND CLERGYMEN. 


Conductor Addresses Invited Audience—Paderewski Obliged 
to Cancel Recital Owing to Indisposition--A 
Delightful Costume Song Recital. 

Por seakicnt” te 914. 
Tomorrow afternoon has been set for the third concert 
of the Portland Symphony Orchestra. George E. Jeffery, 
an able conductor, will direct the organization. Beethoven's 
symphony No. 3, “Eroica,” is on the program. Sixteen 
hundred high school pupils and a number of clergymen 
heard the orchestra play on Friday morning, January 16. 
They listened to the above mentioned symphony; also to 
Wagner's Vorspiel and “Isolde’s Liebestod,” Rossini’s over- 
ture to “William Tell,” and other works. Invitations were 
sent to the students and clergymen to attend the rehearsal. 
Conductor Jeffery addressed the audience and, among other 
things, said: “We select the best kind of music and in our 
humble way are striving to inspire the community to better 
thoughts and uplifting diversion. Music, more than all the 
arts, influences the lives and homes of our city. Good music 
and good literature are character builders and inspire 
greater efficiency.” All appreciated the music. 
nner 
Many music lovers assembled at the Armory on Janu- 
ary 9 to hear Paderewski play, but he did not appear. Since 
leaving Portland the pianist canceled his San Francisco 
engagement, and others, too. According to the local news- 
papers he has an attack of neuritis and is unable to keep 
his engagements for the present. 
nner 
Arnold von der Aue, the Swiss-American tenor, of Chi- 
cago, has been engaged to sing here about February 21. 
He will appear under the auspices of the Swiss Club, 
nner 


Portland fell in love with Yvonne de Treville, the em- 
inent coloratura soprano. At her recital in the Lincoln 
High School Auditorium, January 14, she came up to, and 
even exceeded all expectation. She won an ovation. Ex- 
quisite accompaniments were played by Edith Bowyer 
Whiffen. The concert was given under the direction of 
the Portland Musical Association, Mrs. Warren E. Thomas, 
president: Mrs. John F. This was the 





Logan, secretary. 
program 
PART FIRST—EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, 
Mile. de Maupin (in Louis XIV costume). 


Ritornerai Fra Poco ¥s «+++. Hasse 
Menuet Chante exnet +i Peasy OS Reade sas kon Lalli 
L’Amour est un Enfant Trompeur... seeee Martin 





’hillis vecceeeeseees Anthony Young 
, aekecna ...Henry Carey (1690-1743) 
PART SECONDNINETEENTH CENTURY. 
Jenny Lind (in 1850 costume). 
Phema E Variazioni. ..Proch (1809-1874) 
Scandinavian Folksong ... sietes bh ngs 0 08satn ewhhenel oaks 
Mad Scene from Camp of Silesia (composed for Jenny Lind), 
Meyerbeer (1791-1861) 
PART THIRD—TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
Yvonne de Treville. 


Pastorale ... 





\ir from Louise, veeevceeesee Charpentier 
Chanson Provencale .,.... pes babtocyns bene so¢cnnceneeel OGan 
(Arranged for Mile. de Treville by the composer.) 

Ttry eee Tree <seeeeeees+Mary Carr Moore 

(Composed for and dedicated to Mlle, de Treville.) 
Medes keene ..«++Charles Wakefield Cadman 
(Composed for and dedicated to Mile. de Treville.) 

Auf der Bleiche.. ceseccrcecscesecsecsecs Carmen Sylve-Bungert 
(Arranged for Mile. de Treville by Her Majesty the 
Queen of Roumania, Carmen Sylva.) 

\ria from Ballo in Maschera 


Re 
An interesting recital was given by the violin pupils of 
E. O. Spitzner in the Masonic Temple, on Sunday after- 
noon, January 11. Mendelssohn's “Festival” march, which 
was at the top of the program, was played by forty violin- 
ists. They were assisted by Ferdinand Konrad, cello; 
R. A. Ross, clarinet: Emil Thielhorn, viola, and Carl Stoll, 
double bass. “Sunrise,’ a symphonic poem by Mr. Spitz- 
ner, proved highly entertaining to the large audience, The 
soloists were: Adolph Weinstein, Inez Chambers, Sylvia 
Weinstein, Loris Gratke, Modesta Mortensen, Florence 
McElroy, Isabelle Steel and Elsie Lewis. Each proved the 
thoroughness of the methods employed at Mr. Spitzner’s 
studio. Piano accompaniments were furnished by Jessie 
Lewis, Katherine Lewis, Emily McElroy and Kathleen 
Benoit. : 


My Garden ...... 


Phistledown . 


Last Wednesday Dr. Emil Enna, pianist, and Robert 
Lovell Wilson, baritone, both of Portland, appeared before 
the students of one of the local high schools. Their pro- 
gram was made up of works by Scandinavian composers. 
The concert was given under the direction of the Monday 
Musical Club, Mrs. H. A. Heppner, president. 

nar 


F. W. Vincent and E. S. Lister, of the Portland Grand 
Opera Association, have severed their connection with the 
National Grand Opera Company of Canada, which they 
purposed to bring to Portland in February. Messrs. Vin- 


cent and Lister announce the Chicago Grand Opera Com- 
pany for April 2, 3 and 4, when “Aida,” “Rigoletto,” “Par- 
sifal” and “Tosca” will be presented in a local theatre. 
The prices will range from $1.50 to $s. 

ner 


Vivian Pallett was heard in an exceptionally gratifying 
piano recital in Eilers Hall, January 16. The intelligent 
playing of the young lady demonstrated fine training. Her 
program included compositions by Grieg, Schumann, Cho- 
pin, Scriabine, Mendelssohn and Moszkowski. Miss Pal- 
lett was presented by W. Gifford Nash, whose name has 
been on the Musica Courrer’s subscription list for more 
than twenty years. Joun R. OaTMAN. 





BRUSSELS MUSIC NOTES. 
Some Reports of Concerts in the Belgian Capital. 
52, rue de l’Ermitage, 
Brussels, January 1, 1914. 
Norah Drewett recently won much favorable comment 
and made a profound impression in a program which she 
played at a matinee musicale, given in her honor by the 
Countess Horace van der Burch. Her program included 
Chopin’s F minor fantasie, the barcarolle, the berceuse, 
and an etude, a Debussy number, and Saint-Saéns’ “Etude 
Valse.” An invited audience, including the elite of the 
Brussels musical society, had the pleasure of listening to 
Miss Drewett. An engagement for next year at the Cercle 
Artistique assures us of an opportunity of hearing this 
young artist in recital. 





An ovation unequalled this season was given to Carl 
Friedberg, the master pianist, of Cologne, at his recital 
at Salle Patria. Notwithstanding his frequent appearances 
in Brussels, Friedberg never has been heard to better ad- 
vantage than on Wednesday evening. The breadth of his 
musical conception, the honesty with which he presents his 
ideas, and his poetic depth all serve to make of him one 
of the great and interesting personalities among the pian- 
ists. He has arrived at that point in his art where one no 
longer thinks of technic, perfect as it may be; in fact, one 
cannot think of technic when Friedberg is at the piano. He 
has been universally called the “poet of the piano,” and 
with reason. His way of penetrating and communicating 
Brahms is unique. That does not mean that he does not 
play Liszt with a bravura and technical perfection which 
perhaps is not expected from a poet and dreamer like Fried- 
berg. His program contained no new works, being made up 
of two Beethoven sonatas the one in E minor, op. 90, and 
the “Moonlight,” a group each of Brahms, Chopin and 
Liszt numbers, but he revealed the beauty of each work 
to its greatest advantage. Friedberg will be soloist for the 
next Ysaye concert, January 18, when he will play the 
Brahms concerto, No. 2, op. 83. 

mre”, 


Handel’s oratorio, “Israel in Egypt.” opened the series 
of concerts given yearly by the Royal Conservatory. It 
was conducted by Leon du Bois, director of the institution, 
and was executed by the orchestra, chorus and soloists of 
the conservatory. In this oratorio the greater part is given 
to the choruses, which are often curiously intermingled, and 
the orchestra serves only as an accompaniment. Also, the 
solos are of much less importance than in Handel’s other 
works of this kind. It was majestically performed, with 
great precision in the attacks and remarkable voice and 
tone quality in the whole ensemble of chorus and orchestra. 
Among the soloists Jean Mertens won especial applause 
for his rendition of the tenor recitatives. A large and en- 
thusiastic audience attended each of the three performances 
(two public repetitions and the concert). 

nere 

Lonny Epstein, a pupil of Carl Friedberg, who gave a 
recital at the Grande Harmonie, is not unknown in Brus- 
sels. Her appearance in concert with orchestra last spring 
brought her into much favorable notice. Beethoven's thir- 
ty-two variations in C minor, which opened her program, 
was given with a fully competent technic, clearness of 
phrasing and rhythms, variety of nuancing and in a fresh 
and earnest spirit. It was followed by an execution full of 
life and verve, of Schumann’s “Davidsbiindlertanze” fan- 
tasie in F minor, berceuse, and valse in F major of Chopin, 
and Liszt's etude in F minor. Mlle. Epstein won an en- 
thusiastic reception from the large and musical audience 
who heard her and responded by two encores at the end of 
her program. 

RnRe 

Yvette Guilbert’s unusual and amusing talent appealed 
so strongly to the popular taste that after two soirees given 
by her in Brussels, a third has been announced to satisfy 
the numerous demands of the public. Mme. Guilbert’s pro- 
grams consist principally of folk and old dance and char- 
acter songs, many of which she has searched for and dis- 
covered herself. She had the assistance of Virginia Brooks, 
singer; Louis Fleury, flutist, and Daniel Jeisler, pianist. 

Luetia ANDERSON. 
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PUCCINI, IN MILAN, 
WRITING NEW OPERA. 


Reveals to Musical Courier the Name of His 
Next Work—Debut of Promising Australian 
Singer — “Parsifal” Given Impressive 
Production at La Scala with Ameri- 
can in the Title Part. 

Milan, January 10, 1914 

The other day at the Cafe Biffé, where afternoon tea 
is served with music (and, let me add, that the music is 
unusually good), I ran Puccini, with 
whom I had a very agreeable half hour’s chat. He had 
just come from Berlin and Vienna. In Vienna he saw 
the one hundredth performance of “Madame Butterfly” 
and the one hundred and seventy-second performance of 
“Bohéme.” That is given by the Royal Opera there. At 
present he is at work on a one act opera by a French au- 
thor, Didier Gold. The opera is to be called “Hooplande,” 
and has a very interesting plot, but this he would not re- 
veal just now. 


across Giacomo 


nner 
Italian debut was made by Elsa 
Stralia, an Australian, at Genoa, a few days since. She 
appeared in “Gli Ugonotti” at the Carlo Felice Teatro, 
where she went on with but one rehearsal, and her suc 
cess was remarkable, the Italians being unrestrainedly 
enthusiastic. Her voice is a dramatic soprano of splen 
did warmth, and in her appearance at Covent Garden last 
spring she made a splendid impression. Her real name 
is not Stralia, but she has taken the appellation from that 
of her country, using the last two syllables, much as Melba 
did of her native town, Melbourne. I am sure that Mme. 
Stralia will have a splendid career 

nae 

Between the acts of the premiere of “Parisina” I came 
upon Anton Fuchs, of Munich, and Riccardo Martin. Herr 
Fuchs, not long since a celebrated German baritone and 
now director of the stage at the Hoftheater in Munich, 
was at that time engaged at La Scala in staging “Parsifal.” 
As I joined them his greeting was: “Well, Mr. Riker, one 
would not mistake this for ‘Parsifal’ !” 

Rae 

As I listened to “Parsifal,” I could not help recalling 
the foregoing remark. There was no evidence of depres- 
sion or annoyance on the faces of the audience after the 
first act of “Parsifal,” such as I noted at the close of the 
first act of “Parisina.” On the contrary, in the corridors, 
the foyer, at the supper tables, one saw pleasant, happy 
smiles and heard naught but praise and gratification. Is 
not this a sign of the times, which denotes a craving for 
something which uplifts rather than for that which de- 
presses and depraves? 


A very auspicious 


nee 

This is the fourth hearing of “Parsifal” that I have had 
and, despite the splendid productions that I have heard 
and seen at the Metropolitan, this one at La Scala was, to 
my mind, by far the finest and most impressive. The 
directing of Tullio Serafin drew from the orchestral score 
the essence of its beauty, and never for a moment did he 
lose the scheme of development. Such a reading evidenced 
a thorough, conscientious study of the wonderful score and 
we who listened were deeply moved and impressed. In 
the cast, which was a remarkable one, was an American 
and one whom all America will remember with plea<ure. 
Edward Johnson, or, as he is at present known, Eduardo 
di Giovanni. He created the part of Parsifal in Milan 
His interpretation was splendid, vocally, musically and dra 
matically. Considering the fact that this part demands 
that the tenor sing almost entirely in the middle register. 
where nearly all tenors are weak, Mr. Johnson’s work 
was especially good. His musicianship showed splendid 
maturity, supplemented by a keen dramatic conception 
Mr. Johnson has marked histrionic ability, as was proved 


by his delineation of the distinctly different characters . 


Parsifal presents on each occasion of his presence in the 
scene. These several opposed attitudes Mr. Johnson pre 
sents with equal facility, and the portrayal is always frank 
and convincing. 
nee 
Another newcomer at La Scala, but one known in 
America, was Lucie Weidt, of the Vienna Opera. She 
sang Kundry. On account of her indisposition the “Parsi- 
fal” premiere was postponed from the 7th to the oth, and. 
without doubt, she had hardly recovered. as she did not 
sing especially well. Her voice is agreeable when allowed 
frees issue, but she inclines a little toward pressure and 
thus the timbre and vibrancy of the notes are often marred 
and the higher register is somewhat shrill. Her charac- 
terization of Kundry is good, and T look to hear her at her 
best later. 
zee 
As Gurnemanz, De Angelis was wonderful. Each time 
I hear this artist I come away with the impression of 


complete satisfaction. And this is equally true in respect 
to Galefi, who sang Amfortas. Their voices are similar, 
having the same warm, sonorous timbre and an emission 
which defies criticism, also an art of expression replete 
with finesse. These two roles were portrayals of note 
Each time I view a new spectacle at La Scala I am trans 
ported by the magnificence and infinite detail of the scenic 
effects, 
and last act was unusually beautiful. 
nner 


“Parsifal” is rich in vocal color, the 


The panorama of the moving scenery in the first 


Sung in Italian 
language allowing continuity of tone, whereas in German 
one hears a continuity of consonants; yet German can be 
sung if one knows how to sing. One might sum up the 
usual German singing in the words of an old Italian mas 
ter: “They speak their sing instead of singing their 
speak.” FRANKLIN RIKER, 





OBITUARY | 


Emil Liebling, pianist, 





teacher, composer, lecturer, and 
writer, died at his home in Chicago on January 21, after 
an illness of several months. 

Born in Piless, 
parents, Emil 


Germany, April 12, 1851, of musica 


Liebling early displayed aptitude for the 


tonal career which he adopted after a thorough course of 





EMII 


LIEBLING 


heodore Kullak and Liszt, for piano, and 


In 1872 the young mu 


study with Ehrlich, ’ 
Dorn for harmony and composition 
sician settled in Chicago, where for over forty years his tal 
ent, industry and exceptionally engaging personality helped 


him to build up a clientele of pupils extending over the 


entire United States, west of Chicago. It was Emil Lieb 
ling’s boast that all his pupils remained his friends, for he 
had a system of correspondence through which he never 
lost track of them and their doings, and always 


to aid them with advice and in other practical ways 


was ready 


Aside from his concert and teaching work (his studio 
was at Kinsball Hall) Emil Liebling ranked as a prolif 
and popular composer of salon music for the piano, an in 
cisive and pungent writer for musical periodicals and an 
extremely brilliant and authoritative lecturer, a capacity 
in which he made regular visits to many educational insti 
tutions throughout the He also was editor of the 
(American History and Encyclopedia of Music 

By virtue of his well stocked mind and amiable wit. th« 
deceased enjoyed a reputation in Chicago as one of the 
city’s most gifted post prandial speakers. 


favorite with his colleagues, for he always thought and 


country. 


He was a prime 


spoke kindly of them and helped many a struggling young 
musician to obtain his professional start 

Mr. Liebling leaves a widow, Florence M. Liebling, and 
four daughters, Mrs. M. Jones, of New York; Mrs. J. I 
Hydrick, of Brookline, Mass.; Mrs. William FEvans, and 
Mrs. Robert Douglas, of Chicago. Two of Emil Leibling’s 
surviving brothers are the pianists, Max Liebling and 
George Liebling. 

Funeral services were held last Thursday afternoon at 
St. Chrysostom’s Church, Chicago. The active pallbearers 


were C. C. Curtis, Curtis Kimball, Edward Smith, T. S 
Delaney, D. A. Clippinger and Harrison M. Wild. The 
honorary pallbearers: Roy Brown, W. G. Paynter, Frank 
Peers, Jacob Swart and R. H. Holt. 





Jessie Caverhill-Cameron. 
Caverhill-Cameron, a brilliant young Montreal 
piamist, died at the home of her parents, 41 St 
street, Montreal, January 17 

Miss Caverhill-Cameron had been a piano pupil at the 
McGill Conservatorium of Music, later she studied with 
Alfred Laliberte, and two seasons with Joseffy, by whom 


Tessie 


Famille 


her musical talent was held in high esteem. After a veat 
in Europe spent in study with prominent piano teachers 
there, she returned to Joseffy, and during last season with 
the famous master filled many engagements in New York 
where her brilliant playing and attractive personality won 
for her many friends . 

Upon her return from New York to Montreal in 1913 
she suffered a nervous breakdown, which was followed by 
a more serious illness ultimately ending in her death, 





H. Southwick Perkins. 

Dr, H. Southwick Perkins, for more than sixty years a 
teacher of music in Chicago, passed away there last Tues- 
day, January 20, after a short illness. He was eighty-one 
years old 

Dr, Perkins went to Chicago in 1854. He organized 
and for a number of years was president of the Chicago 
National College of Music. He was one of the founders 
and for a number of years president of the Illinois Music 


Teachers’ Association He was also secretary of the Na 


tional Music Teachers’ Association for ten years. Dr 
Perkins published a number of books of hymns and glees 
and other compositions, 

The funeral took place at the Masonic Temple, Chicago 
Friday afternoon, January 23. The remains were cre 
mated 





Luman A. Phelps 


Luman A. Phelps, vocal instructor, died on Sunday 


January 18, at his home, 7247 Euclid avenue, Bryn Mawr 
Pa. after a long illness. He was sixty-four years old and 
had been a music teacher in Chicago for many years. H« 
studied music and voice culture under several Eur pean 
in Italy 

Funeral services were held at his residence last Wednes 
day afternoon, January 21 


la 


teachers and sang in opera 


and interment was at Grinnell 


An iati 
Appreciation. 

4 , Chicago, Tanuary ; 
To the Musical Courier: 

\ special sense of bereavement is felt by those of us w 
knew Emil Liebling, the distinguished member of the mu 
sical profession, who has been called away from his 
in the world of music by the 


work 
only power that could bring 
him to rest from it 

In the death of our beloved friend and coworker we los 


a brilliant, large hearted, many ! 


sided man aman wht 


brought keen intelligence, great pianistic technic, facility 


in composition, and artistic insight, to the service of those 


who would learn, inspiring all, the humble plodder 8 


well as his many highly gifted pupils; a man whosi 
abounding vitality and ready wit flashed illumination and 
cheer on every occasion; a man whose kindline loyalt 
and generosity were always to be relied upon 

In qualities, both of head and heart, Emil Liebling w 


a remarkable man. His influence was widespread and will 


endure. His memory is a cherished poss 

| rederic Ww Root \ r (sarw 
John J. Hattstaedt Arthur Olaf A 
Harrison M. Wild Karl Reckz« 

F. Ziegfeld \dolf Muhimas 
Fannie Bloomfield Z« t Maurice Rosenf: 
Karleton Hackett Walton Perkis 
DD. A. Clippinger Gertrude Grosscup 
Wilhelm Middelschult. Rayna Linne 
Adolf Weidig eniot Levy 
Herbert Butler Silvio Scionti 
Allen Spence \dolph Brun 
Rossetter G. E. Col Arthur Dun 
Arthur M. Burton Glenn Dillard G 
Walter Spry Frank T. Ba'rd 


Herman Devries 


Denver Philharmonic. 


The fifth concert of the Denver Philharmonic Or 


took place January 16, with this program 


Overture, Polyeucte Duka 
Concerto for violin Heethoven 
Eglogue, Poeme V'irg Rabaud 
Chaconne Bact 
Capriccio Eapagn Rimeky-Korsakow 

The Beethoven and Bach numbers in the foregoing fis 


were played by Jacques Thibaud 
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OPERA IN MILWAUKEE. 


Chicago Grand Opera Company Terminates Series in Mil- 
waukee— MacDowell Club Presents Polish and Hun- 
garian Music—Wisconsin Conservatory School 
of Opera Gives “Chimes of Normandy.” 








Milwaukee, Wis., Jamuary 22, 1914 

of opera performances given by the Chicago 
{ Opera Company were brought to a close on Jan- 
was presented in the 


It was a gala day 


i ie eric 


when “Madama Butterfly” 


“Tosca” in the evening. 


for the American singers in the company, for the four 
principal roles were sung by Jane Osborne-Hannah, Mar- 
garet Keyes, George Hamlin and Clarence Whitehill. 
Wrancisco Daddi, Minnie Egener, Trevisan, Defrere and 


Constantin Nicolai all acquitted themselves with credit. The 


opera was beautifully staged, especially the first act, and 
} } 
re i 


rus sang with precision and good tonal balance, 
Giuseppe Sturani conducted. 
mee 
“Tosca,” the opera chosen for the evening performance, 


Alice Zepopilli, 
White (because of the latter’s illness), the op- 


gave who substituted on short notice for 
Lal 
of appearing in the principal role, and she scored 

Giovanni Polese made a convincing Scarpia 
and vocally proved to be one of the best baritones heard 
here. The role of 


portunity 


a triumph 


Mario was sung with great virility and 


beautiful voice by Aristodemo Giorgini. Constantin Nicolai 
vas adequate in Angelotti, and Emilio Venturini appeared 
in the role of Sciarrone Minnie Egener and Messrs. 
Preish and Fosetta were the remaining singers chosen for 
this cast, The singing of the chorus in the second act be- 
neath Scarpia’s window was highly meritorious, and the 
finale of the first act was given with fine volume of tone 
and ymmendable accuracy Attillio Parelli conducted. 
Fernand Almanz deserves to be complimented on his able 


tage management, for he shows no sign of being hampered 

by the rather smal] dimensions of the Pabst Theatre stage. 
mre 

ell Club presented a program of Polish and 

at the Athenaeum, which 

because of the support 

given the Chopin concerto by a string orchestra, composed 


The MacDo 
Hungarian music on January 13 


was of more than usual interest, 


f members of the club under the very capable direction of 
Phillips Phe 


evidence of care ful rehearsing. 


Rose orchestra played with discretion and 


Uniformity of bow- 


gave 


ng and a nice regard for phrasing marked the perform- 


ince throughout, and, while at times the tone was a little too 


full, it was alway very good quality. The orchestra 


should be encouraged. The program, arranged by Elizabeth 


Tucker and Gretchen Gugler, wa® as follows: 


IT alle rT 


Concerto, op. 


»maestoso (Chopin), Pearl van Vliet; (second pi 


a Adeline T. Ricker; first violins, Mesdames Jirachek- 
Wrangell, Rounds, Powell, Klabunda; second violins, Mes- 
Rogers, Millard, Misses Minna Strasen, Scott; viola, 
Mar Dore ello, Willy Schmidt, Miss Strasen; Rose 
lirector Polish songs: “Mazurek” (Grosman), 
5 Marzenia” (Marczewski), aria from the opera 
‘ (M k Clementine Malek; Romanze 
\ iawsk jungarian dance (Haesche), Pearl Brice; 
Der | r von Thulk Du bist wie eine Blume” (Liszt); 
fungaria Iksong ‘See the Little Pretty Maiden,” 
‘ he Wild Rose Fadeth,” “My Brown Boy Is Hiding 
l Me, Rosebud,” Mrs. Edmund Gram. Tar- 
é (I , Oo Marcan \ccompanists, Winogene 
“ und Elizabeth Tucker. 
nme 


of the Wisconsin Conservatory of 


opera 


“Chimes of Normandy” at the Pabst 


Theatre on January 16 and 17 with pronounced success. 
ly the most conspicuous feature of the performance 

lent singing of the chorus, which was made up 

ts especially selected for the excellent quality of 

he dancing and stage maneuvers were ex- 

¢ r and the freshness of their costumes added 

e picturesque scenes. They had been thoroughly 

Wm. Boeppler and covered themselves with 

| Magie, in the role of Serpolette, was equal to 


but her lack of 
erely handicapped her, and if Miss Magie 


trionic standpoint, 


a ais 


eally ntemplates a professional career, a long term of 


hould begin at once. She possesses a 


at cle f natural talent and was quite captivating in 


é " peretta. Germaine was prettily played 
lly sung by Cora Brinkley-Lochner, one of 

i « 1 rvatory. George Russell, as 

‘ apita s singing gave much pleasure 

| was distinct and he d'splayed 

‘ s ‘ { Beeche Burton's deli¢htful 

st ‘ ' many a laugh as Jean the 
hermat nd his beautiful and fine enunciation 
much mimented upor \rthur G, Daniells essayed 

role of Gaspard, the miser, and acted with so much 
ind ness hat honor ilong this line must be 
swarded to him, His singing vas most impressive and 
vt him many new admirers. Mr. Daniells was par- 
ularly successful both as to make-up and costuming, 


which were worthy of a professional. Messrs. Kroes and 
Fuchs, as the notary and clerk, gave a good account of the 
humorous lines allotted to them, and Mr. Monk deserves 
special mention for his singing in the second act. The 
opera was ably conducted by Severn Kuyawski, who kept 
the orchestra, chorus and soloists at all times under good 
control. That so much good material could be drawn from 
one conservatory is a matter of hearty congratulation, and 
it is to be hoped the Wisconsin Conservatory of Music 
will present at least one opera each year and keep up the 
high standard which it has set for itself in the “Chimes 
of Normandy.” ALexaNpeR MacFapyen. 





BLACKWELL JOTTINGS. 
Blackwell, Okla, January 16, 1914. 
On Wednesday evening, January 14, Archibald Olmstead, 
who has been giving one day a week to Blackwell for sev- 
eral years, met his piano pupils in their regular lessons. 
Mr. Olmstead, who is director of the Winfield College of 
Music, Winfield, Kans., is well and favorably known in 
the Middle West, not only as a man of broad musicianship. 
but also as a pedagogue who has achieved rare successes, 
as scores of his pupils will testify. The concerts given by 
Mr. Olmstead’s pupils have come to hold a definite place 
in the musical events of Blackwell. They have been well 
patronized. The programs have been gratifying to appre- 
ciative lovers of good music, and the music supporting 
people of Blackwell have learned to anticipate a high 
standard of excellence in the work of these students. 
eeme 
The Ladies’ Music Club of Blackwell will hold its first 
meeting on the evening of January 26, at the home of Emma 
B. Martin. The program will consist of piano solos, duets 
and two piano numbers, and also vocal selections. Each 
number will be preceded by concise explanatory remarks, 
thus giving the program the nature of a lecture recital. 
This club, which has only recently been organized, has for 
its purpose the cultivation of each of its members and the 
promotion of the standard of musical appreciation in the 
community. ‘Steps are being taken to join the State Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs. The club will use the course 
of study outlined and recommended by the National Fed- 
eration of Musical Clubs. The president of the Ladies’ 
Music Club is Cora Conn-Moorhead, A. A. G. O., a woman 
of much experience in such work and also an excellent 
musician, who has received training in some of America’s 
foremost musical institutions. 
nee 
The piano pupils of Archibald Olmstead met in their re- 
spective classes of harmony, counterpoint and history of 
music on Thursday, January 15. Cora Conn-Moorhead 
is the instructor in these branches of musical study. 
mee 
Cora Newhbold,.of Wellington, Kans., has consented to 
take charge 6f the department of voice in the Blackwell 
School of Music. The enrollment in her classes has been 
large and her work is meeting with much success. 
nee 
The symphony study classes he!d their regular practice 
mm Wednesday afternoon, January 14. A number of the 
piano pupils of Archibald Olmstead are engaged in this 
study with Cora Conn-Moorhead directing the wo-k. The 
eight hand arrangements of the symphonies for the piano 
are used. Those studied this week were the C minor sym- 
phony by Brahms and the Pastoral symphony by Beetho- 
ven 


Ree 


The Blackwell Choral Club held its second rehearsal at 
the high school auditorium, on the evening of Wednes- 
day, January 14. The club began its work late this year 
on account of a delay in securing a new director. Edgar 
B. Gordon, of Winfield, Kan., has charge of the work. 
It is most fortunate that the Choral Club has been able 
to induce a man of such recognized musical ability as Mr. 
Gordon to conduct the chorus. Enola A. Green at the 
piano renders her accompaniments with efficiency. The 
orchestra will be made a special feature of the Choral 
Club. The members are enthusiastic in regard to the 
work. The addition of new members on Wednesday even- 
ing was encouraging. Further efforts will be made to 
increase the membership so as to swell the chorus to a 
hundred voices if possible. It is also desired to make the 
Choral Club a permanent organization. The slogan of 
‘ast vear continues, “For a Musical Blackwell.” 

Mr. Gordon will fin'sh outlining the program for the 
first concert at the next meeting. Part songs and choruses 
from the operas and oratorios will be used. 

Mrs. L. R. West. 





“While you are asking papa for my hand in marriage, 
Phitip, I'll be playing something lively on the piano,” said 
the sweet young thing. : 

“No, T wouldn’t do that, Jessica,” replied the young 
man. “You know some people can't keep their feet still 
when they hear lively music.”—Yonkers Statesman. 
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BUFFALO CLEF CLUB 
PERFORMS “ELIJAH.” 


Brilliant Singing of Mendelssohn's Oratorio—Rubinstein 
Club’s First Concert of the Season—Noted 
Artists Heard Recently. 
ered. 
Buffalo, N. Y., January 17, 1914. 
One of the most important events of the musical season 
occurred on Thursday evening, January 8, when the Clef 
Club, a mixed chorus of over two hundred voices, Alfred 
Jury, director, gave Mendelssohn's “Elijah” with the New 
York Symphony Orchestra assisting. The soloists for the 
occasion were: Mrs. Alfred Jury, soprano; Margaret Adsit 
Barrel, contralto; Reed Miller, tenor, and Horatio Connell, 
baritone. It took much courage to enter upon such an 
ambitious undertaking, but results more than justified the 
attempt, for it was one of the finest oratorio performances 
ever given in this city. The club has established a reputa- 
tion for the high standard of its work and the nearly per- 
fect performance of Mendelssohn's difficult oratorio added 
fresh laurels to its credit. In tonal beauty, clean attack, 
absolute unity, and other requisites of good choral singing 
the club is quite beyond criticism. Mrs. Jury’s clear voice 
was heard to advantage in the solo soprano work and re- 
vealed her thorough musicianship. Mrs. Barrell's singing 
of the contralto role added to the pleasure of the evening, 
winning hearty applause. Reed Miller, who has been heard 
here at recent May festivals, again demonstrated his pop- 
ularity by the cordial reception accorded him. Mr. Con- 
nel:’s rendition of the bass parts proved to be very enjoy- 
able and some of the most sincere applause of the evening 
testified to this. 








nee 
Fritz Kreisler and Julia Culp were heard in concert on 
Tuesday evening, January 6, and the enthusiasm aroused 
was such as to satisfy the most exacting artist. It was an 
evening of pure delight. From such a wealth of beauty 
it is difficult to select any of surpassing worth, though the 
group consisting of Mr. Kreisler’s compositions, “Caprice 
Viennois” and “Tambourin Chinois” and also the twenty- 
fourth caprice by Paganini, required the addition of two 
extra numbers to satisfy the audience. It must be con- 
fessed that English speaking audiences like to hear songs in 
English, and the three which Miss Culp included in her 
program testified to this by the demonstrations which 
greeted their presentation. 
eRe 
Titta Ruffo and Mme. Tetrazzini will collaborate in con- 
cert here at the Broadway Auditorium, on January 13. 
nme 
Henry L. Vibbard, professor of organ and piano at the 
Syracuse University, was the soloist at the free organ 
concert at Elmwood Music Hall on Sunday afterneon, 
January 18. He was assisted by Charles Morati, tenor. 
nee 
On January 5, at the Hotel Statler, occurred the second 
concert of the series under the direction of Mrs. William 
Hart Boughton, with Vera Barstow, violinist, and Myrtle 
Elvyn, pianist, as soloists. The concert was largely at- 
tended and thoroughly enjoyed. Miss Elvyn’s colossal 
technic and supreme artistry place her in the front rank 
of pianists. The numbers which Miss Barstow chose to 
p'ay gave opportunity for an exhibition of her versatility. 
Lovely variations of tone production, rapidity of execution, 
and poise were characteristics of her work. Harold Osborn 
Smith played the difficult accompaniments in a most cred- 
itable manner. 
ne 
Mme. Chilson Ohrman, soprano, of Chicago, and Mme. 
Oncken, pianist, of this city, were recently heard here in a 
concert under the auspices of the Chromatic Club. Both 
artists were warmly received on account of the high qual- 
ity of their accomplishments. William J. Gomph played 
sympathetic accompaniments. 
zee 
The Rubinstein Club, a chorus of women’s voices, under 
the direction of Mrs. Gilbert Brown Rathfon, gave its first 
concert of the season on Thursday evening, January 15, 
at the Twentieth Century Club, with Beatrice McCue, con- 
tralto, of New York, as soloist. Members of the club 
contributing solo obbligato and quartet numbers were Mrs. 
William Howe, Mrs. Milford Clark, Mrs. E. E. Larkins, 
Mrs. Reuben S. Fowler, Mrs. M. Norton and the Misses 
Leary, Buehl, Trapp and Kronenberg. In Nevin’s “Twi- 
light” Mrs. Rathfon sang the obbligato solo. 
Sef 
The Flonzaley Quartet attracted a large audience on Jan- 
uary 14, when these accomplished artists were heard at 
the Twentieth Century Club. The program consisted of 
the quartet in D minor, by Schubert; suite for violin and 
cello, op. 109, by Emanuel Moor, and G major quartet, 
op. 18 by Beethoven. The concert was under the aus- 


pices of the Twentieth Century and Chromatic Clubs, who 
will present on Tuesday evening, February 17, Wilhelm 
Bachaus, the eminent pianist. 


Cora J. Taytor. 
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NEW YORK BREVITIES. 


Moritz E. Schwarz’s Wednesday Noon Organ Re- 
citals, Trinity Church— Demarest Closes Series 
of Organ Recitals —Federlein Continues Sun- 
day 4 o’Clock Recitals—Second Perform- 
ance of American Academy of Dramatic 
Arts a Smooth One—Tenor Nichols 
and Wife Busy—They Go West in 
February — Recitals at Noble’s 
Church Continue—Rechlin Ap- 
pears at White House—Ger- 
trude Gugler (Dambmann 

Pupil) Complimented. _ 


Moritz E. Schwarz, assistant organist of Trinity Church, 
gave the following program at his Wednesday noon organ 
recital, January 21, on the great organ, an audience of 353 


people hearing the music 


Andante and allegro.... wale nbs od Geek cea ¢-ocn aude dea aaa 
Adaglo «.020Ksee sven’ . Spohr 
Triple fugue, in G. ‘ ‘ ‘ Merkel 

Merkel 


Shepherd's Song.......-.- 
Final (Grand Choeur)...... .Guilmant 


Grand Chorus in A...... Kinder 


It must be remembered that the Schwarz recitals take 


place at the busy noon hour, when all downtown is at 
nevertheless when 353 people, most of them men, 


for the 


lunch ; 
go toa church to hear organ music, it speaks volumes 
music and the performer. Mr. Schwarz gives these recitals 
every Wednesday, and his programs bespeak much cathol- 
icity of taste, embracing all manner of music. The instru- 
ment has its good and its bad qualities, being human-like 
The technic of the organist, both of feet 
f 
the cultured musician, one who hears much and marks 
much. Following the recital Organist Schwarz was ob 
served reading a Zola work in the original French ere re- 
Jersey City High School at 2.30 
German 


in this respect. 
and hands, is thorough, and his taste in registration that « 


turning to his duties at 
the same day. How many organists know English, 
and French, and retain youthful interest in all things with a 
fund of humor on all occasions? His friends know thes 
are some of the characteristics of Moritz E. Schwarz. 


nner 


Clifford Demarest, fellow of the 
(and last) organ recital at Church 


American Guild of Or 
ganists, gave his sixth 
of the Messiah, January 21, the entire program being made 
up of transcriptions of Wagner operatic excerpts. The 
largest audience he has yet had listened to the music, and 
to the short talks given as explanatory annotations by the 
organist. Mr. Demarest is one of the most correct organ 
having a non-excitable nature 
prelude 


ists in Greater New York 
and knowing his music thoroughly. During the 
to “Lohengrin” the present writer noted two wrong notes 
“With the del 


“Forest Murmurs,” with its excellent 


this piece icious harmonies,” as the organist 
observed, and the 
imitation of the 


enjoyed and appreciated. The “Good Friday Music,” “Priz: 


original orchestration, were very much 


Song” and “Pilgrims’ Chorus” completed the program. A 
short resume of the six recitals shows that thirty-two 
of music were played, of which Guilmant contrib 


American composers, Bart 


pieces 
uted three, Wagner six, and the 
lett, Brewer, Demarest, eight; the remainder were by Bac’), 
Haydn, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, 
modern composers, such as Dvorak, 
It is to be hoped that the beautiful organ will 


Schubert, and various 
Jadassohn, Sibelius, 
Hollins, ete. 
be further utilized in recitals. 


nnre 


Gottfried H. Federlein will continue his organ recitals 
in the auditorium of the Ethical Culture Society, under the 
auspices, of the Board Education, during the month of 
February, at 4 o'clock, 


February 1: 


This is his program for Sunday, 


Epithalamium Woodman 
Le Petit Berger.......... Debussy 
Hommage a Mendelesoba. ..Calkin 
Larghetto, from znd Symphony.. teethoven 
Pizzicati, from Sylvia Delibes 


Le Secret d'Amour ‘ ’ «Klein 
Toccata in D minor Federlein 


’ SODER-HUEGK 


THE eons fl GERMAN SS as 
famous for her correct Voice Placement and Tone Devel pment, 
is open for a limited number of engagements. Singers prepared for 
Church, Concert, Opera. Celebrated Garcia Method taught 


Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway. New York Phone 6221 Bryant 


GERMAINE SCHNITZER 


THE FAMOUS AUSTRIAN PIANIST 
In America Season 1914-1915 


Direction: R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway, New York City 
BALDWIN PIANO 











Romance Sans Paroles..... .... 0+. 000000 be. cgganegedes use 
PUR. Bee BR Bind cccccicsnnedevccccscccccescestbaccuese ons Guilmant 


The second performance by senior students of the Amer- 
ican Academy of Dramatic Arts, at the Empire Theatre, 
had two plays—viz. “The Point of View 
“Love's Strategem 
institution, 


January 22, 
(character studies in three scenes), and 
a comedy. This is the thirtieth season of this 
from which so many graduates have gone forth to enter 
the ranks of the profession. The school is blessed this 
year in possessing so many good looking young women and 
talent also. In con 
things move along with professional ease and 
carefully planned, 


men, who have pronounced dramatic 
sequence, 
effectiveness. t is evident that casts are 
rehearsals are thorough and frequent, e'se such smooth 
performances would be imposs ble. Instead of selecting 


a few of the performers for special mention, the Musica 


Courier this week presents the entire casts, as follows 
“THE POINT OF VIEW.” 
Character Studies, in Three Scenes, by Rachel Crothers 
CAST 
Scene I 
Eve Clara Thoman 
Pilly Helene Eddy 
Rena. Mabe! Sige! 
Hetty. Hope Loring 
Job .. Leonard Doyle 
Hiram. Everett Hove 
Scene II. 
George Genevieve Robinson 
fanet Alma Tell 


rhornton Albert Gary 


Freddie : Alfred Shirley 
Scene ITI 

Cecily Ruth Smith 

Mrs, Trevelan «sseesOlive Tell 











The 


Philadelphia Orchestra 


FOUNDED 1900 





LEOPOLD 


STOKOWSKI 


Conductor 





Address all Communications to 


RALPH EDMUNDS, Manager 1314 Pennsylvania Building 

















Harriet Virg ( ‘ 

Jack Douglas MaclLea 

Mr. Trevelan Alan Foster 
Seene A hillside on an August afternoon 


Time—The present 
“LOVE'S STRATAGEM 
A Comed in Two Acts, by Maurice A ' 
(Translated from the French by Mrs, Charles Avery Doremu 


Cas 
Count de Leger David L. Leonard 
Marquis Agenor A\libert Gary 
Mrusquin Harvey Nichols 
Countess de Leger Faith Cole 
lerrette Lelice Sencion 
Scenes—Act I—The Drawing-root { Count de Leger’s ( astle 


France 
Act Il-—The same evening 
During the reign of Louis XV 


nee 


January ti, a delightful per formance 


Time—Year 1740 


Sunday afternoon, 


of Saint-Saéns’ “Christmas Oratorio” was given at the 
Ascension by the choir and soloists, under 
Warren. 
soprano; Mrs. John H 
, and Earl Tuck 


oTgan 


Church of the 


j 


the direction of Richard Henry The assisting 
Louise MacMahon, 
John W. Nichols, tenor 
Jessie Adams was at the 


Ree 


John W. Nichols have just received a re 


artists were 
Flagler, contralto; 


erman, basso 


Mr. and Mrs. 
turn engagement for their joint recital at the Joliet Con 
Joliet, I., for February 11. They 
make their St. Louis appearance February 16 and have been 
Musical Club of Oklahoma City 


: 
t 
for February 18 Mr. Nicho's was one of the artis‘s 


servatory of Music, 
engaged by the Ladies’ 
( Ykla.. 
for the Mendelssohn Club smoker. given two weeks ago 
at the Cafe de Paris; he also sang the Saint-Saéns “Christ 
\s ension 


mas Oratorio” at the Church of the January 11 


This was his second performance of this work withn one 
Skidmore 


conductor 


cantata for the 
Hallam, 


month, having sung the same 
horal Club, Saratoga, under Alfred 
nae 
St. Thomas’ Church, Fifty-third street and Fifth avenue, 
Tertius Noble, has as 
ssistant organist Danicl Philippi, who gave the recital « 
January 21, playing works by Bach, Bassi, Macfarlane (his 
teacher), Rheinberger, Lemare, Guilmant and Widor. he 


rganist and master of the choir T 





cleancut playing of the organist is his special merit; every 


thing has definite phrasing and rhythm. Guilmant’s “Ca- 
price” was, because of this, especially noteworthy The 


good taste in Widor’s “Andante cantabile” and the plenti 
ful technic (in which the right foot is so important) in 
his toccata (from the fifth symphony for organ) mad 
these two excerpts memorable. These recitals take place 
every Wednesday at four o'clock, and on Sunday evenings 
at eight o'clock there is an hour of organ music. Following 
is Mr. Noble's pr 
Sonata No. 5s, D -minor Merk« 
ale Hollin 


Finale in D Le 


gram for today, January 28, four p. m 
tenediction Nupt 


Marche Funebré Tschaikowsky 


Prayer and bercevuse Guilmant 
Iwo pieces Cyril Seott 
Edward Rechlin neert rganist s booked severa 


engagements, tor organ recitals, and as a mnpanist 


pearing in the latter capacity at the White House, Was 

ington, at the musicale to the Diplomatic Corps, Januar 
20. He played for Elena Kirmes, soprano, and was warm 
-y complimented by President and Mrs. Wilson. January 


19 he gave an organ recital at Cumberland, Md., and has 
been re-engaged for next season. March at he gives a 
recital at Washington 
nae 
Platon Brounoff gave the entire program. January 18 


(evening) at the New Star Casino, Harlem, to an audience 


of three thousand peopl eing on the stage without in 
terruption for two hours He sang twenty-four songs 
ind played ten piano pieces mecluding with his “Titani 
me poem. January 25 (afternoon) he appeared in a 
similar recital at the same place His “Ten Command 
ments” (exercises in technic) have had a larwe sale, for 
they economize time for the pianist 
zn ne 

The names of the artists, Adele Lewing mposer-pian 
ist: Minna Kausman oprano; Mabel Beddoe, contralt 
Frederic Gunther, bariton William Parsons, a npanist 


was sufficient guarantee of the success of the concert given 
January 22 at Hotel Plaza. No tickets can be bought: 





the concerts are enjoyed by Gmembers and » 
Perhaps the chef d’ouvre of the afternoon w e gt 
of English songs sung by Mabel Bed en ct line 
“Willow Willow (sung by Desdemona in Orthello) 
‘Should He Upbraid y Sir Henry Bishoy Barbara 
Allen” (traditional), “It Was a Lover and His Lass.” by 
Thomas Morely \dele Lewing played several of her ow 
mpositions Romance Legend Children in the 
Woods,” and “An Old French Dame she also accompa 
nied Mme. Kaufman, who sang “Pair Robtrant The Pr 
p al, Love Song Wanderer’s Niglu Song i! 
Springtime 1 nye Nin | ) 
purst n i rece { " ty i 
ret r ette i ! i ) X I 

y Walter Kra in wh mpanied by 

mposer Wh My Cara Has Re Herm 
Lohr; “A Lovely M Roa y My |} ind 
There was King i Laang ind lair Py 
Ci from ‘ La f Ja { i 
who al a anied Mr. G 

| an ad 

Vern mn Ar ald he maritone 4 i era ta 
score of songs at ' ! ' 2 
audience of 150 peopl H singing was much enjoye 
especially the following 
I Hort 
le Liche ’ t . 
Wenn Ich Ie \ug 5 ma 
Minuet I PI i ‘ 
The Wind peak f f 
\ Plame ! BK } 
Hy Short ¢ | 

Lily Strickland x] Mar Brown a manied t 
rwn songs, Mr Irvine accompanying t lance Mr. 
Archibald also sang four of M Brow ne and, with 
Ruth Harris, two of her duets, at a 1 al of Miss 
Brown's compositions heard at the National Arts Club 
January 2! 

nee 

Phe yect of n r ight opera wa lered a 
the social meeting of e Century Theatre Ch January 
23, at Hote! } (srace Gayler Clark d | 











DOES IT PAY? 
DISABLED? 
“AN INCOME. 


Monthly life, o 
oh ove 


WORTH INVESTIGATING! 


Write for full partic 
LOUIS KRONER, 115 B’way,. New York 
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LUDWIG SCHMIDT ™™ 


Stanayemens¢ 6 ao 
1461 Broadway 3 = New York Ctly 


BYFORD RYAN 


hree Years Leading Tenor, Opera Comiaue, Roctin ot: 
Vocal Studio: 28 Wes t 68rd Stre 


i BLACKMORE «aia 


ADDRESS: ROOM 403 CARNEGIE HALL, N. Y. 


ALIGE HUTGHINS BAKER 
PIANIST arena 


Exponent of the Leschetizky School, iil ist,. 
703 Carnegie Hall. Residence: 63 West "s0th St, fa! Vork City. 


Alice PRESTON 


Menegements R. E. JOHNSTON, iss1 Broadway, New York 

















WILLIAM 


WHEEL 


TENOR 
Sololst Woreester Festive! 


0. J, EHRCOTT, 
186 Fifth Ave., Per 
sonal Representative 





Persona! Addre ! Hamiites Place, New York 


FRANCIS ROGERS ~ === 


“Saale 





Recital, Concert 


Alexander FB. CEL 


CONCERT VIOLINIST 
Address: S. F. Bloch, 46 West 965th Street 
LILLIAN 


sumwoon WEVVKIRK 


VOICE CULTURE, ITALIAN METHOD. 
Special attention to tene production. 
Studios, 1046-1048 Aeolian Hall, New York City. 
Mail address, tt Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Conn. 


Adele Krueger 


DRAMATIC SOPRANC 
Concert, Oratorio, Recital 
Mr. Mare Legen, 600 Fifth Ave. New York City 





New, York 








Management: 


PWHEEL 


MEZZO-SOPRANO 
CHICAGO GRAND OPERA COMPANY 
MME. 


isi OL.ITZKA 


CELEBRATED RUSSIAN CONTRALTO 
Covent Garden, London; Metropolitan, Chicago; 
and Boston Opera Companies. 
for C rts, Oratorios and Musicales. 


R. E. Johnston, 1451 Broadway, New York 


ALBERT 


SPALDING 


Accompanist, Andre Benoist. 
European Tour Season 1913-14 


Management: G. ASTRUC & CO. 
30 Rue Louis le Grand Paris 


if 


NOW IN 
AMERICA 


COENRAAD V. BOS, Accompanist 
EKNABE PIANO 


EXCLUSIVE DIRECTION, ANTONIA SAWYER 
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program was planned and arranged by Edith de Long Jar- 
muth and Mrs. A. O. Iblseng. Mrs. R. H. G. Kinser, the 
well known musical critic, gave a talk on “Der Rosen- 
kavalier.” Grace Hoffman sang “The Princess” solo, and 
“The Rose Motif” (Sophie) in illustration, with Mrs. 
Kinser at the piano. Earle Tuckerman sang “Titwillow,” 
from “The Mikado”; “Fair Moon,” from “Pinafore”; 
“Pirate King,” from “Pirates of Penzance,” and “Brown 
October Ale,” from “Robin Hood,” Olive Robertson at 
the piano. Mrs, William Lighthipe, by way of exposition 
of the subject, gave the story of each of these songs be- 
fore they were sung. Excepting that Miss Hoffman sang 
with affected delivery, and that Mr. Tuckerman’s tempi 
were universally too slow, the vocal part was well done. 
Mrs. Kinser showed thorough knowledge of the Strauss 
work, and sat at the piano, playing and telling the story. 
At the next members’ meeting on February 13, the works 
of Alfred Sutro will come up for consideration of the 
club, by arrangement of Mrs. James N. Ballantine, chair- 
man of study; “The Bracelet” will be read by Mrs. A. D. 
Holt. 
nner 

lowa New Yorkers held their monthly social program 
simultaneously with the Century Club, in the same hotel. 
Mrs. James S. Clarkson continues president of this flour- 
ishing club, and Mrs. C. F. S. Whitney was chairman of 
the day. Marie Kaiser was soprano soloist, singing “One 
Fine Day” and a group of songs by American composers 
with much charm. Others who contributed musical num- 
bers were Mary E. Latey, Helen van Winkle and Mrs. 
R. E. Bishop. 

zee, 

Charles Leech Gulick, organist and musical director of 
the First M. E. Church, Westfield, N. J., has there an ex- 
cellent organ, modern in every respect. He specializes in 
choral conducting, and in addition to a large church chorus 
he has just been appointed director of the Westfield Choral 
Society, a flourishing club which gives semiannual con- 
certs with prominent soloists. The club is now rehearsing 
Stainer’s “St. Mary Magdalene,” which is to be a part of 
the spring festival program. Mr. Gulick and Anna Case 
both claim the same birthplace, Clinton, N. J., a village 
of a thousand people. January 30, Mr. Gulick gives an 
organ recital there. 

ere 

Clarence Dickinson’s series of five historical lecture re- 
citals began Tuesday, January 27, in the Chapel of Union 
Theological Seminary (Claremont avenue and 12oth 
street), where he is musical director, succeeding Dr. Gerrit 
Detailed review of this will appear in the next 
issue of the Musicat Courter. Following is his program 
of English composers for February 3, 4 o'clock: 


Smith. 


Fantasia John Bull 
Chaconne Henry Purcell 
Sonata . Edward Elgar 
lullaby .Edward Elgar 
Songs e Handel 


Caesar's Lament (from Julius Caesar) 


llow Willing My Paternal Love (Samson). 
Arm, Arm, Ye Brave (Samson). 
Frank Croxton 
Scherzo from Symphony I Sactenene 2 .....-E. H. Lemare 
Question . ‘ ...W. Wolstenholme 
Answe ‘ : ..W. Wolstenholme 
Nuptial Benediction (H. E. B.) , ....Alfred Hollins 
Concert Overture . Alfred Hollins 
nee 
Emma A, Dambmann (Mrs. Friedmann) has issued 
cards for a musicale at home, Saturday, January 31,4 to 7 


o'clock, when some of her capable pupils will sing. Her 


artist pupil, Gertrude Gugler, has received the following 


from a well known club woman: 

My Dexr Miss Gucter—I want to tell you that you have my mest 
sincere thanks for adding such a charm to my program at the So 
ciety of New York State Women, Thursday, January 8 Your well 
selected numbers, delightful voice, excellent method and fine per- 


sonality made a combination that is sure to bring you great success 


at all times, In all sincerity I sign myself, 


Yours to command, 
Eno Wanswortn-Vivian. 


nee 
Alfred G. Robyn and Mrs. Robyn were guests of honor 
at the last dinner of the Hungry Club, Mattie Sheridan, 
president and toastmaster. On the program given after the 
dinner were Lilian McCandless, Miss le Brun, Mary 
Mason, Ida Cook, Henry N. Hall, and all the music of the 
evening was by Robyn. 
zee 
Lisbet Hoffmann, who teaches piano at Miss Walker's 
School, Lakewood, \N. ]., is a pianist of high attainments; 
she demonstrated this recently in playing privately the 
following: Scherzo, E minor, Mendelssohn, and “Witches’ 
Dance,” MacDowell. She plays with taste and clearness, 
and will be heard in the Rachmaninoff trio at the February 
3 concert of the Tonkiinstler Society. She studied at the 
Hoch Conservatorium, Frankfort. and with Conrad An- 
sorge, in Berlin. 
nur 
Edna H. Baugher, soprano, and Anna G. Baugher, con- 
tralto (who are cousins), with others, took part in a con- 


cert at Bellevue-Stratford Ballroom, Philadelphia, January 
22. They made a hit with their excellent singing of solos 
and duets, as these young artists did at Hotei Plaza, New 
York, New Assembly concert, a month ago. 








Beatrice McCue’s Buffalo Success. 


Beatrice McCue, contralto, sang at a concert with the ’ 
Rubinstein Club in Buffalo, N. Y., on January 15. Fol- 
lowing are some of the press notices which she received: 
Beatrice McCue was the soloist and she was given a hearty wel- 
come. This was her first appearance in Buffalo. She has a voice 
of large range, rich in volume and she sings with a great deal of 
skill. Her enunciation is fine and she possesses a splendid stage 
presence. Miss McCue was heard in “Lieti Signor,” from Meyer- 
beer’s “Huguenots,” and songs of Cadman MacDowell, Goetz, 
Hawley and Mead.—Buffalo Commercial. 








Beatrice McCue, of New York, a charming contralto, was the 
principal soloist and created a fine impression. Her voice is rich 
in quality and big in range and she discloses excellent schooling. 
Her aria from Meyerbeer’s “Huguenots” she gave with dramatic 
fervor. In her two groups of songs sung in English she won in- 
stant success. “Melisande in the Wood,” by Goetz; “Thy Beaming : 
Eyes,” by MacDowell, and “Happy Song,” by Del Riego, were all | 
charming, and as an encore she sang a negro lullaby with fascinating 
style. In her second group, “At Dawning,” by Cadman; “A Song 
of Seasons,” by Hawley, and a “Little Dutch Garden,” by Mead, 
disclosed her versatility and gifts of interpretation.—Buffalo Courier. 


eee eS Se ee er el 


A new soloist was introduced to Buffalo in Beatrice McCue, con- 
tralto, of New York. This singer is justly classified, for her voice 
is a pure contralto of much warmth and volume. Excellent enuncia- 
tion ‘and a refined and gracious ‘personality are other assets of Miss 
McCue, whose work aroused many demonstrations of approval. The 
song groups were given with much tonal beauty and richness of + ry 
color, “Melisande in the Wood,” Goetz; MacDowell’s “Thy Beam- 
ing Eyes,” and Cadman’s “At Dawning” were particularly enjoy- 
able in their delivery. Miss McCue was recalled heartily after al! 
of her numbers and obliged to grant several encores.—Buffalo Ex- 
press. 





Beatrice McCue, contralto, of New York, sang a group of songs, 
with much tonal beauty and richness of color. Miss McCue is new 
in Buffalo and received a most hearty welcome, as she was obliged 
to respond to many encores, among them being “Darling, I Am 
Growing Old,” which was most enthusiastically received. Miss Me- 
Cue’s voice is of much warmth and volume and she sings with 
perfect enunciation. Another asset of Miss McCue’s singing is her 
graciousness of manner and fine stage presence.—Buffalo Enquirer. 
(Advertisement.) 





Mendelssohn Glee Club Program. 


The Mendelssohn Glee Club, of New York, Louis Koem- 
menich, conductor, assisted by ‘Marie Sundelius, soprano, 
and Charles A. Baker, accompanist, will give this program 
at its concert, February 3, 1914: 


Suomi’s Song........ i 
Pair Robtratt.....0+ 00+ 0.-ctessesssesesesere cans ceee tars cues Blech . 


ec guacegisy Sutasshevse Meiers anny 
Siew. En Fa hah WRN oko ange Gaeta Parker 


M Y SOMO 5 has 5 vi dhns Cec uwend 5édb ati Emloe oro Koemmenich 


Marie Sundelius. 


Ommnipotemce .......s.secscesecesecrsecescesseeseees + -SChubert-Lisst 





Would Do Just as Well. 


An orchestra leader was working over a new musical 
play at rehearsal with Charles Frohman, the theatrical g 
manager. 
“That's too loud,” interrupted Mr. Frohman. 
“I can’t help it, Mr. Frohman,” returned the leader, “it 
calls for forte.” 
“All the same,” 


é answer the manager, 
five.”—Sphere. 


“make it thirty- 
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NEWLY PUBLISHED 


Hugo Kaun First Suite 
(“Markische”) 


Op. 92 
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Original version for two 


four hands; arrangement 
at two hands. - 


Also for large orchestra, score and 
parts. 


janos at 
or piano 





















Jul. Heinr. Zimmermann, inLeipzig 
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LUCIEN MURATORE’S CAREER. 


Distinguished French Tenor Now with the Chicago Grand 
Opera Company Is a Versaiile Artist. 


of the most distinguished actors 
Marseilles. At the 
age of eight, when he began his studies in school, he simul- 
taneously took up music at the Conservatory of Marseilles 


Lucien Muratore, one 
and singers of France, was born at 


Nine years later he was graduated with honors, having 
been awarded first prizes in solfeggio and in diction, stand- 
ing well. ever: in composition. He was also a prize pupil 
in the dramatic department. Before he had attained his 
majority he was playing juvenile leads at the Varieties, 
and a year later went to the Casino at Monte Carlo. He 
had such a soldierly figure and such a gift for music that 
the head of che army bands induced him to enlist. He 
From there 
he returned again to Paris, where he became the leading 
man to Mme. Rejane at the Odeon, remaining there a year 
In the in- 
terim he had begun to study singing in the Paris Conserva- 
M. Carro, the impresario at the Comique, heard him 
sing in a performance given under the auspices of the Con 
servatoire, and urged him to take up opera, which he did 
with avidity. 
guished impresario engaged him to 


served three years with the French volunteers. 


and playing leads to this distinguished actress 


toire. 


He progressed so rapidly that this distin- 
sing with Calvé and 
and he 


Dufresne, appeared in the premiere of Catulle 


Mendes’ “La Carmelite,” creating the leading role. The 
young man did so astonishingly well with this responsi 
bility that he again confided to him a creation in “Mu 


guette,” playing opposite to Fougeres. Then he added to 


his repertoire, making successive hits in “Carmen,” “Wer- 
ther” and “Mignon,” creating the leading role in Halévy’s 


“Cor Flouri,” before joining the grand opera 









Mr. Muratore made his debut in the National Opera 
House in Gluck’s “Armide,” and then in quick succession 
impressed as Faust and as Romeo. Massenet saw in him 
\riane. 
Mura 
who has sustained his artistic ascendency in Paris, 
of the regu- 


lar repertoire, but has been favored as the creator of many 


a remarkable artistic future and chose him to create 
This was nine years ago, and during the interim 
tore, 


has continued not only to appear in the roles 


new parts. Among these may be mentioned the following 


operas: 


La Catalano Massenet 


Bacchus Massenct 


Fevrier 





Morna Vanna 














RGD henasccddowsacgeceousene .»- Thu 
Salome Strauss 
Roma Massenet 
Siberia .. . . ‘ ; Giordano 
Sortilege yaillard 
Dejanire Saint-Saéns 
Fervall D'Indy 


Last season he made a brief concert tour in the United 
States with Lina Cavalieri. 





Successful Appearance for Carre Pupil. 
Mrs. F. A. Poole recently appeated as soloist in a con- 
cert at Long Branch, N. J. The following notice is culled 
from the Record of that city: 


The solo parts were particularly 
F 1 


A. Poole 


those of Mrs. F 
She has an exceptionally beautiful woice, She 


fine, especially 


was eape 





. 


sd, 
~e. - 
a A Oe 


MRS. P. A, POOLE 

Noel 
and in contrast to this was the beauti 
Both of these 


cially good in the morning solo, “Cantique ce which showed 


the wide range of her voice; 
ful selection, “Mary's Manger Song,” in the evening 
solos will be repeated this Sunday 

Mrs. Poole is a Prof 


(Advertisement.) 


pupil of George Carré, of New York 





-Now, daughter, don't laugh satir 


Oak 


Mater at the Theatre 
ically at the sad parts. 
land (Cal.) Enquirer. 


If you can't cry, keep still 





Josty-Hammond Studio Notes. 


Among Lizette Josty-Hammond’s busy professi 


pils are Hugh Allan, former tenor of the 


Company, and H. Basteck, another American tenor 


promise, both of whom are now in 


Montreal! 


Italy, and who writ 


Mme. Josty-Ha mond enthusiastic reports of th wor 
there. 

Rase Marie Campbell, the leading contralte of the San 
Carlo Opera Company, now on an extensive in the 
United States, is winning applause wherever she appears 
Of her the Virginian Pilot and Norfolk Landmark says 

But the surprise of the opera, perha ps, was the manner in whic 
Miss Campbell raised the part of Azucena into one of leading 1 


nence, In most renditions of “I) Trovatore,” 


ary importance 





Sung by Miss Campbell it takes rank with 


f Lenora, Manrico and Di I : Her ce Ss a 
of astonishing range and she sang last night with telling effec 
Especially good was her duet with Manrico in the prison scer 
and her solo in the gypsy camp Aside from being a singer of c 
ability, Miss Campbe!! is also the possessor f a dramatic f 
that is seldom found in opera. 

Charley Bowers, leading baritone in Hammer n 
Firefly,” now on.the road, has made a decided al 
won flattering press notices 

Rene R. Hammond, the lyric tenor, and Beppe Celli 
baritone of promise, are busy preparing the , 
debut 

Mildred Meade and ] Na Blas urd wi resume 
work in Hammerstein's productions next year 

Among the newer pupils are some very promising i 
also 

In addition to the vocal courses coaching and languwa 
instruction, Mme. Josty-Hammond has a very interestin 
class on “Italian Enuneciation 1 work which the mas i 

msiders the basis of @ 1 voice prod n 

Esperanza Garrigue’s Pupil Scores in Rochester. 

Esperanza Garrigue's artist pupil, Roberta Beat! 
soprano-contralto, who had marked success at the Main 
Music Festival last October, was the soloist a ‘ ‘ 
tral concerts given at Exhibition Hall, Rochester, N 
January 26 and 27 She will sing at the third con 
night, January 28. Miss Beatty was heard in operat ‘ 
tions from “Carmen Lucrezia Borgia” and Mas $ 


“Le Cid,” also in songs classic and m« 





This excesdingly well made and atmospheric drawing appeared in the New York Tribune, threugh whose courtesy this reproduction is m ace 
of the daily newspaper permitted the printing on the reverse side of the leaf to show through the drawing and the engravers were wuable to 
It was made on the occasion of the recent joimt appearance of the three great artists, 


the picture -is not impaired. 
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Sametini’s Interesting Career. 

Nearly all who attain success in the musical world have 
studied since early childhood, and Leon Sametini is no 
exception to this rule. When he was five years old his 
father, who was a thorough musician, started teaching bim 
scales, intervals and the elements of music. After a year 
of this an uncle started him in the study of the violin and 
continued to teach him until his twelfth year, when he was 
placed under the instruction of Professor Eldering, now a 
royal professor at Cologne, Germany. While under Pro- 
fessor Eldering (Mr. Sametini’s work began to indicate his 
coming success. These indications were so strongly marked 
as to cause the Queen of Holland to provide means for 
him to study under Sevcik and to present him with a Santo 
Serafin violin, made in about 1736. At the age of fifteen 
Mr. Sametini went to the Prague Conservatory. Before 
leaving Professor Eldering Mr. Sametini wrote a fantasia 
for the violin and dedicated it to him, and although Mr 
Sametini seldom plays this work in public, Professor Elde-- 
ing often uses it in his recitals. 

The young violinist spent the next two years at Prague 
under Sevcik, and at the age of fifteen was graduated at 
the head of his class. At that time Dvorak was director 
of the Conservatory, and it was Mr. Sametini’s good for- 
tune to study some of the composer's works with him per- 





Chicago 
LEON SAMETINI 


Photo by Matzene, 


particularly the concerto for the violin. It was 
largely due to Dvorak’s interest in him that he was pre 
sented so often at the Conservatory Philharmonic concerts. 

Shortly after graduation he made an extended and suc- 
cessful concert tour through Holland, after which he settled 
down to study by himself for a year. During this time he 
heard the masters of the violin, particularly Kreisler and 
and he says that from seeing and hearing them he 
derived almost as much benefit as he did from his regular 
instructions. 

After this period of hard and profitable study Miss 
Wieniawski, a daughter of Henri Wieniawski, was instru- 
mental in bringing the gifted young Hollander to England. 
Miss Wieniawski lived in London at that time and intro- 
duced him to Mme. Melba, with whom he played his first 
concert in England. From that time until 1908 he made 
his home in England, playing about a hundred recitals a 
year and making frequent tours to Holland, Belgium, Ger- 
many and Austria. In 1908 he left England and for a 
year and a half toured Australia and New Zealand with 
In ror2 the Chicago Musical College placed him 
at the head of its violin department. 

Chicago perhaps knows this artist better than any other 
American city and his appearances with the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra and at the concerts of the Chicago-Phila- 
delphia Opera Company are welcomed by music lovers. 


sonally, 


Ysaye, 


success. 





Good Concerts at Nominal Admission Fee. 


Chamber Music Society of the Educational Alli- 
founded by Leo Levy, continues its excellent work 
at the Strauss auditorium, East Broadway and Jefferson 
New York, The program for January 25 was: 


The 
ance, 


street, 


lerzettoe for two violins and viola uae ; ...-Dworkk 
Irio for piano, violin and cello, op. 1, No. 1 . Beethoven 
Quartet for two violins, viola and cello, op. 27, G mimor..... Grieg 


This is a splendid educational endeavor, especially so 
as these concerts are given at the nominal fee of only ten 
cents’ admission. The program of February 8 will be 
devoted to music by Russian composers. 

Once in a while you meet a girl who is so fond of music 
that she won't play the piano.—Cincinnati Enquirer. 
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Nelie Bryant, Dramatic Soprano, in America. 


Following some years of study in Germany, Nelle 
Bryant, the dramatic soprano, is again in America, where she 
will undoubtedly secure many engagements and appearances 
because of superior voice, experience and attractive person- 
ality. Her Berlin teachers were Putnam Griswold, Fritz 
Lindemann and Giacomo Minkowski, now of Dresden. 
The way this young woman sings is altogether unusual ; 
her voice reflects high emotional qualities, yet she has 
complete repose, the result of complete physical control. 
She sings with a spontaneity refreshing to see, greatly in- 
creasing the effect, and her enunciation of English and 
German is simply superb. Not a syllable is lost, in either 
language, and it is said that in French and Italian she is 
equally fluent. She sang in grand opera in Ulm, that im- 
portant south German city of 50,000 people, and there won 





NELLE BRYANT AS TOSCA. 


many encomiums. For a private audience last week she 


sang: 
Sing to Me.. ‘ , ‘ euieks cba Homer 
NN ra shad otek ee aene euaestées Cee 
Schlupfwinkel ..-La Forge 
Morgen ...... bed eeeees ees van Cabisateriscee. ae 
Gartner ... ie wees ee ia Wolf 
Aria, Manon ...... a oe ... Puccini 


In these the brilliancy of tone in “Sing to Me,” the 
liquid quality of voice in the tender song “Morgen,” and 
the dramatic high tones and intensity of the aria, all 
greatly moved her hearers. She appeared recently at Mrs. 
Crevey’s, Elizabeth, N. J.. when she sang duets with the 
hostess (herself a competent contralto singer), and_in 
solos, arias, etc March 1 she is booked to appear at 
Madison Square Garden, New York. 

Following are some of her press notices from New 
York, Minneapolis and Chicago papers: 

Nelle Bryant, soprano, was very rich in the rendition of her 
parts.—Chicago Tribune 

Nelle Bryant proved herself a graceful and artistic singer. The 
several soprano solos were rendered by her magnificently, evoking 
great applause.—-New York Tribune 

Nelle Bryant, daughter of Dr. and Mrs. R. F. Bryant, of this 
city, who has been studying in Germany two years, made her debut 
in grand opera this week at Ulm, Germany A cablegram was re 
ceived by Dr. Bryant today announcing her success and it is ex- 
pected she will appear in grand opera in the larger cities of this 
country—Minneapolis Journal 

There was a group of arias sung by Nelle Bryant, who returned 
only last week from a year of operatic triumphs in Germany. She 
sang the “Prayer” from “La Tosca” and and aria from Tann- 
haeuser,” in both of which her splendid voice and fine method 
created a genuine furore, and the responded to an enthusiastic en 
core by giving two ballads with great delicacy.—The Morning Tele 
graph, New York. (Advertisement. 


Mildred Potter’s Chicago Engagements. 


Walter Anderson has booked Mildred Potter, contralto, 
to sing in “The Messiah” with the Irish Choral Society of 
Chicago, Daniel Protheroe, conductor, Sunday, April 5. 
Miss Potter is also to sing with the Chicago Apollo Club, 
February 23. 








Just So. 


“African explorers have discovered a waltzing ape.” 
“Sort of a tangorilla, so to speak.”—Louisville Courier 


Journal. 
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Press Comments on 


era Barstow S 


First New York Recital 
Aeolian Hall, January 17, 1914 








New York Times, Sunday, January 18, 1914 
MISS BARSTOW’S RECITAI 


A Youne American Vrotintst Maxes Hee Fiast New Yorx 
APPEARANCE, 

Vera Barstow, a young violinist, made her first appearance 
in New York in a recital in Aeolian Hall yesterday after 
noon before a large audience. Miss Barstow is an American 
and her training is seid to have been American, and to have 
been gained in the West. She made a favorable impression 
by her sincerity and unassuming manner, as well as by the 
excellences which her playing shows. They are real ex 
cellences, though they g not go far enow to cover the 
whole art of violin playing. She has a good tone, a good 
bow arm, skill in t left hand. The simpler things she 
Gu were charmingly played, as three pieces by her master, 
Jon Kunite—‘Albumblatt,” “Sarabande et Musette” and 
“Scotch Lullaby,” all in manuscript. The fugue from Bach's 
G minor solo sonata, however, put a burden upon her powers 
that she could not quite sustain. The piece is difficult and 
requires unfailing command of many technical matters as 
well as intellectual. Miss Barstow’s tone here was often 
rough and her double stoppings out of tune 
She began with Brahms’ G major sonata, for piano and 
violin, op. 78, and ended with the allegro of Paganini’s 
concerto in B minor. Harold Osborn-Smith played the pi 
ano part in Brahms’ sonata and the accompaniments in the 
other music.—mir. Aldrich. 


New York Herald, Sunday, January 1:8, 1914: 

VERA BARSTOW GIVES FIRST RECITAL. 
Comarnation or Wearmer avy Onveat or New Yorn Deauy 
Ts Acainsr Younco Viowrnisr. 

To the bumper crop of violinists who have displayed their 
art here this winter a new name was added yesterday after 
noon when, at Aeolian Hall. Vera Barstow gave her first 

violin recital in this city She is an American, born 
Cincinnati. and studied both here and abroad 

Naturally the ordeal of a New York debut is unnerving 
and then the weather was not conducive to making fiddi 
strings behave in the matter of pitch. So this combination 
may have militated against Mits Barstow’s intonation, for 
she really played out of tune a great deal. 

Her tone, was small and her playing in general lacked dig 
nity and nobility. She began with the Brahms sonata, oj 
78% the piano part of which Harold Osborn-Smith played 
and this she followed by a solo performance of Bach's G 
minor prelude and fugue The prelude was satisfyingly 
played, but the fugue was marked by “muddiness” and by 
faulty intonation. Then came a series of lighter pieces by 
Mr. von Kunits, which gave to the violinist a chance to 
lisplay her sentiment. After the first number flowers and 
applause rewarded Miss Barstow.—William Ziegler 
Evening Telegram, New York, Sunday, January 18, 1014 

Vera Barstow, a young American violinist, lent richness 
to the crowded musical afternoon by her recital in Aeolian 
Fall. 


Evening Post, New York, Monday, January 19, 1014 

On Saturday afternoon a young American violinist, Vera 
Barstow, was heard at Acolian Hall in a recital, the program 
of which included a Prahms sonata. a Bach prelude and 
fugue, a Paganini concerto, an Indien scherzo by Victor 
Kolar, and several short pieces by Kunits. She has evidently 
had the benefit of good training. not only in technical exe 
cution, but in the art of revealing the mutical side of a 
composition. That her tone lacks the luscious quality may 
be due to her instrument. She succeeded in bring out all 
that is hest in the Brahms sonata.—H. T. Finck 


The Sun, Sunday, January 18, 1914 

Vera Barstow, a young violinist who has been playing in 
the West, offered herreif for consideration in a recital at 
Acolian Hall in the afternoon Her program began very 
seriously indeed with the Brahms sonata, op. 78, after which 
stood Rach’s prelude and fugue in G minor Then came 
a leap to the present and three pieces by Mr. Kunits, of 
Chicago, were played. Victor Kolar, one of the violinists 
of Mr. Damrosch’s orchestra, was represented by his new 
“Indian Scherzo” and the entertainment arrived at its con 
clusion with a bit of Paganini 

Miss Barstow showed herself to be a fairly well schooled 
violinist, whose technic was sound if not complete. She 
played some things with much taste, and in the slow move 
ment of the Brahms number with real musical feeling. She 
has a real talent and a fine seriousness of purpose and she 
may have a future —W. J. Henderson 


New York Tribune, Sunday, January 18, 1914 
MISS BARSTOW IN DEBUT 

Immatuerry ser Reat Tatewr Iwoex of Hee Pravine 

Vera Barstow, a young violinist, made her New York 
debut yesterday afternoon in Aeolian Hall and displayed « 
talent which is as yet decidedly immature, but which seem 
none the less real 

The young woman's tone was small and not overwarm, 
but it was pure, and in the Brahms sonata, op. 78. HER IN 
TONATION WAS UNUSUALLY TRUE. Her audience 
was of goodly size and enthusiasm —H, E. Krehbiel 
The World, Sunday, January 18, 1014: 

DEBUT OF VERA BARSTOW 
New Vriourwrer Makes a Favonaste Imrnesstow at 
Asottam Hat. 

Delicacy of expression and refinement were two qualities 
apparent in the violin playing of Vera Barstow. who made 
her debut here yesterday afternoon in Arcolian Hall 

and charming in appearance, Miss Barstow proved 
herself an interesting musician of good schooling and evident 
intelligence. 

Her interpretation of the Brahms sonata, in which she had 
the co-operation of Harold Oxborn-Smith at the piano, was 
not as broad as might have been wished, and the Bach pre 
ludium and fugue in G minor needed added musical weight 
In the smaller numbers, however, Miss Barstow revealed ex- 
cellent elements. A cultivation of greater vigor and a more 
vibrant tone in the high registers of her violin should help 
in attaining resules.-P. V. R. Key. 





The New York Press, Sunda 
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MINNEAPOLIS ORCHESTRA 
IN TWO FINE PROGRAMS. 


A Week Day and a Sunday Matinee Concert 
Attract Appreciative Audiences—Melba and 
Kubelik Draw Vast Attendance—Minne- 
sota State Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion Shows Progress. 





Minneapolis, Minn., January 22, 1914. 

splendid event took place in the Auditorium, Friday, 
when the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra 
erformed, with the able assistance of Julia Claussen, con- 
ralto Mahler’s numbers 
the program. 


Mme. Claussen showed herself to be a fine artist. 


J inuary 10, 


arrangement of four Bach 
pened A Haydn number followed—a can- 
Che first half of the program was brought to a close by 
This is 
and much beauty was added by the organ 
apable hands of Hamlin Hunt. Two Swedish 
were played in the second half of the program 
Mme. Claussen and the many 
These numbers were 


he Saint-Saéns symphony, op. 78, for orchestra. 


ery interesting 


these in deference to 


Swedes who attend these concerts. 
Wilj. Stenhammer’s “Midvinter,” and “Midsommarvaka,” 
Alfren. Mme 


was a new aria from “Den Bergtagna,” by Ivar Hall- 


Claussen’s second program num- 
em. sung beautifully. Her voice is big and resonant 

She was recalled many times 
and was the recipient of floral tributes. She and her hus- 
and, Captain Claussen, were feted and entertained by 


ind her artistry undisputed. 


heir many admirers in the Twin Cities. 
nRre 

\ charming, varied and colorful program was given by 

the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra on Sunday afternoon, 

January 18. Chopin's “Military Polonaise,” orchestrated by 

Goldmark’s “Sakkuntala” 

The beloved 


waltzes and the four lovely move- 


Glazounow, opened the program 
is eloquently directed by Mr. Oberhoffer. 


Strauss “Blue Danube” 


nent f Bizet’s “L’Arlesienne’’ completed the orchestra 
, ae 


mbers that are well known. Two novelties—two move 


ments each-—were given. The first was “Danse Profane” 


danse Sacre,” from “Katrina,” by Tinel—a Belgian, 


little known outside his own country, where he is 
r of fugue and counterpoint at the Royal Con- 

atory in Brussels. These dances show genius and tech- 

1 ekill 

Li ‘1 


stra were next played ; 


Percy Grainger’s two numbers for string or- 
these are two folk tunes, “Trish 
Derry” and “Mock Morris.” Mr. 
ainger is an Australian who, it is reported, drew his in 


Tun from ‘County 


ration from meeting Grieg. Mary Ann Kaufman, so- 
ino, was soloist, and she elected to sing “Leise, leise,” 
from Welber’s “Freischiitz,” and “Ah, fors e lui,” from 
Verdi's “Traviata.” Her voice is full, sweet, flexible and 
ire She made a most favorable impression and was 
heartily recalled, when she sang Van der Stucken’s “Oh, 


Come With Me in the Summer Night” 


ng, “Se Saran Rose 


and Arditi’s waltz 


mene 
x said he would fill the Armory (5,000 seat- 
ng capacity) for the ‘Melba-Kubelik recital, and he did. 
uld, but he did. And the enthu- 
Mme. Melba’s programmed num 
Mad Scene” 


Some did not think he « 
was unbounded 

from “Lucia,” the “Jewel Song”’ 
t” and Gounod’s “Ave Maria,” with violin ob 
response to her fine rendering of these selec- 

responded to encores with such songs as “Good 
ve” (7 Comin’ Thru’ the Rye,” “John Anderson, 
My Joe, John.” In each number she proved that she can 


Jan Kubelik 


rm and played the allegro moderato from 


as an opera selection 


| ikowsky concerto and the “Souvenir de Moscow,” 


Wieniawski. He was forced to respond to innumerable 

t ese being “Humoresque,” by Dvorak, 

were assisted by Gabriel Pierre at the piano; 

Moys itist, and Edmund Burke, the Canadian 

ul ( Mr. Burke's voice is particularly pleasing—his 


leserves all the encomiums that 
mRe, 

| iinn State Musi Teachers’ Association has 
nite and gratifying progress during the last 
porated, thus putting itself on a 
s basis, and last June the first State examina- 

teachers were given Now the announce 
ment wre f the dates set for the next examinations, 
which will take place April 18 and 25, one on theory and 
for whatever specialty the teacher wishes to 
qualify [wice as many took the examination last spring 
s were expected, and the examinations already have done 
Another 


life which he!ps the teachers 


mmeasurable lot of good in arousing interest 
ature of Minneapolis musik 
in another and yet vital way is the annual musician's ban- 
which was an innovation three years ago, but which 

The date 
announced for February 25 at the Radisson, and Willard 


vas become a necessary part of our lives here. 


Patten is chairman of arrangements. Should there be any 
cities where the musicians are not pulling together let us 
recommend the musicians’ banquet as a sure cure for cave- 
itis. The medicine is taken with pleasure and cannot fail 
to help. Last season the program after the banquet was 
made up entirely of genuinely funny “stunts” and this 
season promises as excellent an offering. 


nue 


Professor Woodrow, of the university, is announced to 
give a lecture before the students of the Minneapolis 
School of Music, Saturday, February 7, at 11 o’clock on 
“Rhythm,” with illustrations. The lecture will be open to 
all interested. The recital for Saturday morning, Jan- 
tiary 31, will be given by piano pupils of George Riecks 
and vocal pupils of William H. Pontius. © Harrison Wall 
Johnson, in his two last normal piano and interpretative 
recitals, spoke of the analogy of Poe and Chopin and the 
importance of Bach in piano study. The program given 
by Tetrazzini and Ruffo at the Armory was heard in ad- 
vance on the school Victrola by the students and their 
friends, Wednesday, January 20. Myrtle Erickson, so- 
prano, pupil of William H. Pontius, sang before the pupils 
of the Logan School, January 22. She was accompan‘ed 
by Alma Shirley, pupil of Harrison Wall Johnson, Mrs. 
Charles M. Holt is planning an evening of Irish plays to 
be given in the near future. The program will be made 
up of one play of William Butler Yeats, one of Synge and 


one of Lady Gregory. The following pupils of Mr. and 











Werrenrath 
Triumphs 
Continue 


Boston Herald, Jan. 16, 1914: 

“Mr. Werrenrath gave much 
pleasure. His voice is well 
schooled. He sings with rare in- 
telligence, perception, humor and 
true sentiment.”’ 








Boston Transcript, Jan. 16, 1914: 


“His voice was rich and pure, at the bottom of the 
register as well as at the top, and his intonation was 
perfect,”” 
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Mrs. Holt and Mary G, Kellett gave readings last week: 
Mary Jamieson at Stewart Memorial Church; Katherine 
MacCormack, Schiller School Alumni; Hazel Bartlett, 
Oliver Presbyterian Church; Beulah Barnes, Glen Lake 
School House, Lake Minnetonka. 


Rae 

An announcement of interest was made last week by 
the Northwestern Conservatory. Walton Pyre, the di- 
rector of the dramatic school, has organized a producing 
club called “The Northwestern Repertory Players.” This 
includes the most promising students of the dramatic de- 
partment and others whose ability and training equip them 
for the work. A series of productions will be offered dur- 
ing the remainder of the season, Through the kindness 
of Mr. Giddings, supervisor of music in the city schools, 
seventy tickets for the Young People’s symphony concert 
of January 23, usually taken by other children of the city 
schools, were placed at the disposal of the children of the 
schools in which the conservatory has charge of the mucic. 
On Wednesday afternoon at the student hour the follow- 
ing program was given in the conservatory hall: “Sona- 
tina,” by Kuhlau, Dorothy Bronson, pupil of Miss West- 
vig; “To a Wild Rose,” by MacDowell, Helen Barnes, 
pupil of Mr. Beck; reading, “Gypsy Flower Girl,” by Leone 
Connolly, pupil of Miss Tes; second mazurka, by Godard, 
Hazel Rousseau, pupil of Miss Westvig; “Kindergarten 
March,” by Giese, Ruby Bliven, pupil of Miss Westvig; 
“The Plea of Queen Katherine,” from Shakespeare's 
“Henry VIII,” Effie Nordgarden, pupil of Mr. Pyre; “Twi- 
light,” by Norris, Emma Rund, pupil of Mrs. Hawkins; 
rondo in E minor, by Beethoven, Roy Schwieger, pupil 
of Mr. Fichtel; valse in D flat, by Chopin, Helen Fred- 
ericks, pupil of Miss Westvig. Mrs. Samuel E. King, in- 
structor in the piano department, lately gave two pro- 
grams at the Fremont Congregational Church. On Tues- 
day evening Gladys Conrad, accompanied by Lola Newell, 
gave a program of violin music before the Ivanhoe Lodge 
of the Knights of Pythias. The faculty hour program of 
January 24 was given by Bertha Iles, reader, and John 
Beck, pianist. Miss Iles read “The Land of the Blue 
Flower,” and Mr. Beck’s numbers were Schubert's “Im- 
promptu,” op, 142, No. 3; Martucci’s “Scherzo,” and “The 
Witches’ Dance,” by MacDowell. Wirma A. Gran. 
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COLUMBUS BREVITIES. 


Items of Interest Covering Recent Events. 


Columbus, Ohio, January 16, 1914. 

Mary Garden disappointed an audience of 4,000, who had 
assembled in Memorial Hall to hear her in concert last 
Tuesday evening, she being the first artist, in the history 
of the Women’s Music Club, who has refused to fulfill a 
contract. Miss Garden stated in a telegram sent at the last 
hour that she had misunderstood the date, and was pre- 
paring to come on the 19th, instead of the 13th, her release 
having been secured from the opera company for that 
date; but when given an opportunity to appear on the 
19th, a telegram was received from her announcing that 
she would not come at all. It is rumored that Miss Gar- 
den has hopes of appearing here in the spring with the 
Chicago Grand Opera Company, and therefore did not 
wish to sing in concert. Negotiations are now pending 
to secure the best talent the world affords to fill Miss 
Garden's place at a later date, probably in the early spring. 

ne 





Ethel Webb Hunter, soprano, represented the Women’s 
Music Club in Indianapolis last week, when she appeared 
before the Matinee Musical Club of that city, with great 
success. She was given a most cordial reception, and the 
papers united in praise of her art. 

nner, 

The fifth municipal organ recital will be given on Sun- 
day afternoon, January 18, in Memorial Hall, by Mabel 
Rathbun, organist of Third Avenue Methodist Church, as- 
sisted by Mrs. Cassius Clay Corner, contralto, of St. Paul’s 
Episcopal Church. 

nee . 

The Hon, Simon Wolf, of Washington, D. C., has been 
asked to speak on “What the Jew Has Done for Music” 
next Thursday evening at the Bnai Israel Temple. 

Ree 

Dr. Gustav Meyer, of Westerville, head of the piano de- 
partment of the Wallace Conservatory of Music, gave a 
thoroughly instructive and enjoyable talk on “Beethoven 
and the Sonata Form” last Monday evening, January 12, in 
the Public Library auditorium. Illustrations on the piano 
were given by Emily Church Benham, the sonata, op. 2, 
No. 3, of Beethoven being used. This was the fourth lec- 
ture recital in the extension series of the Music Club, the 
fifth of the series being scheduled for January 28, when 
Carl Gantvoort, of Cincinnati, will be the speaker. 

nee 


The Melba-Kubelik concert announced for January 28 
is attracting much attention in local circles. 
nee 
On Fyiday evening, January 30, the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra will be heard in Memorial Hall, under the 
auspices of the Women’s Music Club. 


Evan Williams is coming to Columbus, February 6, for 
a song recital. Mr. Williams is a great favorite with 
Columbus music lovers. Emmy Cuurcn Benuam. 





Combs C. , Recital 
At the Combs Broad Street Conservatory of ,Music, 
Thursday afternoon, January 22, a piano recital of much 
interest was given by Gladys Corey, pupil of Gilbert 
Reynolds Combs, assisted by Harry Aleinikoff, violin, pupi! 
of Schradieck. The program was made up of works by the 
following composers: Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, Schumann, 
Karganoff, Chaminade, Rachmaninoff, Combs, Grieg. 

Miss Corey’s playing throughout gave evidence, not only 
of the thorough training she has received, but of scarcely 
less careful and thorough work on the part of the student 
herself. The technical difficulties of the program were well 
in hand; the tone, while powerful and brilliant, possessed 
much warmth and purity as well. Added to this was a 
well developed musical sense and an earnest seeking for 
correct interpretation, 

The splendid reading of. the Grieg sonata for piano and 
violin brought to a fitting close this excellent program. 





Zatella Martin Warmly Received in Italy. 


From Italy, via cable, comes the news that Zatella Mar- 
tin, the young coloratura soprano, has appeared at the 
Theatre Carlo Felice, Genoa, recent!y as the Page in Verdi’s 
“Masked Ball,” and that she was warmly welcomed by an 
audience that packed that theatre to its doors. 

It was Miss Martin who made her debut in Aeolian Hall. 
New York, February 15, 1913, with Alessandro Bonci. the 
famous tenor. 

It is gratifying to see the favorable predictions that have 
been made for the future of this young American singer 
come true. Miss Martin, who is well known throughout 
the United States for haying sung with Bonci on his last 
tour of this country, is a pupil of Delia M. Valeri, of the 
Rockingham, 1748 Broadway, New York City. 
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“The College Hero” Scores Brilliant Success. 


Newark, N. J., January 26, 1914. 

Lovers of musical comedy—the real, genuine musical 
comedy with hundreds of pretty girls and hundreds of 
gorgeous costumes and music of the kind one is obliged to 
sing all the way home after the show is over, and prin- 
cipals that would make many an artist gasp in astonish 
ment—have been treated to the time of their lives during 
the past week. 





“The College Hero,” a musical extravaganza by Wade 
Davis and J. Mahlon Duganne, given for the benefit of the 
Babies’ Hospital, occupied the stage of the Shubert Thea- 
tre in this city the entire week of January 19 and drew 
crowded houses at each performance. The enthusiasm so 
noticeable at the two matinees as well as at the six evening 
performances has been and still is the subject of much 
comment. Such interest in an undertaking of this kind has 
never been known to exist in Newark, to say nothing of 
other cities in which the same musical comedy with an 
entirely different cast has been given 

Most marvelous of all, however, is the fact that the 
entire cast, seven hundred in all including principals and 
choruses, was composed of local talent and everyone an 
amateur. So splendidly trained were they all that in their 
acting as well as singing, both of which they had a great 
deal, there was never a hitch or break in the entire eight 
performances, an accomplishment professional indeed and 
one to be proud of. 

The libretto and the music are both cleverly written 
and there are numerous passages in each which are very 
commendable and worthy of particular praise. The songs 
were exceedingly catchy and the costumes were well made 
and in some cases very elaborate. The dancing, particu- 
larly, was of a high order and reflected great credit on 
Mr. Davis and those who assisted him 

It must be acknowledged that after undertaking such a 
huge task as this, Mr. Davis deserves all the praise it is 
possible to give him. To train a body of seven hundred 
amateurs, choruses and principals, in a little over a month's 
time in addition to looking after the hundreds of little 
details that must accompany an enterprise of this kind, 
and, moreover, during the performances directing the or- 
chestra and cast from the orchestra pit, 1s indeed enough 
responsibility for more than one person. Mr. Davis, never- 
theless, achieved a remarkable success both as a producer- 
manager and as an author-composer 

Edward J. Boyle, a pupil of Tonzo Sauvage, of Newark 


and New York, sang the title role of Richard, “The Col- 
lege Hero,” and disclosed a voice well trained and of 
excellent quality; he proved himself a capable actor and 
made a splendid leading man. Marjorie Mott, as Helen, 
won the heart of everyone with her delightful singing of 
the heroine’s role; Miss Mott, who is a pupil of George 
Carré, the well known New York vocal teacher, has an 
unusually brilliant voice and her stage presence is all that 


could be desired; she sang her solos in fascinating style 


and acted her part superbly. 


Mary Potter, the Indian squaw and undoubtedly the 
most realistic of the entire cast, is a pupil of Florence 
Mulford Hunt, the distinguished vocal teacher of Newark 
and New York, and former contralto of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company. This young girl has a deep contralto 
voice. Her spiendid costume and makeup, her long jet 
black hair hanging loosely about her shoulders, and her 
voice wonderfully strong and of a resonant quality, all 
helped to make her an adorable Indian. 

Lavinia Baker, another of Florence Mulford Hunt's 
pupils, scored a notable success as the leader of the Banjo 
Girls, She has an excellent voice and was a credit to her 
teacher. Others of this same group who are also pupils 
f Mrs. Hunt are: Gladys M. Heath, Helen Heath, Hilde 
gard Howard, Grace B. Lefferts, Florence Matthews 
Nerma E. Navatier, Margaret Rogge, May Fisher Smith, 
Ann Marie Sauer, Hazel Evelyn Smith. Mrs. Hunt was 
also well represented in numerous other groups 

The other principals, all of whom did exceptionably 
well, were: Miss L. Erwin Pope, a pupil of E. Presson 
Miller, the well known New York teacher; Florence Buck- 
lin Scott, a pupil of Mary Hance, of New York; Caroline 
F. Schaller, Fredericka McH. Sims, Clifford T. Russ, 
John G. Krueger, Dr. George Dreher, Laura Klotz, Sam- 
uel A, Halsey, J. L. Hay, Jr., Lena M. Dunlap, Beatrice 
Bowman, Mrs. Frederick Burnett, T. Percy Hoff, Metts 
V. Cole, Mrs. J. Victor Onativia, Jr.. W. 


Ruth Gronheit, Anita Breunig, Warren Biggin, R. G, Him- 


Lee Gwynne, 


melberger, Edwin P. Sinnock, Burnett Lee, W. H. Pier- 
son, Coles Seeley and Miss Bert Kalb. 

The choruses were divided into groups each of which 
had plenty of singing and dancing. Of these, particular 
mention should be made of the “Spooks,” 


had the most intricate dancing steps to perform but also 


who not only 


had considerable singing. They were undoubtedly one of 
the best trained groups in the cast and were continually 


the recipients of loud applause T he other groups were 


made up of Indians, Japanese, sprites, sorority girls, fra- 
ternity men, Buster Brown girls, Mary Jane girls, cadets, 
college freshies, sophomores, juniors, seniors, graduates, 
alumni, witches, imps, varsity crew, golf and tennis play 
ers, beaux and belles, mandolin club, devils, widows and 
bookworms, Geisha girls, sailors, football and basketball 
teams. 

Phe audience not only comprised a large number of 
music teachers and music lovers, but the event proved a 
popular attraction for Newark’s “goo” as well as many 
persons prominent in New York and suburban society 


circles. y W A, 


Rosa Olitzka’s Debut in Grand Rapids. 


Grand Rapids, Mich., lauds the 


“distinctive charm” of Mme. Olitzka’s singing The ap 


“superb quality” and 


pended account gives in full that city’s appreciation of the 


contralto’s recent singing in that city 





Onee again the Mary Free Bed G i of the t B. A. Hospita 
has brought to Gran Rapids a musical ente ent of the ighest 
rd The concert last night at Powers e was t ' 
nieresting event, but ft ! f{ the 1 st rtant < giver 
here because { the participati f three of the ‘ Id’s foremost 

wicians, Jean Gerardy, cellist Alice Nielsen, soprar and Rosa 
Olitzka, contralto, with Leon A. Bloom accompanist 

A generous program was presented and encores were granted with 

t stint 

Mme. Olitzka made he lebut in this city ar Stirred the ca 
music chentele to appreciative demonstratior Mme, Olitzka’s voice 
is Of superb quality in er singing . nvested wit! listinctive 
harn Her program here evinced her warm favoritism toward 
German heder Her rst group consisted of four German *ongs and 
ster she sang two more She easily excels in interpreting the Ger 

mm text, and achieves bette results ¢ when attempting Englis! 
songs mn the concert stage, although the Kierulf ‘Synowe's Love 
Song” was lovely f its pathos Mme, Olitzka’s work procla 
her extensive experience in grat pera, which, of se, is x 
and substantial foundation for « ert succes Her versatility is 
marked and she won many war friends here Phe Grand Rapids 
Herald, Tuesday morning, } Ary 14 

She Couldn't. 
—e 
“Kate, I believe you could write your name in the dust 


on that piano,” said the lady of the house 


“No, I couldn't, ma'am,” replied the new girl 
mtradict me, Kate 
“Why not, ma’am I can’t read nor write 


New 5 


Sut you must not 











CARL FLESCH 4 


The press of New York and Chicago lavished unstinted praise upon Mr. Flesch following his ap- 
pearances with the New York Philharmonic and the Chicago Symphony Orchestras, and his Chicago 


recital. Attached are some of the excerpts. 


(ireat Violinist 








Carl Fletch, the great Hungarian violinist, made his Americar 
lebut last night at the Philharmonic concert in Carnegie Hal 


and proved himself an artist ot the first rank The audience 
was Maighted with his playing, and after several recalls he added 
two movemenis of ach’s first sonata for vielin alone, which 
he played as but one or two othe living violinists could have 


played it A genuine success of a genuine artist !—Evening Post 
New York, Friday, January 23, 1914 


No visiting violinist in recent years has made a more pro 
found impression at the very outset than url Flese All the 
more remarkable was this if one considers how many competitors 
of the highest standing are at present in the field tut to 
udge from yesterday's experience—and certainly Beethoven's 
great concerto in D major, not to mention the two last move 
ments from Bach's sonata in G minor for violin alone, which 
he gavé as an encore, ought to provide sufficient opportunity for 
an estimate—Flesch need fear no rivals. He is a master of his 
instrument, and his place is in the very forefront of his pro 
fession.—-New York Press, January 23, 1914. 


Another sensational violinist was introduced to the music pub 


lic of New York This latest rival of Kreisler, Elman and 
Yeaye is Carl Flesch, a flungarian musician of lofty attain 





ments With little preliminary 
stepped into the limelight, and after his interpretation 
thoven’s concerto in D major there i# no doubt but that he 
will remain there His tone is remarkable for its beautiful and 
rich quality, especially in the high register Even the greatest 
violinists seem to find tt next to impossible to get volume in 
their high notes, but this Hungarian muftician achieved even 
that.—New York American, January 23, 1914 


advertising Mr. Flesch quietly 
of Bee 





Of prime importance was the New York debut of Carl Flesch, 


Hungarian violinist He revealed himself to be a thorough 
musician and his success with the audience was immediate, His 
European reputation is well deserved He had ample oppor 
tunities in Beethoven's concerte in D major te 4 his broad 
musicianship and tune that not only is large, but also is of 
mote than ordinary beauty.—New York Herald, January 23, 
ror4 


An almost unheard of thing occurred when Carl Flesch made | 
h’s first appearance in New York as soloist with the Phitharmonx i 
Orchest:a is playing of ti Beethoven concerto for violin 
sroused such enthusta®m that he pplemented the great master 
piece with an unaccompanied number of Bach, contrary to the 
tradition of the olf organizati where encores do not prevail 
New York Evening Mail, January t, 1914 

The effect he produced on the audience was beyond question 
for it recalled him so enthusiastically that he broke the t 
written law of the concerts by playing an encore New York 
Globe, January 23, 1014 

The delighted howse sat up at a sudden stop before the last | 
cadenza \ <¢ring had sagged Flesch quictly tuned it up, i 
and then, without a trace of nervousness, be *tarted his best solo 
passage, signalled to Stransky to join in, and made an excit 


ing finish There hasn't been heartier plause at a debut 


New York Evening Sun, January 23, 1914 











is exy to understand Germany's desire to claim M | 

Flesch, for he is one of the great violinists of the present | 
Chiewo Daily Tribune, January 10, 1914 

In recital he is the same earnest, sincere and competent a 
sician who can deliver the message of the Brahms concerto with 
such dignity and authority Chicago Daily Tribune, Jan y 19, 
194. i 

The cantilene passages were of delicious timbre, and whole 


festoons of delicate contrapuntal traceries were made exquisite 
by the shading of the tone and by the dynamic inflections The 
interpretation of the first movement will remain in memory as 
an exceedingly scholarly eading of Brahms.—Chicago Inte 
Ocean, January 10, 1914 


Throughout the long and difficult work, Flesch played with 
technical clarity, with keen rhythmic accéntuation, with tonal 


warmth and with elegance of style, and a flattering sux 
re.—Chicago Ex | 





cess, so that he added another piece as an 
amitier, January oO, 914 

















It sex though in these ate la there were a 
ng number f 11h bs f the first rank, and whethe r ne 
t takes a bit of crow g they will have to make ron < 
how for Mr. Fle since there is enying him a ¢ 
You feel im Mr esch all t time this combinatior f im 
tense emotional sense and of the logical brain, which must be 
the foundation of a great art <hicago Evening Post } 
ary gla 

‘ err x the presentatior f Brahms’ ¥ r ce t 
litheult ¢ cide whether greater enthusiasm sh be « 
preseed for the master formance of the « pa by Mr 
Fiesch, who made his first appearance here r for the e les 
nasterly fashion with which Mr. Stock interpreted the 
Chicago Record-Herald, January s14 

[he violinist played all these thing witn remarkable art an 
akil lhe concert Paganini discloas a techni f impece 
jtality Chica Record-Herald, Ja ) 14 

A techn second t srtist.—Chicago Evening Post, Jas 

y y. 1984 

His ng gives ¢ impression that underneath the 
need exterior « abl. es struggle ¢t brea the ' 

ement Chicag Dail New Janua o% 014 

The four Romant Pieces” by Dvorak, which are s 
ayed here, revealed anothe side of VFlesch'’s art—a fancif 
emotional freedom which senses most completely the nature 
Dvorék's genius Between these romantic mood ar ‘ 

sal beauties of the lasses, M Fleach's interpret me esta 
ished definitely in mind his sic hip, and wo im strong 
admirers His technical mastery is admirable Cheago Inte 
Ocean, January 19, 1914 

Mr. Flesch’s virtuosity is remarkable for it readt f atyte 
and tor its sincerity for a certam 34 at poise 
renders it rather unique Chicago Examiner, Janua ) t4 
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BERLIN'S INTEREST IS 
CENTERED IN “PARSIFAL.” 


Wagner's Swan Song Heard Repeatedly by 
Large Audiences—Imperial Pair Present— 
Eugen d’Albert’s Playing Declines— 
Lilli Lehmann Rejuvenated—Many 
New Works Performed— 

Berlin Concerts. 

enatrsetrasse 21, 
Berlin, W., January to, oe 
For the first time in its history—and it has a history 
70 years old, having been founded by Frederick the Great 
1744 erlin Royal Opera is performing the same 
vork on fourteen consecutive nights. “Parsifal’ had its 
aring there on January 5, and although only four- 
teen consecutive performances have been announced thus 
ar, it will in all probability have a much longer run. The 
roduction at the Royal Opera House was magnificent in 
practically ever respect, and a warm word of recognition 
due to Count von Hiilsen and his assistants. The 
Royal Opera has kept much nearer to the Bayreuth tradi- 
tions than has the Charlottenburg Opera. The trans 


rmation scene in the first act is almost identical with the 
same scene at Bayreuth, although it was omitted in the 
hird act for purely technical reasons. The Temple scene 
elf was even more beautiful and more impressive than 
Bayreuth. The dome with its realistic marble effects 
nagnificent coloring in golds and blues, which con 


tr ial beautifully with the reds and grays and purples in 
the costumes of the Knights of the Grail, was most im- 
pressive The management of the Royal Opera always 
has had an eye for the artistic blending of beautiful colors 

a most important feature in stage scenery. The scenery 
in the second act also was quite in keeping with the other 
two. The scene between Klingsor and Kundry in the 
Magician’s Tower was weird and unearthly, the character 
f the whole being greatly heightened by exceedingly 

alistic scurrying cloud effects, and was in strong contrast 
with the beauties of the Magic Garden, which was situated 


i a mountain peak, commanding a lovely view over dis- 
tant ranges 
Parsifal” now is being given with two complete casts, 
ich alternate \t the first performance the principal 


‘les were taken as follows: Parsifal, Kirchhoff; Gurne 


manz, Kniipfer; Amfortas, Forsell; Kundry, Frau Leffler- 
Burkhard. All of these singers had repeatedly sung their 
respective roles at ¢ Bayreuth and were thoroughly familiar 








with the Wagnerian traditions, Forsell, the famous Swed 
1 baritone, was the only one who is not a regular member 
of the Royal Opera. He was invited to assist at the 
premiere because he has sung the part of Amfortas so 
often at Bayreuth. It would be difficult to find a more 
atisfying Am*fortas The singers were all in splendid 
form, and “Parsifal” was probably never heard to better 
advantage in Bayreuth itself than here on Monday even- 
ing. The second cast, on Tuesday, was as follows: Parsi- 
fal, Rudolf jerger; Gurnemanz, Bischoff; Amfortas, 
Bronsgeest; Klingsor, Wiedemann; Kundry, Frau Haf 
en-Waag. Of principal interest in this cast, was the 
MARGARETHE RUDOLF 

Schmalfeld-Vahsel Schmalfeld 
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singing of the title role by Rudolf Berger, as that artist 
had sung the parts of Amfortas and Klingsor at Bayreuth. 
Berger is the only living singer who has been heard in im- 
portant public performances in all three roles. This was 
his first appearance as Parsifal. There were some in the 
audience, including myself, who had heard his perform- 
ance as Amfortas and Klingsor in Bayreuth, and they were 
astonished at his singing of the title role. It suits his 
voice admirably. He sang throughout the evening, but 
quite especially in the second and last acts, with beautiful, 
powerful tone production, and with great warmth and 
fervor. In the scene with Kundry in the Flower Garden 
Berger soared to great dramatic heights. His acting also 
in all three acts was highly commendable, the scene between 
him and Gurnemanz and Kundry in the third act being 
especially beautiful, dignified and impressive. The evening 
was a triumph for Berger. Mme. Hafgren-Waag is an ex- 
cellent combination of singer and actress, and she did full 
justice to the difficult role of Kundry. Bronsgeest has a 
sympathetic voice, and he proved to be a most acceptable 
Amfortas. Kniipfer is probably the ablest Gurnemanz of 
our day, but Bischoff in the second performance did not fall 
far short of the high standard set by his colleague on the 
previous evening. The lesser roles were well placed, and 
the general ensemble was admirable. The orchestra, which 
was led both on Monday and Tuesday evenings by Leo 
Blech, was magnificent. Blech takes the tempi a trifle 
faster than they are taken at Bayreuth. There the first 
act lasts two hours and five minutes, but under Blech it 
was just one hour and fifty minutes. The work gains 
materially through Blech’s tempi. As it was, the perform 
ance was not over till a quarter past twelve, although it 
began at seven. To be sure, there were two unnecessarily 
long pauses. The Kaiser and Kaiserin and nearly all the 
members of the Royal Family attended the first perform- 
ance, and the monarch expressed great satisfaction at the 
way “Parsifal” was produced at his institution. Wholly 
in keeping with the ceremonial and impressive perform- 
ance was the attitude of the public, which made no attempt 
to applaud; even after the final act absolute silence reigned. 
RA 

Not even the most hardened D’Albert admirer could 
maintain that the famous pianist has returned to the con- 
cert platform for the love of piano playing, after hearing 
him at his recital here last night. In spite of the increased 
prices, the largest hall here, the Philharmonie, was crowded 
to suffocation, and conditions were ideal, for there was that 
contact between artist and public, even before D’Albert be- 
gan to play, that many virtuosi long for and never attain. 
The public, among which were many connoisseurs and 
professional pianists, was in an excited mood, and ready 
and eager to acclaim their hero. For the more discrimi- 
nating, however, D’Albert proved to be a great disappoint- 
ment. His very attitude toward the public and toward 
the piane itseli indicated that he today is not thoroughly 
in love with piano playing per se. Evidently he has neg- 
lected his practice again, for his technic was slovenly and 
his tone hard and unsympathetic. What surprised me most 
was the decline in his physical strength, D’Albert always 
had the strength of a bear, but last might he was sadly 
lacking in this respect. Liszt’s “Don Juan” fantasy, which 
was his final number on the program, was played very 
badly. Chopin’s A flat polonaise, too, which was in former 
years one of D'Albert’s most brilliant numbers, was done 
with unevenness and unreliable technic, principally in the 
right hand, although there was great fire and impetuosity 
in his delivery. In three other numbers by Chopin, and in 
Schumann’s fantasy he made a better impression, but his 
playing on the whole reflected but the shadow of the 
former D’Albert. 

nner 

Lilli Lehmann has delighted her hosts of admirers by 
appearing twice in concerts since last writing. The 
famous songstress gave a recital last Friday in the Phil- 
harmonie, in which she had the assistance of a new string 
quartet from Vienna, called the Wiener Conzert-Verein- 
gung. Mme. Lehmann looks rejuvenated, and it is difficult 
to realize that she is nearing the biblical age of man. She 
sang on Friday with wonderful freshness of voice and 
with masterly delivery. Her magnificent method of sing- 
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ing was as much in evidence as ever, and her audience, 
which quite filled the large hall of the Philharmonie, was 
enhusiastic. Her program included Beethoven’s “Ade- 
laide” and songs from “Egmont,” lieder by Robert Franz, 
and an interesting aria from a forgotten oratorio, “Des 
Heiland’s Lezte Stunden,” by Spohr. During the evening 
the artist was called upon to repeat several of her songs, 
and at the conclusion of her program she added Brahms 
“Von ewigen Liebe,” as an additional encore. The new 
Vienna quartet at once found favor with the Berlin public 
The members are all quite young men, but they play with 
remarkable maturity and with superior musicianship. 
Their work is characterized further by technical accuracy 
and well balanced ensemble. They were heard in Brahms’ 
quartet in C minor. On Sunday evening the same organ- 
ization again gave a concert at Beethoven Hall. As they 
assisted Mme. Lehmann at her concert on Friday, she re- 
turned the compliment and assisted them. The four artists 
were heard in Beethoven’s F minor and Schumann’s A 
minor quartets, while Mme. Lehmann sang three numbers 
by Mozart with her accustomed great art and great success. 


Two novelties for orchestra were heard at the third 
symphony concert of the Bliithner Orchestra under Sig- 
mund von Hausegger. “Musk fiir Orchester” is the only 
name that Rudi Stephan has given to his composition 
which consists of program music without the program. 
Stephan comes from the Rhine district, but lives in Munich. 
His music lacks pregnant themes and pronounced profile. 
He is a technician of no mean order, and this work, which 
might be called a symphonic poem, is written in the style 
of Richard Strauss. Stephan does not seem to be capable 
of sustained effort. He makes excellent beginnings in 
various parts of his work, but he always peters out be- 
fore coming to anything really worth while. He fre- 
quently suggests Bruckner. Although admirably presented 
by Hausegger, the “Musik fiir Orchester” met with a 
very cool reception. The other novelty was by Ernst 
Boehe, and bore the title “Symphonischer Epilog zu einer 
Tragodie.” Boehe, who also lives in ‘Munich, has been in 
the public eye, off and on, for the last two decades, prin- 
cipally with his symphonic settings of scenes from the 
“Odyssey.” In this, his latest composition, he seems to 
have been somewhat influenced by Debussy, for he shows 
an inclination toward whole tone effects. If inspiration 
was a rare quality in Stephan’s composition, it was wholly 
lacking here. As one way aptly put it, “Boehe was to 
Stephan about as tar to honey.’ In former years, Boehe 
revealed a noteworthy command of the orchestra, although 
he always lacked originality of invention, but in this work 
his subtle orchestral technic seems to have deserted him, 
for his instrumentation was massive and heavy nearly the 
whole time. Berlin is not yearning for such novelties as 
these. Hugo Wolf's “Italian Serenade” and Beethoven's 
third “Leonora” overture, the other numbers of the pro- 
gram were, however, all the more effective because of the 
contrast. 


Franz von Vecsey gave a recital at Beethoven Hali on 
Thursday night, with the assistance of Hermann Lafont. 
It was an excellent idea on the part of Vecsey to engage 
this pianist, for it is not often that we hear such accom- 
panists as Lafont, who is an artist of a very superior or- 
der. On this occasion Vecsey made his Berlin debut as 
a composer, he being heard in a prelude and fugue for 
violin alone, and a caprice with piano accompaniment from 
his own pen. It is good legitimate violin music, and was 
well received. In Vieuxtemps’ E major concerto, a work 
that had not been played in Berlin for some years, Vecsey 
displayed his great virtuosity and remarkable command of 
the bow ina brilliant light. He executed the staccato runs 
in the first movement with great rapidity and distinctness, 
both up and down bow, it seemingly making no difference 
to him which way he did it. It was a noteworthy per- 
formance of the showy Vieuxtemps concerto. Vescey was 
also heard in the Bach E major suite and in Corelli’s “La 
Folia”; also in easier pieces by Handel and P. Juon. The 
one time prodigy is still a great favorite with the public, 
which turned out to hear him in great numbers, and which 
applauded him with marked enthusiasm. 

nue 

The same Vieuxtemps concerto was played again the 
following evening by Florizel von Reuter, who made his 
re-entree at Bliithner Hall with the Blithner Orchestra. 
Vieuxtemps composed this concerto when he was only 
nineteen years old, and, in view of this fact, it is a re- 
markable piece of writing from a violinistic standpoint. It 
is, of course, more effective with orchestra than with 
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piano. Von Reuter attracted great attention some years all of the principal Berlin papers write of Mrs. Ohlsen’s 


ago when he gave a series of concerts here as a youth of 
fifteen or sixteen summers. He was famous as a prodigy 
before he ever came to Berlin. Among the younger vio- 
linists now before the public few possess his musical abil- 
ity and equipment, but in spite of his interesting develop- 
ment along the general lines of musicianship he has re- 
mained true to his instrument, the violin. His perform- 
ances of the Vieuxtemps and Dvorak concertos and the 
Bruch “Scottish Fantasy” were remarkable for the tech- 
nical mastery displayed, for the admirable handling of the 
cantilene parts and for warmth of expression. Von Reuter 
has the same extraordinary staccato revealed by Vecsey 
in the Vieuxtemps concerto; he executed it with great 
rapidity and distinctness, both up and down bow. The 
Dvorak concerto is another work that has been much neg- 
lected of late by violinists; Von Reuter is fully en rapport 
with it, and he presented it in a manner that left little to 
be desired. The violinist met with a warm reception. 
a 
At her second recital, Marie Barinowa, the Russian 
pianist, was heard, among other things, in César Franck’s 
“Prelude, Choral and Fugue,” and two interesting pieces 
by her countryman, Scriabine, a “Poéme Nocturne” and a 
“Poéme Satanique,” this being their first performance in 
Berlin. They are impressive compositions, revealing con- 
siderable Debussy influence. The earlier Scriabine fol- 
lowed in the footsteps of Chopin. Mme. Barinowa was 
also heard in_Hugo Kaun’s suite, “Pierrot and Colombine,” 
and Liszt’s “Figaro” fantasie, which was completed and 
edited by Busoni, Liszt having left it in an unfinished 
state. Mme. Barinowa again demonstrated that she is 
one of the greatest woman pianists of our day. She pos 
sesses a happy combination of virtuosity and sterling mu- 
sicianship. Her success was pronounced. 
neuer 
Ludwig Willner introduced a number of new songs at 
his second recital by Victor Bendix, Albin Weinland and 
Fritz Jurgens. Jiirgens seems to be the most gifted of the 
three composers. His three songs, “Verschwiegen,” “Aus 
dem Takt” and “Weihnacht,” have atmosphere. The vocal 
parts themselves are not very grateful, being principally in 
the form of recitative, but the accompaniments are inter- 
esting, both melodiously and harmoniously. Although not 
in very good voice, Willner aroused his public to tokens 
of enthusiastic approval, as always. His program con- 
sisted of no less than twenty-three songs, to which he 
added two encores. 
na 8 
Max Fiedler has attracted much attention this season by 
his series of concerts given with the Philharmonic Orches- 
tra. Beethoven Hall was completely filled at the third, 
which brought a program of well known works, consisting 
of Beethoven’s “Coriolanus” overture, Brahms’ fourth 
symphony, Dvorak’s cello concerto and Strauss’ “Tod und 
Verklarung.” Last season he tried the experiment of in- 
troducing novelties, but he found the public so indifferent 
that he abandoned this idea, and now restricts himself to 
well known numbers of the orchestral literature. He 
gave magnificent renderings of the Brahms symphony and 
of the Strauss symphonic poem. Fiedler is a forcible, im- 
pressive conductor. One feels that he has his musicians 
in the orchestra absolutely in hand, and he also exerts 
that certain subtle influence which is so necessary to en- 
able a leader to convey his impressions to the audience. 
With Fiedler both head and heart are drawn upon in a 
large measure. He has never scored a more pronounced 
success here than at this concert. The soloist was En- 
rico Mainardi, the youthful Italian cellist, who has al- 
ready gained quite a following in Berlin. He gave a beau- 
tiful performance of the Dvorak concerto. Although he 
does not as yet possess absolute technical accuracy, he is 
a very gifted youth, from whom great things may be ex- 


pected. nae 

Beethoven's ninth symphony is almost an epidemic this 
season. Scarcely a week has gone by thus far without 
a performance and many more are promised before the 
season closes. On Monday night it was performed by 
Oskar Fried, with the Philharmonic Orchestra and the 
Bruno Kittel Choir. The public never seems to tire of 
the ninth symphony; at any rate, the hall was crowded. 
Fried and his forces gave a very impressive reading of 
the work. Rae 


Hendrikje Ohlsen, an American mezzo soprano of Nor- 
wegian extraction, made a very successful debut at Har- 
monium Hall. She sang a program made up chiefly of 
lieder by Schubert, Franz and Brahms. She possesses a 
sympathetic, voluminous voice and great dramatic force 
and expression. The singer seems to possess dramatic in- 
stincts that predestine her for the stage, and it is prob- 
able that she will go into opera later. Mrs. Ohlsen de- 
serves great sympathy and credit, for she has fought her 
way to the fore under great difficulties and most discour- 
aging material conditions, but she seems to be one of the 
kind who cannot be downed. Schumann-Heink had sim- 
ilar experiences in the carly part of her career. Nearly 


singing with great warmth, praising her beautiful power- 
ful voice and her temperamental delivery. 
nar 
A program of compositions by Philipp Scharwenka was 
given at Scharwenka Hall. Of interest was a new trio 
for viola, piano and violin, op, 121, of which this was the 
first performance. Two other comparatively new works 
by Scharwenka, a duo for violin and viola and a sonata 
for viola, were also heard. At this concert Scharwenka’s 
daughter, Marlene, made a successful debut as a singer, 
being heard im lieder by her father. The other partici- 
pating artists were Mme. Scharwenka, violin; Albert Stoes- 
sel, of the Hess Quartet, viola; Walther Petzet and Erna 
Klein, piano. The venerable composer was accorded an 
ovation. 
Rae 
Corinne Paulson, the young American pianist from 
Omaha, was the soloist of the last Sunday evening sym- 
phony concert of the Bliithner Orchestra, She played 
Saint-Saéns’ F major concerto, displaying, as I am in- 
formed, a facile, reliable technic and an excellent tone. 
Rhythmically, also, she was very sure. She made an ex- 
cellent impression. Miss Paulson made her Berlin debut 
last April, being at that time very well received both by 
press and public. 
aeae 
Liselotte Gerdes, a pupil of King Clark, has just been 
engaged as principal contralto at.the Ducal Court Opera 
of Neu-Strelitz. She has lately been singing with suc 
cess at the municipal theatres of Bremen and Dortmund. 
nearer 
Nicolas Mannskopfs exhibit of Mathilde Marchesi 
photographs, letters and other mementos, numbering in all 
180 pieces, has attracted much attention. The Mannskopf 
Musical History Museum contains, all told, some 15,000 
interesting relics and mementos of famous musicians, It 
is a unique collection. 
nner 
During the past week performances of 
been given in Frankfurt, Kiel, Barmen, 
burg. 


“Parsifal” have 
Mainz and Frei 


Rar 
Frieda Langendorf, formerly of the Metropolitan Opera, 
has been engaged to sing the part of Kundry ten times at 
the Kiel Opera. Artuur M. Apett, 


Paterson, N. J., Symphony Orchestra’s Success. 


Conductor C. Mortimer Wiske scored a decided success 
on Wednesday evening, January 7, when the Paterson 
Symphony Orchestra, at the opening concert of the second 
season, played before a large and enthusiastic audience 
which gathered in the Y. M. C. A. hall in Paterson, N. J. 

This was a memorable occasion in the musical annals of 
Paterson, for it marked the achievement of one of Con- 
ductor Wiske’s fondest wishes—the establishment of a 
permanent Paterson orchestra. Heretofore, at the Paterson 
music festivals which have won wide attention, as well as 
at other musical events of large importance, it has been 
necessary to secure the Metropolitan Opera House Or- 
chestra from New York. Mr. Wiske only a few years 
ago predicted that in a very short time Paterson could 
boast of having its own orchestra and would no be forced 
to import one. Judging from the present condition of 
affairs, Mr. Wiske’s prophecy seems to be rapidly com- 
ing true. 

Just why the citizens have failed to support such an or- 
ganization in the past is not apparent. Mr. Wiske has 
worked faithfully and hard, and his efforts have not been 
in vain. He has not only made Paterson a musical center 
of New Jersey, but has also won the confidence of his 
musicians and townspeople. The music festivals in the 
past have been notable events and each year has seen an 
improvement worthy of praise. 

The Paterson Symphony Orchestra has fully demon- 
strated what an orchestra can do under an able leader like 
Mr. Wiske. The few spare hours which have been de- 
voted to practice each week were not wasted. Mr. Wiske 
and his orchestra members have succeeded in raising the 
standard of music in Paterson and the efforts were greatly 
appreciated. 

The soloists on this occasion were Salvatore de Stefano, 
harpist from the Royal Conservatory of Naples, and Hilda 
Deighton, contralto, both winning hearty applause. 








McCormack’s Camden Concert. 


John McCormack, the Irish tenor, has been engaged to 
give a concert in Camden, N. J., on Friday evening, April 
17. This will be Mr. McCormack’s first appearance in re- 
cital in Camden, the home of the Victor Talking Machine 
Company, where he has made many famous records. He 
will be assisted by McBeath, violinist, and Vincen: O’Brien, 
pianist. This concert, which is under the local manage- 
ment of Harry Heller Fuhrman, will be held in the 
armory. 
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ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 
_ IN CINCINNATI. 


Attractive Programs Are the Rule—Joint Ap- 
pearauce of Tetrazzini and Ruffo—Cincin- 
nati Conservatory of Music and the 
College of Music Events. 





Cineinnati, Ohio, Janua;y 22, 1914. 


n ati Symphony Orchestra presented at its pair 
Friday afternoon and Saturday evening, 
ind 17, the Schumann symphony No. 4; the 


\cademic Festival” overture; the Brahms con 
Emil Heermann; and 


wverture “Calm Sea and a 


‘ »} } 
iperbly by 


Prosperous 
; 


Dr. Kunwald’s reading of the Schumann sym- 


1 very happy one, the lovely, flowing melody 
itmosphere of this well known work making 
al favorite rechnically, the orchestra was a 


execution and tonal shading being of the superla- 


nne 


ning and gifted of Cincinnati's 


gr Helen Brown, will be the soloist at the 
ext Sunday at Music Hall. Miss Brown 
ul i of beautiful quality and marked 
will show to splendid advantage the selec- 
" le, “Elsa's Dream” from “Lohengrin” and 
I han ng, “Die Lorelei,’ 
mene 

il skill in building programs Dr. Kunwald 
group ef concert numbers which have a 
il relation, as well as merely the external 
tisf 1¢ popular ear. Not only were Liszt 
yreat friends, but, as is well known, Liszt 
ed and assisted in producing the first perform- 
Loheng Weimar in 1850. It was Liszt too 
d nfluence for a production of “Tannhauser,” 
( rture f which will be played Sunday. Again, 
( | 1 Weber, whose “Freischiitz’” overture is to be 
a generation ahead of Wagner, uncon- 

i ‘ irce of much inspiration to Richard 
estration was concerned. Other num- 
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bers on the program are Boccherini’s charming minuet for 


strings, Biszt’s “L’Arlesienne,” “Chabrier’s Spanish rhap- 
sody and, last but always welcome, Strauss’ waltz, 
“Kiinstlerleben.” 

nner, 


Tetrazzini, the wonderful coloratura soprano and Titta 
Ruffo, the widely heralded baritone, gave a joint concert 
in Music Hall, Wednesday night before a tremendous 
audience. Mme. Tetrazzini had appeared in Cincinnati a 
number of times before, quite overwhelming the admirers 
of her particular style of vocal art. The enthusiasm mani- 
fested by her audience Wednesday night was, if anything, 
more convincing than on previous occasions, Beautifully 
executed cadenzas, trills and staccatos, produced with an 
equipment perfectly adapted to brilliant technical effort, 
possess a charm not to be gainsaid- There are many more 
singers than Tetrazzini, but one who can com- 
pare with her in dazzling brilliancy of execution cannot be 
and like numbers are mar- 


versatile 


recalled. Her “Caro Nome” 
velous examples of her distinctive art. In addition to this 
she sang Venzano’s “Grand Valse,” the aria “Mysoli” from 
“Perle de Brésil,” with flute obligato, and a duet 
from the “Barber of Seville,” with Ruffo. Keen interest 
had been manifested in the appearance of Titta Ruffo. He 


David's 


possesses fine physique, gracious personality and a voice 
with scarcely any limitation, combining the warmth and 
resonance of the baritone with the brilliancy and range of 
the tenor robusto. He is ever alive to the dramatic possi- 
In summary his work is a marvelous 
example of the art of bel canto. He sang two arias from 
“Largo al Factotum” from Rossini’s 
in which he fairly bubbled over with 


bilities of his text. 


favorite roles, the 
“Barber of Seville,” 


the humor of the thing; “Brindisi,” from ‘Hamlet,” by 
Thomas, and the familiar “Pagliacci” prologue. 
mre 


The College of Music chorus and orchestra concert 
crowded the Odeon on Wednesday evening with an appre- 
ciative audience. Johannes Miersch directed the orches- 
tra, Albino Gorno the solo work, and Louis Victor Saar, 
The first movement from Beethoven’s 
No. § symphony opened the concert, which closed with a 
Cherubini overture. Both selections were creditably and 
brilliantly rendered by the student orchestra, assisted by 
the necessary professional talent. Incidental solos for 
various program numbers were sung by Florence Enne- 
king, Kirkpatrick, William Knox and Walter 
Vaughn. The soloist was Marie Hughes, who created a 
furore when. singing the “Lakme” “Bell Song,” well adapt- 
ed to her voice and youthful charm. Faye Jones, who 
played the Raff “Ode to Spring” with orchestral accom- 
paniment, displayed a talent which has been carefully cul- 
tivated and which promises fine things for the future. 
Hers was one of the most artistic efforts of the concert. 
Caroline Hutton’s playing of the adagio from Spohr’s 
ninth concerto for violin and orchestra came in also for a 
The concert was even 


the choral numbers. 


Dor thy 


pronounced degree of admiration. 
throughout and greatly applauded. 


mee 


Among the most important concerts of the week will be 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music Thurs- 
day evening when the Messrs. Frederic Shailer Evans, 
John A. Hoffmann, Bernard Sturm, Julius Sturm, Max 
Thal and Max Schulz will be heard in a program replete 
with interest. On Wednesday evening, February 11, the 
Conservatory Orchestra, under Signor Tirindetli, will give 
its fourth concert of the season. Signor Tirindelli is plan- 
ning to make this one of the most ambitious programs in 
Among other features will be the Mendelssohn 
\ major symphony, No. 4, the “Peer Gynt” suite and the 
“Dance of the Hours,” from “Gioconda,” by Ponchielli. 
The soloists announced are Florence Roth Evans, soprano, 
Hoffmann, and Lillian Duerig, pianist, 
pupil of Wilhelm Kraupner. The Conservatory String 
Quartet, the Messrs. Edwin Ideler, Edwin Memel, Peter 
Froehlich and Walter Heermann, will give their second 
concert of the current season on Wednesday evening, Feb- 
ruary 4. On Friday evening of the past week advanced 
students from the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music gave 
a concert for the benefit of Salem Methodist Church, New- 
port. The participants were Cornelia Munz, Josephine 
Greilich, Gwendolyn Bayless, Clara Curtis and Lucile Vail. 
The week of festivities celebrating the fifth anniversary of 
Christ Church Parish House will close on Friday evening 
with a concert given by Christ Church Choir, with Helen 
May Curtis, reader, and Mozelle Bennett, violinist, of the 


that given at the 


its history. 


pupil of John A. 
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Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, as soloist. Lena Pal- 
mer will accompany Miss Curtis in some feature readings. 
nenre 

The College of Music will present four well known 
members of its faculty in solo numbers with the accom- 
paniment of complete orchestra at the Odeon, February 10. 
Those who are to appear include Johannes Miersch, vio- 
linist; Frederick J. Hoffmann, pianist; Giacinto Gorno, 
baritone, and Walter Gilewicz, pianist. This is to be the 
eighth of the subscription concerts. Much interest has 
been aroused by the announcement that Emil Heerman, the 
popular violinist and concertmaster of the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony Orchestra, will be heard in an evening of sonatas 
with Louise Church, pianist, at the Odeon, February 3. 
It is one of the events of the subscription series, and should 
prove of exceeding interest in view of the sound musician- 
ship of both players, Jessie Parton Tyree. 





A DE KOVEN MUSICALE. 


An Extremely Fashionable Gathering of Guests Hears Music 
at the Palatial Home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Reginald de Koven. 

Mr. and Mrs. Reginald de Koven gave a dinner last week 
at their residence, 1025 Park avenue, followed by a mu- 
sicale, for which additional guests were invited. 

The dinner guests included the Earl of Kintore, the Hon. 
and Mrs. Alfred Anson, Duchess de Chaulnes, Mr. and 
Mrs. Peter Cooper Hewitt, Mr. and Mrs. W. Payne 
Thompson, Prince and Princess Lucinge de Faucigny, Mr. 
and Mrs, Cornelius Vanderbilt, Mr. and Mrs. Archer M. 
Huntington, Mr. and Mrs. M. Orme Wilson, Mr. and Mrs. 
W. Starr iller, Mr. and Mrs. Walter Farwell, Miss Canfield, 
Mr. and Mrs. Leonard M. Thomas, Mrs. Magee, Rawlins 
Cottenet, Lawrence Perkins and John W. Riddle, former 
Ambassador to Russia. 

The musicale was given in the Elizabethan Hall, Mr; 
de Koven and Nahan Franko conducting the orchestra, 

Among those who came in after dinner for the musicale 
were the Count and Countess de Viel Castl, Mrs. Vander- 
bilt, Mr. and Mrs. Amos R. E. Pinchot, Mr. and Mrs, Ar- 
thur Train, Mr. and Mrs. Edgerton L. Winthrop, Jr., Mr: 
and Mrs. Clarence Wadsworth, Mr. and Mrs. Dave H. 
Coddington, Mr. and Mrs, Whitney Warren, Mr. and Mrs. 
W. Earl Dodge, Mr. and Mrs. William Potter, Mr. and 
Mrs. T. Suffern Tailer, Mr. and Mrs. Alonzo Potter, Mr. 
and Mrs. Robert le Roy, Mr. and ‘Mrs. Austen Gray, Mr. 
and Mrs. George Jay Gould, Mr. and Mrs, Anthony J. 
Drexel, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. Norman Hapgood, Mr. and Mrs. 
H. W. Marsh, Mr. and Mrs. Goodhue Livingston, Mr. and 
Mrs. Adrian Iselin, 2d, Mr. and Mrs. Frank S. Witherbee, 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles R. Scott, Mr. and Mrs. Dulany How- 
land, Mr. and Mrs, Victor Sorchan, Mr. and Mrs. Oliver 
Gould Jennings and Mr. and Mrs. Carl de Gersdorff, 

There were also present: Mrs. Henry S. Redmond, Mrs. 
M. Lawrence Keene, Mrs. Lewis S. Chanler, Mrs. William 
P. Douglass, Mrs. Hamilton McK. Twombly, Mrs. Paul 
Morton, Mrs. Hermann Oelrichs, Mrs. J. Russell Soley, 
Mrs. J. Frederic Tams, Mrs. William Hamilton Russell, 
Mrs. Moses Taylor Campbell, Louise Iselin, Elsie de Wolfe, 
Alida Chanler, Louise Scott, Lucy Frelinghuysen, Ruth 
King, Margaret Stewart, Lord Robert Innes-Ker, Judge 
Peter B. Barlow, Lloyd Warren, William Rhinelander 
Stewart, Jr., Justice Miles Forman, Gordon Fellowes, J. 
Coleman Drayton, Thomas Slidell, Harry V. Day, Camp- 
bell W. Steward, Charles M. Robinson, Robert V. van 
Cortlandt, E. Coster Wilmerding, Henry C. Emmet, Jr., 
Frederic A. Juilliard, Lispenard Stewart, Edmund J. Cur- 
ley, 2d, Major G. Creighton Webb, Albert Morris Bagby, 
John Clinton Gray, Jr., Harrison Rhodes, Charles A. Munn, 
Gilbert Francklyn and Bertram Cruger. 

The program of the musicale was as follows: 

Overture, Maid Marian 


Mme. Orchi dee (with orchestra). 


Mme. Peroux-Williams. 
Ronde a la Lune and Czardas (both new).................. De Koven 
Orchestra. 
Prelude, valet and etamen. oi. s cies evcnscie cee tiiawceteeecit Chopin 
Mme. Orchidee (with piano). 
Valet, Tak Epes GOW) istics sicekcs ouew bocce: De Koven 
Orchestra, 
Songs—- 
Les Roses d'Ispahan and Fleur Jetee.................... G. Faure 
RP MMGOOG if 0s see cnein be uveokseuucouelceviel oe eS H. Dupare 
BOOGIE os cise 5 cdiih neha utailin’s's sa bipeans duc Cece Moussorgsky 


Mme. Orchidee (with orchestra), 


Ballet suite: 


Valse fa eens, “ie 


Cc onductors- Reginald de Koven and Nahan Franko, 


At the piano— 
Mrs. Jessamine and Harrison Irvine. 





Once in a while you meet a girl who is so fond of music 
that she won't play the piano.—Cincinnati Enquirer. 
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OUR PHILADELPHIA VISITORS. 


Philadelphia Orchestra Comes to New York and Gives 
Splendid Performance of Brahms Symphony — Breadth, 
Virility and Passion in Stokowski’s Conducting. 


. 








Leopold Stokowski is an excellent conductor of Brahms, 
and Brahms is a difficult composer to interpret clearly. 
Milton wrote about “untwisting all the chains that tie the 
years before 


Brahms composed the symphonies which require so much 


hidden soul of harmony” two hundred 


untwisting. It is hard to see how the C minor symphony 


could have been played more clearly than it when 
Stokowski 
in Carnegie 


January 21 


was 
and the Philadelphia orchestra per- 
Hall, New York, on Wednesday 
More detail, 


and a little additional delicacy 


I Ma | px aid 
formed it 


afternoon finish of perhaps, 


and subtle nuances might 


be suggested as worth the conductor's consideration; but 


in no case must any of the splendid breadth, virility, and 


passion of the Wednesday performance be sacrified for a 


detailed finish of secondary importance. The alternating 


grandeur and pathos were admirably defined, and the 


themes were invariably made to detach themselves and 


stand forth distinct from their contrapuntal accompani 


ments, whether the themes in the upper, middle, or 


the 


were 


lower registers of orchestra. Unstinted praise must 


cnor 


ds which 





be given for the long and evenly sustaine: 


are so often played with an accent at first and a continual 


diminuendo to the end. This organlike breadth is espe 


cially appropriate in the massive music of Brahms. Rarely 
lo New York audiences applaud Brahms so loudly and so 
long, recalling the conductor at least half a dozen times. 
That 


was performed in a 


this ponderous, mighty, yet melodious symphony 


and 
fact that 


convincingly dramatic sympa- 


thetic manner is evident if only from the Strauss’ 
‘Death 


if themes and insincere after it 


and Transfiguration” tone poem seemed devoid 





said that is not 
of old and mel- 


Of the orchestra its very little can be 


complimentary. Perhaps a greater number 


lowed violins distributed to the string players would im- 
prove the tone of the most important section of the or 
chestra. The woodwind was excellent, and the conductor 
got 
out a suspicion of blare 
New York 


regular itinerary, for th 


1 


some full, rich, sonorous chords from his brass with- 


It is sincerely to be hoped that 


will be added to the Philadelphia Orchestra's 


rganization, together with the 


genial conductor, can satisfy the musical requirements of 
audiences accustomed to the playing of great symphony 


orchestras. 
Alma Gluck was warmly applauded and rewarded with 


two lighter numbers by 


rks 


flowers when. she sang way of 


hestral w Her fresh and 


contrast to the 


weigitier or 


pleasing voice and her charming manner created almost 
as much enthusiasm as the orchestra did with the Brahms 
York, however, 


her 


symphony. Her reputation in New was 
1 


‘ong delicate art 


of fine 


before this occasion, and 


the 


established 


added materially to enjoyment of those lovers 


singing, who were evidently in the majority at this orches 
tral concert. 
The complete program follows 


Nozze di Figar M 


Mozart 


Overture, Le 


Biendina’s aria from Seraglio 


Alma Gluck 


Symphony in C na Brahms 


Aria, Depuis te jour, from Louise Charpentier 


Death and Transfiguratic Strauss 





More Praise for Miss Elvyn. 


juffalo, N. Y., and 
following 


Myrtle Elvyn, the pianist, played in 


Erie, Pa., January 5 and 7 respectively which 


+l 


the daily papers of those cities praised her artistic achieve 


ments and her audiences were most enthusiastic 


The following telegrams received by Miss Elvyn’s mana 


gers explain themselves 











Mt. Clara College 
Sinsinawa, Wis January 16, 1ot4 
igar ¢ Smeoth 
Dear Six— Miss lvyn has come and conquered and gone She 
has all St. Clara with het The recital was one of the greatest 
musical treats we have ever had I enclose the check to you © 
more I with to thank you for all your kindness and considerat 
im arranging for the recital Very truly yours, 
(Signed) Sister M. Berrranpa 
—_—— 
Memphia, 1 n., January 17, 1014 
Edgar Smith, 
Care W. W. Kimball Ce., kson St., Chicag Tul 
Myrtle Elvyn concert phenomenal musical success Memphis wants 
j I \ 
her again (Signed) \. I Dunbar 


Stewart School of Accompanying. 


‘ 


the 


best 


Mrs. Marshall Elliott 
professional accompanists in time ago 


Acc had a 


Pupils from various portions of th 


Stewart, formerly 
New York 
h } 


ympanying, which has 


one ot 
sone 

estal lished a 
} 


School for 


successful beginning 


country have registered, and she purposes conducting a 
summer session, with facilities for piano practice for the 
students. This is the first school of its kind in the United 
States. Her attractive studio is in Aeolian Hall, New 
York, where she can supply accompanists for any mus n 
short notice 









THE PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA. 


Leopold Stokowski, conductor. 


Mme. Soder-Hueck and Male Quartet Delight. 





4 
ms 


all oe BA 








Ada Soder-Hueck, the German Amati ntralto a 
opera prima donna, we knowt America al 
Europe, and one of New York remost voice trainers 

nd coaches, gave unique program on Saturday, Jan 
lary 17, the occasion being the sixteenth niversary ban 
quet of the veterans of the New York Athletic (¢ , 

Mme. Soder-Hueck delighted r heare wit! ver 
solos r singing proving ie of feat s of even 
ing It s not often that the p give i < et 
hear Mme Soder-Hue i i¢ voting 1 t t 

me to her pupils It was throug esy of W 
liam L. Detmold, secretary of t ) ut her \ 
. ; Te > ; \l ; 
were secured i 4 reere ‘i > t 
Hueck will not bx ! ften 1 é ‘ 
] i ¢ 1k : 
decided to limit ippearance 

Another feature of the progra i xr of 
Soder-Hueck Male Quartet, w { fo 
excellent voices, a ra I er ul g@uicdat 

f Mme. Soder-Hueck, and w " ce urd 
numerous other n ‘ B 
juartet numbers we articular! c ' 
ceived enthusiastic applause Phe ‘ t 
are Walter H. Heckmar rst te G ge F. R 
err, S¢€ nd ten Waker S. Wagstafi ari ly 
B. Brasch, basso, ar Wil P 1 

Among the large number presen re W 
»f prominence, including Judge Bs w S. Weel v 
following her singing, paid t f wing ibut Vin 
Soder-Hueck iti ver lith t ‘ 
you have just heard haw lertul voice It 
dom that we hear sutiful c ) \ 

a charming personality t nah ‘ 
derful This voice is cert ( give! 
: , 

The program follow 
Winter Song 

t ¢ ws { 

Sor My M c Taus Ml ) 
I { Irish |} 
F. } 
Blow, Blow, Thou W \ 
( 
Drear ‘ 
\ Cata r ' 
I eg t liwe M 
Still wie die Nacht ’ 
staen ’ 
WW \\ 
Ada S 
I ' W I 
Auld re 
kK f < | | 
La Don MI Rig 
1 } 
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Concert Direction 


15 EAST 40th ST.. 


TELEPHONE 
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FLORENCE AUSTIN 


America’s Violinist 
Season 1913-1914 Now Booking 














Address: 
THOMAS McGRATH, 133 East 34th St., New York 
Phone Marray Hill, 2239 


THOMAS J. KELLY 


Conductor Mendelssohn Choir. 
VOCAL COACH 


Lecture Recitals with Mrs. Kelly. 


209 SOUTH 35th AVE., OMAHA, NEBRASKA 



























Laura May 


augnwout 


Impersonator 
Monologist 



















Management : 
ANTONIA SAWYER 


1425 Broadway, 
New York City 



















Francesco Federici’s Success. 


Francesco Federici, the young Italian baritone, now 
singing his first American season with the Chicago Opera 
Company, recently added to the laurels already won with 
the company, by an excellent performance of Figaro, in 
“The Barber of Seville.” Although it was the first time 
he had sung the role in America, it is one in which he has 
often been heard in many large theatres of Europe and in 
South America. He has also been associated with a num- 
ber of famous prima donnas in this opera. For instance, 
he sang it with Mme. Tetrazzini in Florence, with Maria 
Barrientos in Trieste, with Pacini (now retired and a mil- 
lionairess!), in Buenos Aires, etc. 

Signor Federici is delighted with his experience thus far 
with American audiences; he finds them kind and cordial, 
as well as intelligent and appreciative of an artist’s best 
efforts. He has sung the role of the American Consul, 
“Madame Butterfly,” several times with suc- 





Sharpless, in 


r 





FRANCESCO FEDERICI. 


cess. Other roles in which he has been heard are Ash- 
ton in “Lucia,” Tamar in “I Zingari,’ which he created 
here, and his repertoire includes many parts in which he 
may be heard later in the season or next year, To men- 
tion but one, he is now rehearsing in Gnecchi’s opera, “Cas- 
sandra,” announced for last year, but not given, but which 
will be sung in Philadelphia next month. 





Florence Mulford in Demand. 


Florence Mulford, the popular contralto, formerly of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, New York, is the re- 





cipient of continuous requests for engagements in various 
parts of the country. 
For the past few years Mme. Mulford has devoted most 














BACHAUS 


Is now on the Pacific Coast, and meet- 
ing with success of a character 
that once more marks him as a 


GIANT AMONG PIANISTS 





as a notable feature of the season. 


San Francisco papers in a series of remarkable tributes 
have endorsed the favorable verdict of the East. Bachaus 
is a master—one whose tour stands out conspicuously 











BACHAUS will remain in America until April. For such dates as are still 
available, write Loudon Charlton, Carnegie Hall, New York. 


———_————- BALDWIN PIANO USED 











of her time to teaching, her list of pupils being one of the 
largest in or around New York. Now, however, she has 
decided to return to the concert stage. This decision, while 
not publicly announced heretofore, has brought her a large 
quantity of letters in reference to coming concerts and 
spring festivals. 

From the present outlook it appears as if Mme. Mulford 
would enjoy one of the busiest spring seasons in years. 
Not only in the East, but also in the West, she will appear 
at a large number of concerts. During the festival sea- 
son, too, she will be heard on numerous occasions. 

On January 6 last, at Dayton, Ohio, Mme. Mulford scored 
a brilliant success as soloist with the Flonzaley Quartet. 
Her rich, beautiful contralto voice won her much applause 
and quite captivated every one. Two days later, on Janu- 
ary 8, Mme. Mulford repeated this trumph in Hartford, 
Conn., where she appeared in joint recital with Benjamin 
Knox. Her success on this occasion could not have been 
much greater had the artist been able to fill the house with 
her most ardent admirers. New Englanders, it seems, have 
taken an unusual fancy toward her, and have expressed 
themselves on numerous occasions in unmistakable terms of 
praise. Mme. Mulford will sing Verdi’s “Requiem” at 
Bridgeport, Conn., on February 3. 

Mme. Mulford has also been engaged to sing at the 
Cornell music festival (Ithaca, N. Y.) in the spring, and 
will be the soloist at one of Jersey City’s big musical events 
early in April. The contralto will be heard, too, in several 
joint recitals in and around New York, for which arrange- 
ments are now being completed. 

In addition to the resumption of her concert work, which 
promises to occupy a great deal of her time, Mme. Mulford 
will continue her teaching as heretofore. While the num- 
ber of her pupils is now very large, still she intends to 
continue as in the past devoting part of her time to pupils 
and part to her concert work. 





Miss Pelton-Jones Charms Society Audience. 

The dainty grace and beauty of Frances Pelton-Jones’ 
beautiful art were again in high favor on January 15, 
when she delighted an audience of New York’s society 
circles in the magnificent home of Mr. and Mrs. Reginald 
de Koven, on Park avenue, the occasion being a benefit 
entertainment for the “Girl’s Branch, Public Schools Ath- 
letic League.” The great Elizabethan Hall, with its me- 
dieval architecture, made an ideal setting for the harpsi- 
chord, whose quaintly ravishing tones -were the topic of 
general admiration. 

In addition to playing solos, Miss Pelton-Jones ar- 
ranged incidental music for the tableaux, in which Lady 
Decies (Vivien Gould), Mrs. Charles Dana Gibson and 
other society notables appeared. These exquisite pictures, 
taken from masterpieces of Sir Joshua Reynolds, Franz 
Hals, Paul Veronese, etc., were arranged and posed by 
the noted American artists, Ben Ali Haggin and John 
W. Alexarider, while the incidental music played by Miss 
Peltori-Jones was in accord with the period and subject 
of édch. 

In’ addition, the program included old songs and folk 


‘dances by well known artists. 


Among the audience were Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish, Lord 
Decies, Mrs. George J. Gould, Mrs. James Speyer, Mrs. 
Lorillard Spencer, Mrs. Ben Ali Haggin, Mrs. S. S, Gug- 
genheim, Mrs. Egerton Winthrop, Mrs. Howard Cush- 
ing, Mrs. Delafield. So great was the sale of tickets that, 
even on a snowy afternoon, many were unable to gain ad- 
mission, 

Another successful date of Miss Pelton-Jones was on 
Sunday evening, January 18, at the Vanderbilt Hotel, 
when she appeared in a combination program with Greta 
Torpadie, the Swedish coloratura soprano. 





Sorrentino Travels 4,000 Miles. 


Umberto Sorrentino, the popular Italian concert tenor, 
left New York for St. Louis, January 1, where he sang on 
Sunday, January 4, with the St. Louis Symphony Orchés- 
tra; the same night following his fine success, he left that 
city, and went to Cleveland, Ohio, where he sang in a pri- 
vate soiree; then on to Springfield, Mass., where he ap- 
peared with the Springfield Symphony Orchestra, January 
5; next day he went to North Adams, sang there, and ar- 
rived in New York on Sunday, in time to appear at the 
Forwards Hall, where he met with phenomenal success. 
He sang arias from operas and Neapolitan and Tuscan 
Stornellos. His singing of the famous “Reve” (“Manon”) 
was said to be a revelation in bel canto singing. He had to 
render an encore to appease the applause. If this travel- 
singing proves anything, it is that Umberto Sorrentino is as 
good a traveler as singer; he is always in good form, no 
matter what the weather, no matter how far he travels. 
The owner of Forwards Hall proposed to Herwegh von 
Ende (in charge of the concert) that he would build an 
opera house, with Sorrentino as star, calling it the For- 
wards Opera House of the East Side. 
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ST. CECILIA CLUB SINGS 
SEVERAL NEW COMPOSITIONS. 


New York’s Popular Women’s Chorus Sings with Precision 
and Fine Body of Tone—Oscar Seagle, Soloist, 
in Brilliant P 

The St. Cecilia Club of New York gave the first concert 
of its eighth season, on Tuesday evening, Janwary 20, in 
the ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria. The club was 
assisted by Oscar Seagle, baritone, and Charles Gilbert 
Spross, accompanist, and the chorus was conducted by 
Victor Harris. 

The program contained several compositions which are 
marked “first performance.” 

One of these at least was probably heard here for 
the first time on any stage. This is “The Wind,” by 
Margaret Ruthven Lang, a double chorus, eight parts 
composed especially for the St. Cecilia Club, to a 
beautiful poem by one of the most talented of living Eng- 
lish poets, John Galsworthy. Miss Lang did an excellent 
piece of work in this composition. She has captured the 
spirit of the wind in a remarkable way and has done this 
without using any of the tricks which composers from 
time immemorial, almost, have used to represent the sigh 
ing and sobbing of the wind. She has, in fact, made no 
attempt to imitate the sound of the wind, and the conse- 
quence is that she has composed a very beautiful piece 
of music. Her inspiration is full of genuine originality and 
individuality, and the writing of the eight parts shows a 
master hand and one thoroughly conversant with the 
technic of part writing. It may be added that this eight 
part chorus is an extremely complicated piece of work, 
but it was superbly rendered by the St. Cecilia Club in 
spite of this difficulty. 

“Les Astres de la Mer,” by Henri Busser, is also marked 
“first performance,” which probably means first perform- 
ance in America, or by this club. Henri Busser is one 
of the most conservative of the younger French school of 
composers, and his work is very satisfactory when, as in 
this chorus, he makes no particular attempt to write with 
the extreme modernism of the more radical school. He is 
a conductor at the Paris Opera and a man who possesses 
very thoroughly the technic of his art, but he has not yet 
succeeded in ridding the field of his inspiration of the 
wild oats (one might almost write “wild notes”), which 
occasionally spring up and interfere with the beauty of his 
natural inspiration. However, this composer gas done a 
number of good things and this little chorus is one of 
them. 

The third number nmrarked “first performance” on this 
program is “Le Mariage de Marion,” to a poem by Tris- 
tan Klingsor, br Gabriel Pierné, the well known director 
of the Colonne Concerts in Paris, and composer of such 
splendid oratorios as “St. Francis de Asissi” and “The 
Children’s Crusade,” a man possessing also a light melodic 
vein, as is indicated by his serenade for violin. This 
chorus, “Le Mariage de Marion,” is written in imitation 
of the archaic style and is splendidly done. It is really 
a masterpiece of conception and construction, and indi 
cates not only a wealth of study on the part of the com 
poser, but a very deep insight into the methods of the 
composers of a century or two ago. 

The complete program appears below, and among the 
most successful of the numbers given was “Le Chevalier 
Belle-Etoile,” by Augusta Holmés, for baritone and chorus, 
the solo part of which was taken by Oscar Seagle. This 
is a beautiful composition and was splendidly rendered 
both by the chorus and soloist. 

The work of the St. Cecilia Club is of the very highes! 
order. Mr. Harris has succeeded in drilling this body of 
singers to a point where their precision seems to be abso- 
Iute. The body of tone is strong and deeply sonorous, 
two qualities which are difficult indeed to obtain, in com- 
bination, in a woman’s chorus. Mr. Harris must undoubt- 
edly put stress upon the quality as well as the quantity of 
the tone to be produced, and the fact is evident. The 
singing of the lighter parts was vivacious and bright and 
there was never a moment when the whole chorus did not 
follow with absolute unity the conductor’s baton. Mr. 
Harris shows the depth of his musical inscinct by the uni- 
form excelience of his interpretations, and this is espe- 
cially commendable when one considers the variety of the 
quality of the music given at this concert. 

Oscar Seagle was warmly received by the audience as 
well as by the members of the chorus, and the beauty of 
his voice, the perfection of his style, and his scholarly in- 
terpretations won for him the usual amount of favorable 
comment which is never lacking when this splendid artist 
appears. He was forced to give several encores. 

The whole evening was an unqualified artistic success 
and was enjoyed by a very large and fashionable audi 
ence. 

The program was as follows 


WOE he0sdetibs sch ccek bal pinisew Stax obs 

Air du Sonneur (Patrie)................ 
Oscar Seagle 

NOE PONE ass coo Sbaudcssnucbisarns 

ec ha nO Re PO Re eH, ee 

Le Chevalier Belle-Etoile 

A: Wag eicnndicénese ; 

Les Astres de la Mer.... 

Le Mariage de Marion......... : 

When I Bring to You Colored Toys 

My Lagan Love......... : ; 

The Rhapsodie .... 


cin 9 00s od gecncns gene 
we esleeesegsecs Paladilhe 


..George W. Chadwick 
-++eee+Peter Cornelius 
..-Augusta Holmes 
.Margaret R. Lang 
inanae Henri Busser 
rhcesbes Gabriel Pierne 
tckedebages Carpenter 
....Hamilten Harty 
chee oe dans Campbell. Tipton 
Oscar Seagle 
Roumanian Love Song... A ER = oy marae S. R. Gaines 
Success of a Bisbee Pupil. 

The recent recital given in the auditorium of the Wo- 
men’s Club, Jacksonville, Fla., by Charles Frederick Nae- 
gele, Jr., was enjoyed by the large and appreciative au- 
dience present. Mr. Naegele ic a pupil of Genevieve Bis- 
bee, formerly of that city, but now holding an enviable po- 
sition in New York musical circles as an exponent of the 
Leschetizky method, as her training was received from 
Leschetizky while studying in Europe, and as young Nae- 
gele has been studying under her direction for several 
years, he plays with a dash and finish of a musician of 
maturity, although but sixteen years of age. One of the 








CHARLES FREDERICK NAEGELE, IR 


features of his playing, and one that is so often given but 
slight attention, was his pedaling, which was far above 
the average and gave the audience the opportunity of en- 
joying to the full one of his most vivid characteristics, a 
really remarkable appreciation of tone quality, something 
quite apart from so-called technic. The program being a 
most exacting one, this gifted young artist, who read, 
painted, and brought into life gems of the vast literature 
of the piano, held his most appreciative audience for two 
hours. Miss Bisbee’s appearance at the second piano for 
the concluding number brought a burst of applause that 
was not only a greeting to a former resident of Jackson- 
ville, but was also a tribute to the years of painstaking and 
intelligent teaching that had made her gifted pupil the artist 
that he now is. His career will be watched with interest 
as he, although a mere youth, proves himself a talented 
virtuoso 
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Will Soon Be Back in America 








The famous English Singers are due next 
week from Australia to begin their Second 
American Tour, which bids fair to be 
EVEN MORE SENSATIONAL than their 
PHENOMENAL visit of last Winter. 
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MUSIC CRITIC’S MUSIC 
HEARD IN CHICAGO. 


New Symphony by Delamarter, Critic of Chicago 
Inter Ocean, Proves to Be Capital Work— 
An Argument in Which a Famous 
Pianist Innocently Figured—Various 
News Paragraphs of Interest. 


Chicago, Il January 24, 1914 
pair of concerts given by the Chicago 
Orchestra on Friday afternoon, January 23 and 
ing, January 24, the numbers were “Der 
Eugen d'Albert; Edgar’s overture “In the 
trauss’s “Death and Transfiguration” and Eric 
nphony in D major. The soloist was 
Harrison list, who introduced herself to the 
( g { cellent exponent of her instru- 
iikowsky rococo theme and_ varia- 
a ’s playing reveals sound musician- 
rod ; a tone large and beautiful. Miss 
is made a profound impression in Chicago and 
d tha 1 the near future she will elect to 
It should be well attended. Another at- 
e afternoon was the rendition of the D major 
Delamarter The result of a sojourn in 
reilected in Mr. Delamarter’s music, It is ultra- 
ind built on a pattern whose foundation is strictly 

( Mr. Delamarter is one of the very few 
in, beside criticising others in the columns of 

Ocean, put down on paper notes which sound 
Indeed, very few critics ever have com- 
" nphony Some have displayed talent for bits 
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of piano or song literature, but to compose a symphony 
important enough to be granted a hearing at a regular 
concert of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, is certainly 
an honor bestowed upon very few musical litterateurs. The 
other members of the press are all rejoicing at the great 
success won by Delamarter with his symphony, not only 
because he is a critic, but especially because of the “worth 
of the composition itself. It was successfully rendered by 
the orchestra under Frederick Stock and at its conclusion 
the bashful Delamarter was recalled ‘several times to bow 
in acknowledgement of vociferous applause. The other 
numbers were beautifully played by the orchestra and it 
seems that after each concert Mr. Stock is getting broader 
Quite remarkable is the im- 
provement noticed in this yet very young conductor during 
the last three years. To those who only hear the orches- 
tra once in a while the change in Mr, Stock is vivid. In- 
stead of the coolness with which he used to imbue his beat 
there now is to be noticed much magnetism which pene- 
trates far behind the footlights and Mr. Stock in his own 
community is getting bigger and bigger and the sane state- 
ment might be applied to his men. With them he gives 
the Chicago public as fine hearings of symphony programs 


in the art of conducting. 


as can be demanded from an organization of the standing 
of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 
mnRe 

The recital of chamber music by artists of the American 
Conservatory was attended by an overflowing audience. 
Owing to the unavoidable absence of Mr. Levy, Louise 
Robyn was substituted at the last moment, filling that 
sterling artist's place in most satisfactory style. Mr. 
Weidig’s superiority as an interpreter of chamber music 
again was shown in the fine performance of the Brahms 
trio in A major. Jennie Johnson sang the aria “Erbarme 
dich” from Bach's “St. Matthew's Passion” and a group 
On Saturday afternoon, January 31, a recital of 
chamber music will be given by members of Herbert But- 
ler's ensemble class. 


of songs. 


Ree 
Tuesday evening, February 10, the American Conserva- 
tory String Orchestra will give a concert at Kimball Hall. 
nee 
Karleton Hackett has informed this office that through 
the paragraph in these columns on his book “Early Opera 
in Chicago” he has received several letters from Europe, 
asking the name of the publisher, and for the information 
of others interested, this book is gotten out by the Lauren- 
tian Publishers of Chicago. 
nee 
The advertisement of John McCormack, which is now 
appearing in the Musicat Courter, has caused consider- 
able comment in Chicago. The ad. reads as follows: 
“John McCormack and Christmas are annual events. 
Christmas commemorates the birth of Christ, McCormack 
the birth of song. Always and only under personal man- 
agement of Charles K. -Wagner, 1451 Broadway, New 
York.” Mr. McCormack’s dates are published elsewhere 
in this peper and out of the forty-eight dates booked in 
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three months through Mr. Wagner’s personal efforts, 
thirty-eight are return dates and only ten new ones. This 
proves that the advertisement of Mr. McCormack is not 
only original, but also true. 

aere 
Agnes Nering, soprano, gave a song recital at Orchestra 

Hall, assisted by Hugo Kortschak, violinist, last Tuesday 

evening, January 20. 

nner 

Mrs. Joseph N. Eisendrath, soprano, will be the soloist 

at the fourteenth Sinai orchestra concert on Sunday even- 
ing, January 25, at Sinai Temple. She will sing “Fare- 
well Ye Hills” from “Jean d’Arc” and a group of songs. 
The orchestra, under the direction of Arthur Dunham, will 
play the overture to “Euryanthe,” Weber; incidental music 
to a “Midsummer Night’s Dream” (overture, nocturne and 
scherzo), Mendelssohn; Bal Scene, Mayeseder Hellmes- 
berger; intermezzo No. 2 in G from the “Jewels of the 
Madonna,” Wolf-Ferrari. 

a d 

Arthur C. Merz, baritone, and Arcule Shesby, violinist, 
gave a recital in the Fine Arts Theatre last Monday even- 
ing, January 19, before a small, but demonstrative 
audience. 

nRre 

At the Congress Hotel, Theodore S. Bergey and wife 
had quite an argument the other night when next to their 
room a pianist was practicing assiduously the “Moonlight” 
sonata. “Do you know who is playing next door?” asked 
Mr. Bergey of his wife, a well known pianist of Chicago. 
“No, I don’t know who she is,” replied Mrs. Bergey. Mr. 
Bergey said, “That is not a woman who is playing and I 
know only one man who plays like that; he is Godowsky.” 
Mrs. Bergey smiled her disbelief and her husband went 
downstairs, looked at the register, and saw that room 
1726 was occupied by Mr. Godowsky. Mr. Bergey came 
back to his room with the triumphant news. She con- 
gratulated him on his splendid ear and she told the story 
confidentially to one of the representatives of the MusicaL 
Courter, who in turn, tells the story confidentially to its 
readers, 

Rr, 

Charles L. Wagner passed through Chicago last week on 
his way to Vancouver, B. C,, where, on February 3, he 
will meet John McCormack, Mrs. McCormack and the 
children. Mr, Wagner is keeping in touch with the trans- 
Pacific steamer by wireless telegraphy, as the McCormack 
tour open@ on February 4 at Victoria, and Manager Wag- 
ner does not want the boat to be late, and has made al- 
ready a friend of the captain of the steamship “Niagara,” 
from whom he has received word that the steamer would 
reach Vancouver on schedule time. Mr. Wagner will be 
very happy again to see his old friend McCormack, for 
whom he has secured forty-eight dates, thirty-eight of 
which are return engagements. 

nRre 

Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler will make her only appear- 
ance in recital at the Studebaker Theatre, Sunday after- 
noon, February 22, under the direction of F. Wight Neu- 
mann. 

nere 

Alma Gluck, soprano, who has just returned from 
Europe, where she has been coaching with Mme. Sembrich, 
will make her only appearance at the Studebaker Theatre 
in song recital Sunday afternoon, February 1, under the 
direction of F. Wight Neumann. 

nner 

Birdice Blye is filling engagements in the East. January 
29 she will give a recital in Jamestown, N. Y. Her pro- 
gram will include compositions by MacDowell, Chopin, 
Leschetizky, Rubinstein, Tausig, Mendelssohn and Liszt. 

nee 

Jane Osborne-Hannah appeared in recital at the First 
Methodist Episcopal Church of Oak Park last Thursday 
evening, January 22, with much success. 

naRere 

Last Sunday afternoon at the Fine Arts Theatre under 
the management of Messrs. Wesse’s and Voegeli, the Flon- 
zaley Quartet was heard in a program which included the 
Schubert D minor and the Peethoven G major quartets and 
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a suite for violin and cello by Emanuel Moore. The Flon- 
zaley Quartet played as one man, and the audience was 
warmly enthusiastic in its approval. 
nner 
Mischa Elman will appear in a violin recital at the 
Studebaker Theatre, Sunday afternoon, February 8, under 
the direction of F. Wight Neumann. 
nner 
The same afternoon at the Studebaker Theatre, under 
the direction of F. Wight Neumann, a small audience 
greatly enjoyed Carl Flesch’s violin recital. He played 
superbly and received many plaudits. 
zee 
At the Little Theatre the Zukowsky Trio played the 
Beethoven trio in B flat and the Brahms trio in E flat. 
nenee 
At the North Side Turner Hall 
Marion Green was one of the soloists and delighted his 


on Sunday afternoon 


large auditory. 
nee 

James E. DeVoe, the popular manager of Detroit, was 
in Chicago last week and paid a visit to this office. Mr 
DeVoe was in Chicago on business and had several inter- 
views with leading architects. It transpired during his 
stay in Chicago that probably next year Detroit will have 
a music hall, that will be one of the largest and best 
equipped in the country. Mr. deVoe also has one or two 
surprises in store for the Detroit music lovers within the 
near future. Mrs. deVoe, the amiable wife of the mana- 
ger, was with him on his visit and enjoyed a luncheon 
given in their honor at the home of Mme. Schumann- 
Heink. 

. enRre 

Myrtle Elvyn, the well known pianist whom Chicago is 
proud to consider one of its successful children, gave a 
recital at Orchestra Hal! last Thursday evening, January 
22, before a very large and most demonstrative audience. 
Miss Elvyn played the “Appassionata” sonata, 
from Gluck’s “Alceste,” arranged by Saint- 


3eethoven ; 
the “Caprice,” 
“Carneval” of Schumann; the “Carmen Bar 
minor, B flat 


Saéns; the 
carolle,” and the four preludes, E flat, C 
major and D minor, and the scherzo from Mendelssohn's 
Night's Liszt; the 
arranged by Godowsky, and the Wagner- 
Miss Elvyn is one of those 


“Midsummer Dream,” 
“Fledermaus,” 
Liszt “Tannhauser” overture. 
artists whose improvement can be recognized from year to 


arranged by 


year and her playing now is broad and mature, while she 
has retained al] the qualities that have made her a vir- 
tuosa. Delicacy of touch, a clarity of execution, the sweet- 
ness and purity of her tone are the vehicles on which she 
carries her hearers through an evening's performance 
Her dynamics are remarkable and her pianissimos ex- 
quisite. Her recital warrants a return engagement and it 
is to be hoped that she soon will afford us further pleas- 
ure in another recital. 
zee 

Professional singers in the city who have already estab- 
lished themselves in enviable positions in the fields of con 
cert and oratorio, and who have listened to the call of 
grand opera, have been quick to take advantage of the 
presence in Chicago of the distinguished voice teacher and 
conductor, Edoardo Sacerdote Maestro Sacerdote has 
established special classes for operatic coaching in the Chi- 
cago Musical College, and in these classes only the accom 
plished professional artists will be accepted. Membership 
already includes such well known singers as Rose Lutiger 
Gannon, Leonora Allen, Marjory Dodge Warner, John B 
Miller, Arthur Middleton, Burton Thatcher, Albert Lind 
quest and Lathrop Resseguie. Members of the ballet de 
partment of the Chicago Musical College, in connection 
with ballet dancers from the Chicago Grand Opera Com 
pany, enlisted their services during the past week in a 
dancing act at the Majestic Theatre, which was one of the 
most sucessful of its kind produced It was given un 
der the direction of Marie Jung, head of the Chicago Mu 
sical College ballet Another pupil, Theo 
Hawes, has been made one of the principal dancers in the 
New York, and four 


other young women dancers now studying are filling pro 


department. 


Metropolitan Opera Company, of 
fessional positions in this city. 
a ed 
Mae Stebbins Reed, head of the stage and fancy dancing 
department of the Chicago Musical College, now has under 
her direction four tango classes and a similar number of 
classes in new ballroom dances, which include “Hesitation” 
Each of these classes extend for a period 
of five weeks. The Mu Phi Epsilon Sorority of the Chi- 
cago Musical College gave a tea and musicale Wedaesday 


and “Maxixe.” 


morning, January 21. 
nee 

In a recent interview, Ettore Ruffo, brother and teacher 
of the famous baritone, Titta Ruffo, who is now a member 
of the vocal department faculty of the Chicago Musical 
College, asserted that he had heard more strong voices in 
the past three weeks in Chicago than during twice that 
length of time in any other city in the world. Mr. Ruffo 
is exceedingly enthusiastic over the possibilities for expert 


students, and he has proven popular with both professional 
and beginning students, who have enrolled under his direc- 


Esther Pearson, soprano, made a successful appearance 
in Willmar recently, as the following notice will show: 


William Willeke, cellist, and Heniot Levy, pianist, will 
be the assisting artists at the second chamber music con 
cert of the Kneisel Quartet, Sunday afternoon, February 
15, at the Studebaker Theatre, under the direction of F. 
Wight 


heard in the Strauss sonata, F 





Mondnacht 


Etude No. 2, op. 25; No. 6 
Nocturne No. 13 
Ballade, op. 23 


eee Im Herbst 
Mainacht 
Ein Schwan 


Solveia’s Lied 


Esther Pearson, of Chicago, who appeared in concert at the loca! Serenade (new) 
house last evening, completely captivated and delighted one Refore Sunrise 
of the largest audiences ever seen at a concert im this city Miss The Cry of Rach 
Pearson possesses a beautiful soprine voice, wide in range, clear Dear One, When in Thine A 
sweet and of great dramatic quality. Her singing in solos, duets and M me 
oratorio numbers all proyed that she had a voice of rare charm and W aldesrauschen 
she had a definite idea of the meaning of the song she sang La Campanella 
together with an abundance of temperament and personal charm, Mr 
which appealed to her audience and made her a very pleasing artist \erborgenheit 
listen to and enjoy.—-Willmar Gazette. x Er ist’s 
neRre Serenade 


Heimliche Aufforderung 
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Jacobs Quartet’s Second Concert. 


Meyer, 





oa Liebling were heard again ir quart mcert at 
negie Lyceum, New York Sunday afternoon 
° . g , 
Carolyn Ortmann’s Recital. tae 
ary 25. This concert, by Max Jacobs Quartet wa 
3 : , ‘ md he bse S hieh +) > 
Carolyn Ortmann, soprano, assisted by Richard Ninniss, econd in the subscription series which they are givis 
pianist, will give this program in Aeolian Hall, New York, ‘5®#50n It is pleasing to n egree OF in 
Monday evening, February 23 performances have aroused : nisi 
Liebesbotschaft Schubert New York, for the city can pT “Ite 
» Maria Schubert an artistic organization as ne Ihe yrograms 
always highly educational eir general 
introduce one new mposi " ach mcert { 
oceasion the Sammartini “Q to Si vik wa 
ind it was given a reading which ex | mos 
The work is written in old | eve i ' 
levelops som arming a ple W 
the listener in a ver nood | \“ i] 
happy addition to the re f any in : 
ganization either 1 harm 
of view rhe program in as as follow 
Quartet a N ; it 
(huartetto Sinfoni« h ¢ Sa 
a e.) 
Interme 
Humorenc Se he n 
untet tor piar and string 
In merely saying that the f th 
accordance with its usual gree of efficiency ot 
to describe accurately what al’y d these a 
this occasion, for they fairl vassed that 
ard last Sunday, with an display of 
color and purity of ensembk 
In the Schumann number lla R issisted 
piano, and his share was in g Ww that of 
artists 
Havlicek’s Program. 
ames 
Following is a program played by Karel Havli 
linist, at the Little Theatr York, on Monday 
ing, January 19 
Sonata in D mis 
Concerto in LD) 
Menuet 
fravotte 
(x lence 
Seuve poet 
La I facdets 
il garian Dance ‘ 
CAROLYN ORTMANN Laeheshed 
La Chaese 
amt n ©} ‘ 
Frablingsnacht The accompanying of M lams Benn va 
Waldesgesprach ° 
worthy teature 
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PHILIP HALE’S 


LATEST TRIBUTE TO THE ART OF 


JACQUES THIBAUD 





“Mr. Thibaud gave the finest and the noblest performance of Bach's Chaconne within 
our memory, nor do we forget the names and deeds of Joachim, Sarasate Wilhelm), Y seve 
and other matters of the violin 

“When Mr. Thibaud visited 
his exquisite taste, the p rity of his style aml a peculiar elegance, were 
of his playing He was then twenty-three years al Today he retains these 


but he has gained in breadth and in emotional expression 
, 
hoator 


years ago last mowh the beauty of hi 
the characterist 


joston ten 


characterwmtics, 


Herald, Decenbe ) 


Thibaud has met with such immediate and over- 
whelming success that it has already been definetely 
decided that he will return to America for a more ex- 
tended tour next season. 
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ST. PAUL ORCHESTRA 
PLAYS FINE PROGRAM. 


Tschaikowsky’s “Pathetique” Symphony Given 
Dignified Treatment—Carl Flesch Scores 
Success as Soloist—A Chamber 
Music Concert. 

St. Paul, Minn., January 16, to914. 
cy’s sixth symphony, “Pathetique,’ was the 
f offering by the St. Paul Symphony Orchestra at its 
ning concert. It was played by Conductor Roth- 
t was dignified 





in epic tragedy. His reading of 
Berlioz’s “Roman Carnival’ overture, 


trospective. 

ed with good tempo, and Beethoven’s concert in D 
for violin and orchestra, constituted the remainder 
ram. The latter work setved to introduce Carl 

I ed Hungarian violinist, who made 


Ele } the mux h eT il 
His playing was characterized 
rly finesse and a remarkable cantabile. Flesch 


is first appearance here 
ide a very great impression and was enthusiastically re 


nee 
Hofmann played at the Auditorium last night. He 


the O’Brien Artist Recital Series, which also in- 
luck, Mischa Elman and Schumann-Heink. 


nere 
The Schubert Club gave a largely attended concert of 
ber music two afternoons ago. A trio, composed of 
| irds (pian Paul Morgan, of the St. Paul Sym 
ny Orchestra (cello), and A. Pepinsky (violin), played 


Brahms C minor and Beethoven's ( 


No. 3, trios. Both works were read with musicianly 


ind finished style Marie ©’Meara, the popular contralto 

vy! much in demand all over the State, sang with artis- 

dramatic appreciation, “Che faro senza Eurydice,” 

1 Gluck Orfeo,” and songs by Brahms, Strauss and 

Wolf She was accorded a well merited ovation 

These chamber concerts are among the most important 
tures of t St. Paul musical season 

nRrRre*e 

i Peterson, the popular soprano, gave a recital here 

Fret German and English songs. She is 

1] ining in artistic expression and is much in de 

i t ital neer Miss Peterson will s00n £0 to 

zo, where she has received flattering offers from 

nagers who wish to conduct concert tours for 


J. McCriure Bettows. 


Max Friedman’s Student Recital. 





lax Friedman, a well known piano teacher of Brook 
Y., introduced his talented pupil, Ethel Ganz (who 
idied with him for more than six years), at a re 
Memorial Hall, Brooklyn, Wednesday evening, 


playing howed even technic, good musical 

inderstanding and the careful training on the part of Mr 

man She gives promise of becoming an excellent 

Hl. de Poris sang “Celeste Aida” in a pleasing manner 

Genet pplause from the good sized audience present 

general satisfaction with the program rendered, 
below in full 
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Mary Pinney’s Various Engagements. 


and musicale appearances have 
uppreciative comment of the work of Mary 
ie New York pianist, accompanist and teacher. 


' ee : , 
l Standard, New Rochelle, N. Y., gives the 
tt f Mass Pinney’s success at a concert there 
y 10 
' — in artist and one whose soul is in 
ind one whom to know is to 
N rr by Grieg, and “Seirees de Vienne,” 
I f ‘ ch enjoye Her fine technic and phrasing 


ey Y setise 


New Year's Eve M Pinney was the pianist at a draw 
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ing room musicale in New York, evoking the usual enthu- 
siasm caused by her playing. 

At a concert given by the Philadelphia Orchestra, in 
Philadelphia, Miss Pinney played artistic accompaniments. 

And January 17, when the Children’s Singing Class gave 
their annual entertainment at Hotel Gotham, New York, 
to a large and appreciative audience, Miss Pinney. presented 
several novelties with her own class. (Advertisement.) 





Albert Spalding’s Stockholm Notices. 


Some of the recent press criticisms which followed the 
successful appearances in Stockholm, Sweden, of Albert 
Spalding are herewith appended and refer only to a few 
of the American violinist’s triumphs across the Atlantic: 

Albert Spalding, a young American violinist who is already well 
known on the continent, gave a concert last Monday in the Wetens- 
kapsakademie. His bowing is elegant, his tone of rich beauty, and 
his performances are marked by nuances of great taste and finish. 
iis technical virtuosity, besides being brilliant, has a sympathetically 
personal note, and the expression of his temperament is distin- 
guished and aristocratic; it is not extravagantly uncontrolled a la 
Russe; it is a cultswwated Anglo-Saxon temperament and thus it fas- 
cinates us. Much prominence must be given to the interpretation of 
Handel's A major sonata, an enchantingly clear and lucid render- 
ing, and Reger’s solo sonata in A minor, wherein the violinist with 
his bold and independent reading achieved a triumphant result with 
a dry composition, The rest of the program, which followed, re- 
ceived performances remarkable for beauty and purity of style. The 
accompaniments were excellently performed by André Benoist.— 
Stockholm Dageblad, January 7, 1914. 

— 

Albert Spalding, who played here for the first time last Monday, 

drew an audience among whom could be noted the most of our 

















ALBERT SPALDING 


eminent violinists. Mr, Spalding is already well known, and here, 
ilso, he revealed himself as a fully matured master of great inter- 
pretative power and splendid technical skill. All his work is stamped 
with nobility of style and freedom of a sentiment which never de- 
generates into sentimentality, André Benoist gave a very artistic 
support at the piano.-Stockholm Tiduingen, January 7, 1914. 





At twenty-five years of age this artist is already a great violin- 
ist with all the qualifications for conquering his audiences, as he 
did yesterday, wherever he appears. A great and rich tone, a 
plastic way of phrasing and an unfailing technic are his especially 
characteristic attributes. André Benoist was a sympathetic and 
elastic accompanist.—Stockholm Dagen, January 7, 1914. 





The most fascinating acquaintance in our concert world was that 
of Albert Spalding, the American violinist, who was hitherto un- 
known in Stockholm. His appearance is not that of a freakish 
artist. Ome rather thinks of a slender well grown sportsman when 
he appears on the stage, but when he begins to play on his un- 
commonly beautiful instrament one soon understands that here is 
: remarkable personality, No words of praise are too strong to 
speak, rot only of his technical mastership, which knows no diffi- 
culties nor limits, but also of his personal comprehension and his 
glowing temperament, which grips his hearers in a most compelling 
way, and makes one exclaim: “This is a real artist.” First Handel 
and Mozart, both gracefully and delicately rendered, following 
which a solo sonata by Reger: then some pieces in smaller form 
among which Dvordk’s characteristic mazurka, and an interesting 
piece called “Alabama,” composed by the concert giver, in negro 
style, made a great appeal. André Benoist’s accompaniments were 
brilhantly effective.—Stockholm Aftentidningen, January 7, 1914. 





Albert Spalling, who gave & concert on Monday last, proved 
himself a genius, not only as a violinist, but also aS an artist of 
matured intellect. Alreatly years ago, his native coutitry spoke of 
his achievements, and now the United States can well be proud of 
having for the first time produced a violinist in the highest sense 
of the word. The tones flow with warmth and brilliancy fram the 
beautiful Guarnerius Mr. Spalding plays. The interpretation is 
marked with poetic intensity, full of temperament and virtuosity, 
but always remaining supremely artistic. From Handel and Mozart 
to Reger and Rimsky-Korsakoff, as well as in the lesser composi- 
tions of Dvorék and Paganini, the young artist achieved violinistic 
triumphs. A special praise must be given to the accompaniments of 


Andre Benoist, his worthy partner. The numerous audiences were 
© ded many extra numbers.—Stockholm Aften- 
bladed, January 7, 1914. (Advertisement.) 
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Edna Gunnar Peterson in Boston. 


Edna Gunnar Peterson, the young Chicago pianist, met 
with marked success on her recent appearance in Boston, 
on the evening of January 11, at the Boston Opera House, 
with Mme: Tetrazzini. Her first number, the Mendelssohn 
“Capriccio Brillante,” with orchestra, brought her so many 
recalls that she returned and gave as encore MacDowell’s 
“Improvisation,” which was again heartily applauded, not 
only by the audience, but by the musicians of the orches- 
tra. Later she played a solo group, consisting of Rach- 
maninoff’s prelude in G minor and the Paganini-Liszt etude 
in E major. After this group she was recalled several 
times, but no encores were allowed after the intermission. 
Mme. Tetrazzini was an interested auditor, and cried: 
“Brava! Brava!” at the conclusion of the pianist’s numbers. 

On January 14 Miss Peterson played at the MacDowell 
Chub, Boston, a group consisting of the Rachmaninoff pre- 
lude, the Paganini-Liszt etude, and MacDowell’s “Improvi- 
sation” and scored another success. 

Recent engagements were a recital before the Woman's 
Musical Club, Brainerd, Minn.; the Tiffin musicale at the 
Blackstone, when she apeared with Mary Garden, January 
26; on February 8 she will be the soloist with the St. Paul 
Symphony Orchestra in that city; on February 13 she gives 
a recital in Fredonia, N. Y., and on February 15 plays at 
the concert of the Cleveland Music Club, in Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Of her playing in Boston the Globe speaks as follows: 

Edna Gunnar Peterson, a Chicago girl, delighted everybody with 
her piano selections, the best of which were Mendelssohn's Capriccio 
Brillante, Rachmaninoff’s Prelude in G minor, and the rollicking 
study in E major by Paganini-Liszt. Miss Peterson’s technic was 
admirable. (Advertisement.) 





Helen Ware in Philadelphia. 


Following Helen Ware’s appearance as soloist with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, on January 14, she was engaged to 
play at the Wednesday Music Club in Philadelphia on 
January 16, This engagement was brought about by the 
success of this young violinist with the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra. Miss Ware, who is making a specialty of inter- 
preting Hungarian and Slavic music in her concerts and 
recitals this season—her first before the public—has been 
enjoying a continuous success, and during the remainder 
of the season she will be heard even more frequently than 
during the past few months. 
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U Heights Choral Gives “Elijah.” 
niversity 

Under the baton of that indefatigable baritone, Reinald 
Werrenrath, the University Heights Choral Society gave 
a very creditable production of Mendelssohn’s “Elijah” in 
the New York University auditorium, University Heights, 
New York City, Tuesday evening, January 20, before a 
good sized audience. Olive Kline, soprano; Marguerite 
Dunlap, contralto; William Wheeler, tenor; Dr. Carl Dufft, 
bass; Ralston Aubut, boy soprano; Mrs. A. A. Denico, so- 
prano, from the chorus, and John Whyte, bass, from the 
chorus, were the New York Festival Or- 
chestra furnished the accompaniments. 

So much has been said and written about “college spirit,” 
and so diverse have been opinions about its best meaning, 


soloists. The 


that the expression has fallen somewhat into disfavor, and 
even perhaps into disrepute. In the application of this 
quality to a certain New York university alumnus, however, 
there is no doubt regarding the commendatory intention 
in its use, and it is the consensus of opinion at University 
Heights, in the Bronx, that Reinald Werrenrath, the bari- 
tone, has done great things for his alma mater in origi- 
nating the Campus Concert Course, now in its third season, 
in organizing last year the University Heights Choral So- 
ciety, and in giving last v with that society and first 
class soloists and orchestra, a beautiful performance of 
Mendelssohn's “Elijah.” This he has accomplished simply 
as a labor of love (hard labor), while he is one of the 
busiest workers in the musical profession. A famous critic 
has said that Reinald Werrenrath has won his spurs of 
knighthood in the field of vocal art; last week’s perform- 
ance of “Elijah” revealed his worthiness to be dubbed a 
knight of the baton. 

The chorus of nearly one hundred voices sang with good 
intonation, fine attack and absorbed attention to the con 
ductor, that made the inspiration of his intention and of 
his personality bring out their best efforts in developing 
the expression intended by the composer, the power, ten 
derness, grandeur, pathos, in its varying gradations. The 
members of the orchestra also were completely en rapport 





with the conductor, their work showing this in every 
phrase. The New York Festival Orchestra members al 
ways do good work, but on this occasion they certainly did 
their best. 

Of the soloists, Carl Dufft deserves first mention 
only because he is widely known as one of the best inter- 
preters of the title role, but because on this occasion his 
fine voice, dramatic intensity and tenderness, his self for 
getfulness and reverential delivery of the prophet’s words 
were a revelation even to those who were familiar with the 


not 


oratorio. 

Olive Kline was in splendid voice, and sang most effec 
tively the soprano part, especially the trying “Hear Ye, 
There is every reason to believe that this young 
singer will soon have a great deal of work to do in ora 


Israel.” 


torio. 

Marguerite Dunlap, the rarely gifted young contralto, 
whose lovely voice has won her many friends, rendered 
her recitatives and solos with deep feeling and exquisite 
finish. 

William Wheeler sang his numbers very well, his voice, 
of unusual timbre, making easy for him the difficult pas 
sages that prove stumbling blocks for many tenors. 
rhe quartet work of these soloists was finely executed 
and praise should be given Mrs. Denico for her singing of 
the second soprano part in “Lift Thine Eyes,” with Misses 
musually 
satisfactory consomance of while Mr 
Whyte’s delivery of the bass, “Cast Thy Burden,” was sat 


isfactory. 


Kline and Dunlap making the popular trio an 


women § voices, 


The lines of the Youth were remarkably well sung by th: 
sweet voiced boy soprano, Ralston Aubut 
Certainly to Mr. Werrenrath, himself a well known in 


Elijah, great credit is due for his 


terpreter of the role of 
} 
| 


commendable direction of the chorus on this occasion 


The artists for the remaining concerts are as follows 
Second concert, Tuesday evening, February 10, Eleanor 
Kefer, cellist 

evening, March to, F! 


Werrenrath, 


Poehler, mezzo soprano; Paul 
Third 


Hinkle, s 


concert, Tuesday 


prano, and Reinald baritone 





UNIVERSITY HEIGHTS CHORAL SOCIETY 
Reinald Werrenrath, conductor. 


Fourth concert, Tuesday evening, March 31, Ernestin« 
Schumann-Heink, contralto. 

Fifth concert, Tuesday evening, April 14, Lamburt Mut 
phy, tenor of the Metropolitan Opera Company, and Frank 
Bibb. 

For the 
University Heights Choral Society, 


sixth concert, Thursday evening, May 7, th 
assisted by n 

ists in a miscellaneous program, including numl 

for the choral society and produced for t! 


again furnish the program 


Mme. de Rigaud Gives Reception. 


Clara de Rigaud, the 
York 
The guests of honor were 


well known vocal 
gave a reception on Wednesday even 
Arthur Reiff 
dent and conductor of the Philharmonic Symph 


I! conductor 


tra, and Adolphe Friede, the well known fron 


Berlin, The program consisted of spirited discussions 


things musical and orchestral , ma aA very 1 
Pl 


teresting address concerning the founding the hilha 


monic Symphony Orchestra by his fat! n 1842, and spok« 


difficult 


ies surrounding th 


Adolph Friede, do 


ympositions, mu 


of the almost insurmou 
unching of this great undertaking. 

of music, played some is own c 
to the delight of 
beautifully rendered by the 


Withelmstadtschen Theatre in 


those assembled English songs wer 


prima donna of the 
Berlin 


Helen Stiles, who is one of the young American s 


with considerable European success to her credi 


studying with Mme. de Rigaud. Donna Easley, who 


1 much admired guest, sang operatic selections with 
fect taste and brilliant flexibility of voice 

Among the guests were Dr. G. ‘(Mannine and Mrs. M 
ning, the Misses Reiff, Mr. and Mrs. Lee | 
er of Mme 


de Rigaud idvan 
Breaking a banjo over his son’s head, Chappaqua m 


declared he prefe rred jail ’ was willit 


New Y 


music. He 


time so long as it wasn’t the rag kind 
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SCHOLA ‘CANTORUM 
BRINGS { OUT NEW WORKS. 
MacDowell Chorus Shows Adoni in Program Making— 


Julia Culp, Soloist, Arouses Enthusiasm 
of Audience. 





1 program, which in its consistency, 


showed a decided 

10se previously presented by this organza 

MacDowell Chorus of the Schola Cantorum, Kurt 

indler, director, with Julia Culp, the 
| 


wer is solotst, 


inimitable Dutch 
offered a program of exceptional 
rst subscription concert of its fifth season, 


irnegie Hall, New York, Tuesday evening, January 20. 
wccordance with the present custom of program mak- 
1 compositions were given their initial produc- 


n this occasion 
the program, this was the first pub‘ic ap 
United States of Verdi’s “Stabat Mater” 


i! f 


tra It 4s n vf the * | ir Sac red Pieces,” two 
\ Maria” and “Laudi alla Virgine,” having 
it previous sx ila concerts. They, how- 

a capella voices, while the “Stabat 


orchestral support which it 


the strong 


s graceful shading and splendid dynamix 


gave ample evidence of its ability to 
wit vor f so stately a religious nature, The 
Amen” at the conclusion was one of 


4 


evening 


Zandonai’s “O Padre Nostro,” from “Dante's 


r male chorus, orchestra and organ, followed. 
young Italian composer—Zan- 
“Conchita,” 


uipil of Mascagni—of the opera 


n its first performance at the Metropolitan 


go Grand Opera Company in 


were trace f the modern musical trend, 
it all, pleasing melody and striking richness of 
y Phe izing of the mate chorus was for the most 
! le I r ussages »wever, the volume of 
is insufficient, the voices being practically submerged 
a 
Gabriel Fauré’s “Pavane” was also new, although pre- 
we by the Schola at a concert under the 
‘ Insti Francais aux Etats-Unis, New 


delicate emotional grace and 


been found to 


nber 14,1913. TI 


, ' , 
r subtienes vnicn heretotore nave 


characterize this French representative of the German lied, 
were brought out with such niceness, and good vocal con- 
trol, that a repetition was demanded, and given. 

Purcell’s “The Death of Dido,” with the recitative and 
“When I Am Laid in Earth,” and the chorus of 
“With Drooping Wings,” from the opera, “Dido 
” was given by Julia Culp and the entire cho- 
rus, and Beethoven's “Two Songs of Klarchen,” from “Eg- 
mont,” and Schubert's “Standchen,” by Mme. Culp and 
the women’s chorus, in each of which numbers the central 
Mme. Culp, infused all the necessary spirit and 
aroused the audience to an intense p'tch of 


song: 
cupids, 
and Aeneas, 


figure, 
vocal quality, 
enthusiasm. 

And in the concluding “Songs and Dances” from the op- 
era “Prince Igor” it was again Mme. Culp who led the 
chorus to victory. 
“Prince Igor,” of the Russian scien- 
tist and musician, Borodin, based on an old epic, and 
wrought into modern form by Pushkin, said to have been 
written in odd moments taken from medical commissions, 
boards of examinations, laboratory work, etc., contains a 
delightful freshness, a decidedly Oriental color, weird ca- 
dences, and striking rhythm. Borodin died before the work 
was finished and to Rimsky-Korsakoff fell the task of com- 
pleting it, while to Glazounoff is given the credit of having 
written the from memory, 
Borodin sketch it on the piano. 

The chorus rendition of this final number quite met the 


This composition, 


overture having once heard 


demands, and the development of the final climax was un- 
usually strong 
Gretschan‘noff’s “The Cherubic Hymn,” from the Rus- 
sian liturgical service, with translation by Canon Chartes 
Winfield Douglass for the Schola, sung a capella, provided 
an artistic introduction to the program. 
The complete program follows 
The Cherubic Hymn , ; ; Ter Gretchaninoff 
Entire chorus 4 eappeila 
Stabat Mater Paake ahve .. Verdi 
Ertire chorus and orchestra 
© Padre Nostro . Riccardo Zandonai 
Male chorus, 
The Death of Dido 


ore rea stra tnt organ, 


Mme. Culp and chorus 


Klirchen’s Songs. from Egnvont...... . Beethoven 


Serenade, Standchen ms? ; = ee ‘akin . Schubert 
Mme. Culp and women’s chorus. 

Pavane ‘ pu pavwabPas keen Bbaki ve Labk botan bss tase 

Dances from Prlesa 1O0G sss . nce vewnases 0cdbe cdizae odaven Borodin 


Mime. Culp, chcrut and orchestra. 
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Season in America October 15, 1913, to May 1914 


Maaagement: THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 


T 


i West 34th Street, New York 


Opportunity for Vocal Talent. 


Never before in the history of the profession has there 
been greater opportunities than those offered by the opera- 
tic field of today. This has been a period long and eagerly 
looked for by those interested in the vocal profession. 
The many beautiful voices to be found in America are of 
such merit and caliber, that when properly trained it will 
no longer be necessary for pupils to go to Europe to de- 
rive the finish, for their voices can be developed here. 

Prof. Bertrand de Bernyz, a prominent voice specialist, 
whose field of effort covers neatly a quarter century period 
and who has not only achieved success as a baritone but 
also as a director of opera and instructor of individuals, 
many of them having become great artists, one of these 
being Frieda Hempel, the Metropolitan Opera star, whose 
foundation for her career was laid by him in Berlin, Ger- 
many, is here for the express purpose of training vocal 
aspirants for operatic work. 

Professor de Bernyz’s method is not founded on the 
forced or unreal, but on the contary his basic principles 
ate nature—that is to say a natural method and the em- 
ployment of those physical standards for results that are 
not ruined by incorrect principles. For verification of this 
fact, we have the statement of Dr. Fillerbrown, twenty- 
one years professor of oral surgery in Harvard Univers:ty, 
who concurs exactly in the statements set forth by 
De Bernyz regarding the basic principles underlying all 
proper tone production, the statement of Dr. Frank E. 
Miller, leading throat specialist in New York City, who 
has declared, after twice observing demonstrations made 
by Professor de Bernyz on his own voice and the voices 
of pupils, this to be the first instance in his experience of 
fifteen years in the field of throat surgery where a prac- 
tical demonstration has proven that the method employed 
in tone production adhered absolutely to the natural laws, 
and the rules laid down by scientists. 

An important fact for consideration in connection with 
his work is, that his method does not require those long 
drawn out terms, which really only serve to retard the 
student rather than to advance him. 

That the Americans demand opera in English is evi- 
denced by the sold out houses night after night at the 
Century Opera House, New York. This prospect but em- 
phasizes the necessity for giving American talent the much 
needed opportunity to develop and become capable artists 
It will not be possible to depend upon European talent to 
sing opera in English. To make it feasible for American 
talent to develop and make its debut, is the chief aim of 
the American Opera Society. This society is perfecting 
arrangements with a well known New York theatre for 
weekly opera performances in English, thus preparing 
young talent for their debuts and providing an opportunity 
for ensemble work with full stage equipment, costumes, 
etc. Concerts will also be given at regular intervals in the 
auditorium of Carnegie Hall, Aeolian Hall and the Acad- 
emy of Music, Brooklyn, thereby creating an opportunity 
for able talent to be heard by. managers and others inter- 
ested in-producing grand opera. *( Advertisement.) 








College of Music Students’ Recital. 


Eight numbers, made up of piano, violin and vocal pieces, 
constituted the program, January 20, given by students of 
the New York College of Music, Messrs. Heia ani 
Fraemcke, directors. These recitals bring forward pupils 
who are thoroughly prepared for such semi-public appear- 
ance, most of them playing and singing from memory. The 
audiences themse!ves are close listeners and good critics, 
for they attend everything going on; in consequence there 
is intelligent sympathy on both sides of the footlights, 

All the young people did well, but, as usual, several 
showed unusual talent, or talent for public work; in any 
case, they shone brightly as star performers. Madeline 
Kessler opened the program with a good performance of 
Chopin’s waltz in C sharp minor; Edna A. Wilensky 
played the difficult first two movements from MacDowell’s 
“Senata Tragica” with ‘great appreciation of the music; 
Milly Maschmedt (who has distinguished herself on other 
occasions) played the last two movements from Bruch’s 
G minor concerto for violin with expression and brilliant 
finale. “ Elsié Krauss sang “I Know a Lovely Garden” with 
sweet soprano voice, and Ruth Rossuck ended the pro- 
gram ewith a finished performance of the G minor concerto 
by Mendelssohn. Others who acquitted themselves with 
credit were’ Hazel Dean, Joseph Nathan, Irene Korman 
and Mabel Kormay.  . 

Janmary 27 there was a lecture recital on “Der Rosen- 
kavalier” by Carl Fiqué. Thursday, February 5, Charles 
MacMichael, pupil of ‘Mr. Fraemcke, will give a piano 
recital, playing standard, classic and modern works. 








“Your. wife used to like to sing, and she played the 
piano a lot. Now we don’t hear her at all. How’s that?” 
“She hasn't the time. We have two children.” 

“Well, well! After all, children are a b'essing 
York Globe. 
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ITALIAN ROYAL PAIR 
AVOID ROME “PARSIFAL.” 


King and Queen Not Present at Premiere— 
Interest in the Score—Other Operatic Per- 
formances—Albert Spalding Appears. 

Rome, Italy, 
“Parsifal” has come and conquered. After many weeks 
of rehearsal it had its first performance in Italy at the 
Costanzi on January 1. It was greeted by a crowded 
house that had paid top prices. Contrary to general ex- 
pectation the King and Queen were not present, although 
many court officials were. 
nner 
Rome had been warned not to judge “Parsifal”’ until 
the third or fourth representation but according to the 
demonstrations at the end of the first act and at the close 
of the opera—the musical public is not waiting for subse 
quent performances to give its approval. The music alone 
held the audience. As for the singers nothing much can 
he said. Most of them have been heard here before and 
on this occasion at least, the public took little interest in 
them. Most of the applause was directed to Kundry, in- 
terpreted by Signora Pascini-Vitale, while the other mem- 
bers of the cast were as follows: 





January 3, 1014 


Amfortas... Giuseppe de Luca 
Parsifal ‘ . a ' ..-Guido Vaccari 
Klingsor ; Edoardo Faticanti 
Titure! , oe , Giuseppe Tisci 


Gurnemanz Angelo Masini 
The orchestra was conducted by Edoardo Vitale and he 
was liked by all. 
RRR 
Fabulous prices were charged, running from $60 for 
box seats to $1 for standing room. The management also 
brought into effect the rule that “for artistic reasons” (to 
quote their circulars) no one was to be admitted to the 
auditorium once the music had begun. 
RRR 
Other performances at our first week were “The Dam 
nation of Faust,” which opened the season, and “Carmen” 
which had one hearing with the tenor De Muro. In 
“Faust” the principal artists were the tenor Krismer in the 
part of Faust, De Luca as Mefistofele and Boninsegna as 
Margarita. The latter, it will be remembered, sang among 
other roles, Aida to Caruso’s Radames about seven years 
ago at the New York Metropolitan. Vitale conducted. 
As for “Carmen,” it did not arouse much enthusiasm, due 
especially to the disappointment in the tenor De Muro, 
who failed to rise to the vocal heights that his advance 
notices promised, but owing to the fact that first night 
appearances generally cause a certain amount of nervous- 
ness, criticism is withheld for swhsequeut performances 
Faticanti as Escamil!o and Alvarez as Carmen completed 
the cast. The orchestra was conducted by Maestro de 
Angelis. Many interesting works are to be produced dur- 
ing the coming season, chief of them being (besides “Par- 
sifal’’) “Jewels of Madonna,” which has never been sung 
in Rome; “Parisina,” Mascagni’s latest work, about which 
conflicting criticisms have some from Milan, and Monte- 
mezzi's “Love of Three Kings,” also new for Rome. An- 
other novelty awaited with much interest is Malipiero’s 
short work, “Canossa,” a one act opera which won the 
contest held by the city of Rome not long ago. This will 
have its first performance toward the end of the season. 
Other words in the repertoire as announced are “Tris,” 
“Lohengrin,” “I Lombardi” and “Mefistofele.” Four of 
the following are also obligatory: “Fedora,” Boheme,” 
“Rigoletto,” “Favorita,” “The Huguenots,” “Cavalleria” 
and “Fedora.” The principal artists are Pasini-Vitale. 
Boninsegna and Alvarez among the women, and Bonci, 
Battistini, Sammarco, De Muro, Krismer and De Lucia 
among the men. Vitale and De Angelis will conduct and 
Enrico Romeo will have charge of the chorus. 
nee 
After the first performance of “Parsifal’ the manage- 
ment was compelled to yield to popular demand ard prices 
for admission were considerably reduced. 
nner 
Albert Spalding recently gave two successful violin re- 
citals here, and scor€@ a pronounced success by virtue of 
his fine musicianship, sympathetic tone and splendid 
technic. 
2nue 
Cotogni, the celebrated baritone of a. generation ago, has 
pulled through a severe illness, and is being congratulated 
by his many friends. 
zene 
Symphony concerts under Doret are being given at the 
Augusteo. EA 


Leopold Winkler and the Steinway Piano. 
Leopold Winkler, the eminent pianist, tas made arrange- 


ment to use the Steinway piano at all his concerts here- 
after. 


GeorGE ER AA TWEET [enr, “28° Grand Opera Co. 
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BALTIMORE CONCERTS. 


A Week of Brilliant Events in the Oriole City. 
Phone, Tuxedo 752 F, } 





3 Prospect Ave., Roland Park, 
*Haltinore, Md., January 23, 1914 


Maud Powell gave last Friday’s recital at the Peabody 
Conservatory before a large and enthusiastic audience. The 
program covered a wide range of tunes, from Bach and 
Fritz Kreisler, the latter being represented by his fascin- 
ating “Liebesfreud.” Mme. Powell was so enthusiastically 
received that she gave several extra numbers. 

nee 


On Saturday afternoon a recital was given at the Arun- 
dell Club by Emily Diver, soprano, and Roland Gminder, 
cellist, with Anne A. Hull at the piano. Miss Diver has a 
sweet, pure soprano voice, very smooth and flexible. Mr. 
Gminder is an excellent cellist, who always gives pleasure. 
The program consisted of the following numbers: 


Te ourree weesae .- Handel 
Gavotte, for ude Sueintaht's's ..G. Martini 
A Birthday.. aeevanéne bone Seen dete dene eee .. Woodman 
What Is ~ RIES ai gaveeaney 365 0o0 ba he 42 ¥aneeieeee 
Will oF ted Wii cdsccnicccncsinevececcccesss chensecnsedes setee Spross 
There Let Me Rest (with cello obbligato), for soprano...... Greene 
Andante from A minor concerto, for cello.........+.++++- Saint-Saéns 
Aria from La Boheme, for soprano...........60ceceeceeeeees Puccini 
WOCTUPGe ioc e cece cece cecccecc csen wane checsescocsevesdaessaned J. Field 
PANO asi 6 ooh tice 0bcc0s onde seus Ca'paeesd Co eeucecdee G. Goltermann 
Temtinbilin tor GHD, 04 vinns cescikssnecaveccovcccenteceens W. H. Squire 
Ich Liebe Dich............ se cwetaweue Grieg 
Love Has Wings. Rogers 


A Memory. id So aweseebcosnn6tbaedisesesudece tee 
Daffodil Song, ave © soprano....... 

Franz Bornschein played a group of violin solos at the 
field night of the Florestan Club on Tuesday evening, 
January 20, Among his numbers were his own arrange- 
ment of a Brahms Hungarian dance, and one of his recent 
compositions, “My Lady Artful.” Mr. Bornschein uses 
his violin delightfully. He plays with charm, he is a musi- 
cian of taste and discrimination, and a composer of merit. 
At a concert given in Washington on Monday, by the 
Monday Morning Music Club, his chorus number, “The 
Colors of the Butterfly,” was warmly received. 

mere 

On next Tuesday evening a manuscript program will be 
given at the Florestan Club. This will be the fifth of the 
series of original composition evenings that are arranged 
monthly. Not only do these evenings encourage and stimu- 
late the young composers, but they give them as well as 
the more matured writers an opportunity to hear their 
compositions under the most favorable auspices. The 
manuscript nights have shown that a true fraternal spirit 
exists among the members of the club for every one is 
willing at any time to assist in exploiting and producing 
the new compositions of his fellow musicians. The pro- 
gram for next Tuesday is a testimony of this spirit as well 
as an evidence of the marked and varied creative ability 
of the local composers. It will be as follows: 


Serenade for violin, cello, pian0.......csceccssseccesees Abram Moses 
Abram Moses, violin; Alfred Furthmaier, cello, and Howard R. 
Thatcher, piano. 


Two comes: Bee CaO irks cscs bode coccccctcccévbantaaes Robert Paul 
William G. Horn, 
Southern ballad for cello.........cccscsesescsesces Franz Bornschein 
Alfred Furthmaier, accompanied by the composer. 
Pucms Antlgns, Ge Wbiccs cvekideee eves cvsceseusssi Gustav Strube 


Played by the composer. 
Minuet for two pianos, .. Wilberfoss G. Owst 
Harold Randolph ond Geeres ¥. Boyle. 
nae 

Thursday evening was marked by one of the most inter- 
esting events of the season—the concert by Ysaye, Go- 
dowsky and Gerardy. Evervthing combined to make a 
notable evening. The large auditorium of the Lyric was 
entirely filled with a brilliant and responsive audience— 
the largest audience that has greeted a musical offering this 
season. This was due, in part, to the fact that the concert 
was given for a worthy charity; but the trio of great artists 
on the stage was responsible for most of it. The program 
opened with the B flat trio of Beethoven. Mr. Gerardy 
followed with “Variations Symphonique,” of Boellman. 
He seemed unwilling to lengthen the program by playing 
the encore which was demanded, but after having been 
brought back to bow his acknowledgment half a dozen 
times he finally played a beautiful aria by Bach. Mr. 
Godowsky played the G minor ballade and nocturne, op. 
77, No. 2, of Chopin, and the “Gnomenreigen.” of Liszt. 
As an encore he played a waltz of Chopin, and then, as 
the audience still demanded more, the Mendelssohn “Spin- 
ning Song.” The group for Ysaye consisted of an aria by 
Handel and the “Havanaise,” of Saint-Saéns. He also 
was forced to grant two extra numbers, which were a 


“Preislied.” The program was brought to a close with a 
beautiful trio by Saint-Saéns. Camille Decreus was the 
accompanist. After the concert the artists and their mana- 
ger, R. E. Johnston, were entertained to supper at the 
Florestan Club. 

neanre 


On the same night, in Philadelphia, Anna G. Baugher 
appeared with the Philadelphia Quartet. “The Persian 
Garden” was given, as well as solos by the members of the 
quartet, which consists of Edna Baugher, Anna Baugher, 
Nicholas Doughty and George R. Strauss. 3, F. 





Tina Lerner’s Popularity. 


“Tremendous success and press unanimous,” sums up in 
a cablegram to Loudon Charlton the triumph which Tina 
Lerner scored in her recent Liszt appearance in London. 
This engagement was but one of a long series of highly 
important ones which the Russian pianist is filling this sea- 
son. The favor with which she is everywhere meeting 
leaves no room for doubt as to the demand for Miss 
Lerner’s services on her return to America next season. 
In fact, it is already in evidence, according to a report 
from the Charlton office, several engagements having al- 
ready been closed. There is every reason to believe that 
the pianist will appear with all the leading orchestras of 
the country; while her recital engagements will extend to 
the Pacific Coast. 





Flesch Recital. 


Carl Flesch, the violinist, will give his first New York 
recital at Carnegie Hall, Thursday afternoon, February 5. 
The program includes numbers by Nardini, Bach, Schu- 
mann, Dvorak, Schubert-Wilhelmj, Brahms-Joachim and 
Paganini. 





“So you are going to leave your studio?” 
“Leave? No. Who told you so?” 
“Your landlord.”—Philadelphia Inquirer. 
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FLORIZEL VON REUTER’S 
TOUR OF BALKAN STATES. 


The Distinguished Violinist Plays in Constantinople, Bucha- 
rest and Sofia, and Is Presented to 
Queen Carmen Sylva. 


Florizel von Reuter returned to Berlin on Friday, De- 
cember 26, after a most successful tour of three weeks in 
Roumania and Turkey. 

His concerts in Bucharest, where he has been known for 
the past ten years, were very successful, and he had the 
honor of several audiences with Her Majesty Queen 
Elizabeth, who is an old admirer of his art. After hearing 
him play one afternoon at the palace when, among other 
things, he played Bach, Sinding “Ballade,” Raff “Fee 
d'Amour,” she sent him a letter of appreciation, in which 
she writes: “Your playing is grand and made me so 
happy. You have become all I hoped.” 

He also appeared before the Crown Prince's family, 
where besides giving a violin concert, he played the piano 
at the request of the Crown Princess, giving selections 
from his opera, “The Belated Wedding,” which pleased 
her greatly. 

In Constantinople Von Reuter gave a most successful 
concert at the American College (Robert College), which 
is situated at Bebec, on the Bosphorus. He is a great fa 
vorite with the college people and students, 

His imtention had been to arrive in Berlin on Christ 
mas eve, which he wished to spend with his mother, but a 
few hours before starting on the long journey north he 
was called upon by a committee who wished to engage him 
for the concert of the Philharmonie, the night of Decem 
ber 22. 

“I am very sorry not to accommodate you,” answered 
Mr. von Reuter, “but I want to spend Christmas with my 
mother, and could only be induced to remain over in con 
sideration of more money than I think you could pay, so 
I fear you must do without me.” 

But the committee did not feel they could let a chance 
go by, and consented to give him the fee he demanded 
So the artist retarded his northward journey, played at the 
concert, received a remarkable ovation, his fee, and he de 
parted on Tuesday evening for Berlin. 

Had he gone on Sunday, as arranged, 
been on the Orient Express that suffered a collision on the 
line Constantinople and Sofia; thus fate inter- 
vened, but he spent his Weihnacht, Day and 
Boxing Day on the train, only arriving for his Christmas 
celebration on Friday evening. 


Mme. Mér® Scores Again. 

Yolanda Méré was overwhelmed with press praises on 
the occasion of her recent appearances in Detroit and In 
dianapolis with the New York Symphony Orchestra. Some 
of the enthusiastic notices received were as follows: 

Mme. Meré’s performance of Liszt's second concerto in A was a 
masterful piece of piano playing. Not within memory has there per- 
formed here a woman with the command of the instrument that is 
Mme. Meré’s. 

The strength of a man, the delicacy of a woman, the fire of a 
poet and the lust of a creator make her playing so distinct and in 
dividual as never to be forgotten. Two huge bouquets and a thunder 
of applause that refused to be stilled by gracious bows and pretty 
smiles, won her into playing an encore, her choice being Liszt's 
popular second rhapsody. It has been the property of the gradua- 
tion recital and the xylophone soloist so long that it was a relief to 








he would have 


between 
Christmas 








hear it given its just deserts.—Detroit Jour nal, Monday, January 12, 
1914. 
Mme. Meré had appeared before in the Detroit Orchestral Asso 


ciation series, yet last evening's audience was scarcely prepared for 
the magnificent account she gave of herself. Mme. Merd has both 
imagination and vivacity to kindle her seemingly limitless technical 
equipment. Her finger faculty is no less than marvelous, She has 
an immense fund of power for her heavier passages, and, on the 
other hand, an ability to turn her tones into liquid rivulets and cas- 
cades of melody.—Detroit Free Press, January 11, 1914 

Not a little of the triumph of the evening went to Yolanda Meré, 
whose playing was magnificent. Mme. Meré made many friends 
when she appeared in Detroit in March with the Chicago Orchestra, 
and so her second visit was anticipated with genuine interest and 
pleasure. She played Liszt's concerto in a manner to evoke as 
much enthusiasm from the audience as Harold Bauer won when he 
played the concerto on the same platform in the Detroit Orchestral 
Association series of symphony concerts two seasons ago. Mme 
Meré has none of the usual tricks of the feminine pianist. She is 
charming to look at, with pretty dark hair and cyes, and her rather 
chubby person Saturday evening was fashionably frocked in pale 
green satin and tulle. When she plays the piano, she plays with all 
the power, fire, authority and resource associated with and expected 
of the masculine artist. She was recalled a half dozen times and 
presented with two lovely bouquets, and then played a Liszt Hun 
garian rhapsody so wonderfully as to make the much-abused compo- 
sition a thing of beauty and joy for the rest of the season.—Detroit 


Times, January 11. 1914 





And although the audience which filled the Armory gave Mr. Dam- 
rosch and his band an enthusiastic reception, it was even more 
demonstrative over the playing of Yolanda Meré, probably the 
greatest pianist, and among the first half dozen performers on the 
instrument of either sex. 

Mme. Meré played the Liszt concerto, a showy composition of 
much spirit, which enabled her to demonstrate her wonderful technic 
and her capacity for emotion at once. After an ovation, Mme. Meré 


at last yielded and played an encore. Mme, Merd has a crisp 
touch of a masculine hand in the bass and a woman's tenderness in 
the treble. Never does her performance partake of monotony, al- 
ways it is shaded; now there are lilting bits of lyric and now thun- 
passion, and always restraint and composure.— 
Tribune, January 11, 1914. 


ders of there is 


Detroit 


greatest pianists, and in her 
she demonstrated 


Mme. Merd ranks as one of the 
playing of her big number, the Liszt concerto, 
her power and her command of the keyboard. Liszt, the orna- 
mental, does not his interpreter, and Mme. Meré convince 
ingly showed her unusual technical equipment.—Indianapolis News, 
January 13, 1914. 


spare 


Mme. Meré came to Indianapolis entirely unknown so far as the 
majority of local music lovers are concerned, but if she ever re- 
turns for a recital, it is safe to predict that she will be greeted by 
an audience of unusual size. She played the Liszt concerto last 
evening, exhibiting a wonderful mastery of the piano altogether 
unusual in a woman, Mme. Meré met brilliant man 
ner, overcoming the technical obstacles with an case which seems 
almost beyond belief. It is seldom that pianists of this caliber are 
heard in Indianapolis and Mme 
dianapolis Star, January 13, 1914 


the task in 


Meré was more than welcome.—In- 
(Advertisement.) 


LOS ANGELES ENCORE 
NUISANCE IN EVIDENCE. 


Sunday Afternoon Orchestral Progr U ily 
Elongated—Meeting of New England Conservatory 
Association of Southern California. 

1110 West Washington Street 
Los Angeles, Cal., January 16, as 5 
rhe concert by the People’s Orchestra last Sunday after- 
noon, January 11, was exceptionally good and presented 
some excellent numbers. The programs are a bit too long 
if the policy of the liberal encore is held to. People should 
not expect too much for the money, and seldom appreciate 
at most 











An hour and 
an hour and a half, is plenty for such a concert, and it 
would be easier on both orchestra and audience if a mod 
eration of this sort were adhered to. Alfred Appling But- 
the soloist, and his playing of the first 
Tschaikowsky concerto in B minor was 
a — poaesh of virtuosity and musicianship. As an 
e played the “Magic Fire” music “Walkure 

During = intermission the Los Angeles Ladies’ Quartet, 
somposed of Helen Paulson, Misses Kendall and Jones and 
Ida May Paulson, 


too generous a policy. a quarter, or 


ler, pianist, was 


movement of the 


encore from 


an arrangement of 
the “Kerry Dance” and “Dinah Doe.” To a vociferous 
they sang an adaptation of “Old Black Joe.” The 
plainly delighted with the quartet—the 


sang two selections 


recall 
wudience was first 
ladies’ quartet to have appeared at these concerts. The 
program, under the direction of Hans Linne, 
Overture, ” Weber; Hungarian dances V 
and VI, Brahms; concerto for piano, No. 1, B minor (first 
movement), Tschaikowsky; vorspiel to “Lohengrin,” Wag 
ner; “A la Bien ), Schuett; “Pan-Americana 

Herbert, 


was as fol 


lows: “Freischitz, 


Aime” (valse 


manure 
The South Pasadena Music Club met at the 
Mr. and Mrs. Abraham Miller on Monday evening, Janu 
ary §, at which time they gave their program of Christmas 
music. Several piano and vocal numbers were contributed 
by members and a very interesting paper on the Christmas 
carols was read by John A. Bettin. Mr. Bettin’s paper was 
illustrated and proved very instructive. This club is com 
posed of many leading musicians, of whom there is quit: 
a colony in South Pasadena, and a very friendly informa! 
spirit marks their meetings. 
nRuer 
Florence Parks, formerly of Minneapolis, is one of the 
newcomers among the Pasadena musicians. Mrs. Parks 
was for many years associated with the musical life of the 
Twin Cities as a teacher of voice and she has taken up a 
residence in Southern California, having studios in both 
Los Angeles and Pasadena. In the latter place she is as 
sociated with the Eleanor Miller School. 
nur 
Another addition to the Pasadena circle is Mrs. Clinton 
E. Carter, a well known instructor in piano, organ and har- 


home of 


mony, from Milwaukee. Already Mrs. Carter is very 
active and will prove a valuable acquisition, 
RRR 


Grace Freeby and Alfred Wallenstein were the soloists 
at the Schubert Club concert in Redlands recently and 
scored a success. Rae 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles Keefer (Mrs. Keefer is better 
known as Olga Steeb) were at home to their friends on 
Friday evening, January 9, and the guests greatly enjoyed 
the beautiful piano work of these two gifted musicians 
Mr. and Mrs. Keefer plan to hold these informal recep 
tions every two weeks—or the second and fourth Friday of 
each month. They wish during these evenings to present 
some of the heavier and not often heard musical literature 
and will have the assistance from time to.time of other 
musicians. It is hoped these meetings may form the nu- 
cleus of an artists’ musical club. 

neue 

The many friends of Mrs. W. N. Tiffany will be gratified 

to hear that she is already receiving recognition abroad for 
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She sang at the American Church in 
received 


her beautiful voice. 
the Sunday following Christmas and 
many encomiums for her singing. She has been invited to 
sing at several occasions in the near future and already is 
studying and preparing herself for serious work. With the 
exceptionally beautiful voice ambitions of 
Mrs, Tiffany her success is a foregone conclusion. 


nue 


The Brahms. Quintet, now entering on its fourth season, 
gave its first concert of this season on January 10. It 
was also the first appearance of Mr. Rovinsky, the second 
who is to take Adolf Tandler’s place. Otherwise 
the personnel of the quintet is the same—viz., Oskar Seil 
Rudolph Kopp, Axel Simonson, 
was composed of the Dvorak string 
Schumann piano quintet, F flat, as 
a group of songs by Blanche 
eang better than in these modern 


Paris on 


and the sincere 


violinist, 


ing, first violin; viola: 


cello. The program 

quartet, op. 96, and the 

the instrumental numbers, and 

Ruby, soprano, who never 
French songs 
nne 

Wilhelm Bachaus, the eminent pianist, gave 

der L. E. 


the afternoon of January 14 


a recital un- 


Behymer’s management at the Auditorium on 
and proved himself worthy to 
be classed with the masters of the piano 


much pleasure to those who heard him, 


His playing gave 
and while his pro 
gram presented no noveltics—unless one might call his own 
serenade and Rachmaninoff 


it was thoroughly pian 


arrangement of the Strauss 
prelude in G minor by that name 
istic, and the part of the 


classical beauty of the first pro 


gram was a real delight to the students of the instrument 


nne 


The New England Conservatory Association of Southern 


Parker 
Saturday even 


California held its second meeting of the season at 
Western avenue and Sixteenth street, 
ing, The this 


proving to be much appreciated as opportunities for delight 


Hall, 
January 10. meetings of association are 
and often old acquaintances are renewed 
Any former student of the Conservatory residing in South 
ern California is eligible to membership. The 
gram, which follows, 
enthusiasm : 


ful fellowship, 


short pro- 
and 
(D’Hardelot), 

Mrs. Rober: 
‘Sign of the 


was received with appreciation 
“J'avais mis mon cceur” 

“The Nightingale and the (Hawley), 
Wankowski. Reading, Audience Scene 
(Wilson Barrett), Benjamin Scovell. Violin, “Rus 
“Russian Lullaby” (Gordohn), Theodor 
The next meeting will be on Saturday, March 14. 


JANE CATHERWOoD. 


Songs, 
Rose” 
from ‘ 
Cross’ 
sian Love Song, ’ 
Gordohn. 





Malkin Music School Sunday Concert. 


Irving Berlfein, Max Rabiroff and J. Rittenband, vio- 
linists, all pupils of Arnold Volpe, played works by Rode, 
Spohr, Dvorak, and Kreisler, at the Sunday 
afternoon concert of the Malkin Music School, New York, 
January 25. Master Berlfein was a very good performer; 
young Rabiroff has good tone, and Rittenband is a real 
credit to Mr. Volpe; for that matter, all three lads are 
working hard under Agnes Jenkins played a Schu- 
mann excerpt well, showing excellent progress, and Lillian 
Kaplan is an artist-pupil who plays piano most effectively. 
Both the latter are pupils of Mr. Malkin. A good sized 
audience heard the music, and congratulated Mr. Malkin 
afterward 


Beethoven 


him. 
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—London Morning Post, March 22, 1909. 
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OLD WORKS ARE 
NEW IN BOSTON. 


First Performance in the “Hub” of Debussy and 
Liszt Numbers—People’s Choral Union 
iMidseason Concert—Other 

Att ti 

Boston, Mass., January 24, 1914. 
“at last famous city of Boston” was the tarrying 
place during the past week of Leonard Liebling, editor-in- 
»f the Musica, Courter. His impressions of the 
y and its musical life are chronicled elsewhere in these 
nns. The Boston letter of this week therefore in- 
only those musical events not included in Mr. Lieb- 


ling’s article. 


The 


Luces 


mnRne 
[he symphony concerts of this week brought for a first 
hearing in Boston, a delightful suite symphonique of De- 
y’s entitled “Printemps.” It is a work of the com- 
early years, but gives frequent glimpses of the 
y of style and expression that followed in his 
rk rhroughout, it is music of rare fancy and 
that never seems labored or manufactured. 
other orchestral number Liszt’s symphonic poem, 
Hungaria,” was given for the first time at these 
It was heard more or less curiously, was ap- 
though perhaps this applause was more 
yrchestra than the music, and that ends the story. 
Hu gaia urely is not one of Liszt’s inspired works, 
ind though it is said to have moved Hungarian audiences 
ears it had none of that effect (at least that was visible 
» the writer) on audiences at the Boston symphony con- 
The soloist at these concerts was Anton Witek, who 
rded a remarkable at the close of his 
I'schaikowsky’s violin And never 
h a demonstration more well deserved than by this 
t who bore his honors with the utmost modesty, 
posi- 


agery 


suded warmly, 


lor the 


ovation 
concerto. 


ym his chair as concertmaster to take the 
loist, and returning to his post after his marvel- 
formance in the simplest manner possible. Mr. 
playing of this concerto was that of a virtuoso 
its tremendous difficulties seemed not to exist, 
overcome, and in such a notable man- 
| beauties of the music brought out. 
mn RR 

gave an interesting song re- 
Tuesday evening. Mr. Bennett 
plished singer and an intelligent interpreter. 
ram was well arranged and had the further attrac- 
taining many unfamiliar songs of decided mu- 
th. Henry L. Gideon was Mr. Bennett’s accom- 


t at th 


were they 


ne mamio 


WASSO, 


Hall on 


moert 
an 

» Brockton Philharmonic Orchestra, George S. Dun- 
gave a concert at the new St. Patrick’s 
that city, in which it was assisted by Nora 
uni T. Francis Burke, organist. 

RRR 
, who gave her first Boston recital at Jordan 
January 22, revealed 
irable qualities as a pianist, as well as a lack of 
ential to the equipment of a well rounded 
Deyo’s program consisted of Bach’s C 
fantasie and shorter 


nasdct 
AUCLOr, 


ntralto 


» afternoon of Thursday, 


t are ess 
Miss 


toccata, 


Schumann's two 
and a Chopin group 
ee 
Stephen Townsend gave two interesting recital programs 


n this city on January 11 and 15 before members of the 
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St. Botolph and Harvard Clubs respectively. Mr. Town- 
send was assisted on both occasions by Arthur Foote and 
Charles Fonteyn Manney, who accompanied the singer in 
groups of their own songs. 


Boston has the distinction of being the birthplace of 
little Adrienne Ferrari-Fontana, daughter of Ferrari- 
Fontana, the famous tenor of the Boston Opera 
and Margarete Matzenauer-Fontana, the equally (omens 
contralto of the Metropolitan Opera Company. Miss 
Adrienne’s birth was announced on January 20 from the 
St. Stephens’ street home of the Ferrari-Fontanas. 


Ysaye played before a crowded house last Sunday after- 
noon at Symphony Hall. With Mr. Decreus’ able assist- 
ance at the piano, the following program was given: Faure, 
sonata, A major; Mendelssohn, concerto in E minor; Han- 
del, aria; Saint-Saéns, Havanaise; Wieniawski, concerto in 
D minor. 


On the same evening, that of Sunday last, the People’s 
Choral Union, Frederick Wodell, conductor, gave its 
eleventh mid-season concert at Symphony Hall. The solo- 
ists were Edith Ellis Gouereault, soprano; Florence Payne 
Lucas, contralto; John Finnegan, tenor, and Romeo Frick, 
baritone. The program consisted of excerpts from vari- 
ous choral works and concluded with Gounod’s “Gallia.” 
Of the soloists Mr. Frick and Mr. Finnegan carried off 
chief honors. 

RRR 


The Longy Club's second concert of the season was 
given in Jordan Hall on Thursday evening. The club was 
assisted by Messrs. Keller, Huber and Miersch and offered 
for its program Edouard Flament’s fantasia and fugue 
(first performance) for flute, oboe, English horn, two clari- 
bassoon and horn; Andre Maquarre’s suite “Three 
Romantic Numbers,” written for flute, oboe, two clarinets 
and two bassoons; D’Indy’s fantasia on popular French 
themes, for oboe and piano; and Dvordk’s serenade, writ- 
ten for small orchestra of strings and woodwinds. 

BLANCHE FREEEDMAN. 


nets, 





Egan’s New York Recital. 


Thomas Egan, the Irish tenor, gave a song recital in 
Aeolian Hall, New York, Saturday evening, January 24, 
assisted by Lilian Breton, dramatic soprano; Mildred 
Dilling, harpist, and John Reilly Rebarer, pianist. 

The following was the program: 

Harp solos 
jourree eeseee eerste eece 
Am Spcingbrunnen ese 
Mies Dining. 
Vissi D’Arte (La Tosea). secceee 
Good PY Frys ee eccens TEs TT LIP eee eC eer Tere tT Te 
Mme. Breton. 
Piano solo— 
PUNE oncccases bivs Vetahincwibbises he 
Etude TERTE ROTC LEER TEELEET 
Mr. Rebarer. 
Songs— 
Has Sorrow Thy Young Days Shaded (Request) 
Let Erin Remember........ nae tata 
Thomas Beco, 
Piano solo, Valse... 
Mr. Rebarer. 
Songs— 
Bergere Legere.. ubae bbs whewed ria bees oh ..Weckerlin 

BOE PE dénig ds et dees vopiscenpiechs sancccas ucneines ve 
AstERe CP nMROO 5 65 oses cv nsnivciscovekceschnswee osveccccceees 
Songs— . 

A EPS. DA cues sibs sack cvbannsxuces teniesissenee 

RAE Bak D0. 6000 inh ink daiedncd sh cekoee 

At Parting 


Harp solo— 
I re Arabesque.. 
Menuet D'Amour 


Miss Dilling. 
Songs— 
I Hear a Thrush at Eve 
Molly Bawn 
Eileen Alanna.. 


Duet, Carmen 


Mme. Breton and Thomas Egan. 


Mr. Egan was in splendid voice, each of his numbers 
evoking much applause, but more particularly the “Pagli- 
acci” aria (Leoncavallo), and the Irish ballads, “The 
Wearing of the Green,” sung-to harp accompaniment, was 
especially effective, likewise “Let Erin Remember,” with 
organ accompaniment. Mr, Fe-»'s excellent quality of 
voice is already familiar to! ~ « York musical public 
and he demonstrated again on — . occasion that he under- 
stands well how to use it. 

Conspicuous for their fine rendition were the harp num- 
bers by Miss Dilling. In technic and fine interpretation 
this charming young harpist shows unusual ability, 

Mme. Breton’s numbers were well received, also the 
piano numbers by Mr. Rebarer. 


“The}Messiah” with 1,000 Singers. 


Tali Esen Morgan and his cohorts, a thousand singers, 
with a notable solo quartet, organ and the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra, gave a fine performance of “The Mes- 
siah” at the New York Hippodrome, Sunday evening, 
January 25. This mass-chorus was recruited by means 
known only to that man of executive action, Tali Esen. 
Morgan, coming from within a radius of fifty miles of 
New York; thorough rehearsal, in face of difficulties that 
only spurred Mr. Morgan on, brought this chorus into a 
fairly homogeneous body; there were moments of thrill- 
ing effect, and others of solemn grandeur, such as only 
a mighty tonal volume can produce. 

The “Hallelujah Chorus” went without a flaw, the en- 
trances of the parts being prompt; “Behold the Lamb” and 
“Surely He Hath Borne Our Griefs” brought a surge of 
feeling in many a heart. “All We Like Sheep Have Gone 
Astray” came out well, the rapid figure surprisingly so, in 
fact. As for the sustained high tones, there was never a 
waver. In fact, this choral singing was a very superior 
performance, and must be registered as such. 

Mme. Jomelli sang “Rejoice Greatly” with splendid tech- 
nic, and in an unusually rapid tempo; her “Come Unto 
Him” was beautifully expressive. Her voice, with its great 
brilliance, was exactly suited to the vast space. Contralto 
Mildred Potter's voice, too, filled it, through her excellent 
production and consequent carrying power. Dan Beddoe’s 
singing of the expressive tenor airs was especially true 
to feeling; he has the true oratorio style. Being a Welsh- 
man he has probably “grown up” on it. As for the singing 
of Frederick Martin (said to have sung the work two 
hundred times) it was all that is noble, delivered mostly 
from memory, with flexible voice and all-conquering 
technic. 

The organ and orchestral support was adequate, though 
not always exact; it is not to be expected, when a thou- 
sand people, more or less, come together for the second 
time (the first is at the general rehearsal). Ensemble 
comes from constant practice together, and nothing else. 
Conductor Morgan achieved a splendid thing in this per- 
formance, and its seriousness was expressed in the large 
numbers of professional musicians, singers especially, who 
sat in the audience. He knew what he wanted, and how 
to get it; that is more than can be said of many of us! 

The audience filled the auditorium, and volleys of ap- 
plause fairly drowned the close of certain portions of the 
work. 





Last week William C. Carl appeared as soloist at the 
recital given by Alexander Bloch in Jordan Hall, Boston. 
It was Dr. Carl’s first appearance in Boston for some 
time past, and a large number of distinguished organists 
and artists were in the audience to greet him. Louis C. 
Elson, the eminent critic, had this to say of his playing in 
the Boston Daily Advertiser of January 22d: 


In the Vitali number Dr, William C. Carl played the organ. It 
was in itself an event of some importance to have this eminent 
pupil and friend of Guilmant visit our city. We should have liked 
to have heard him upon a larger concert instrument, but the Jor- 
dan Hall organ has many effective stops and affords considerable 
choice of registration. Dr. Carl’s work in the Vitali chaconne and 
in the Martini andantino was iH] and finely supported the solo 
instrument. But he was afterward heard by h if in a Guil 
“Priere et Berceuse” or a Bach D major fugue. In the first he 
played as we have heard his great master play such works, with 
delicacy and gentlest effects. The second work gave more scope for 
pedalling and for intricate manual work, and in this Dr. Carl was 
most commendable. He took the fugue at a rattling pace, but this is 
just what it needs—if the organist can sustain it, and this Dr. 
Carl did gloriously well, so that the fugue became the most memor- 
able number of the concert. (Advertisement.) 
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WASHINGTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
OUTLOOK IS MORE ENCOURAGING. 


Plans Gradually Assuming Shape for Raising Permanent 
Fund—Wagner Program Presented by Philadelphia 





1823 Lamont Street, 
Washington, D. C., January 23, 1914. 


The plans for raising the permanent fund for the main- 
tenance of the Washington Symphony Orchestra, Incor- 
porated, are gradually taking shape. The directors are re- 
ceiving much encouragement from sources heretofore not 
weighed, which is in itself highly encouraging. There is, 
in fact, much interest, but seemingly it has in former years 
expressed itself and then been allowed to flicker and die. 
With the aid of committees from all classes of artistic and 
social life in Washington much should be accomplished. 


This, Washington's very busy musical week, has been punc- 
tuated by two notable concerts. First, the Philadelphia 
Orchestra gave its second concert of the season on Monday 
afternoon, January 20, at the New National Theatre, and 
had as soloist Florence Hinkle, soprano. It was an all 
Wagner program, and Leopold Stokowski’s reading was 
very interesting. Miss Hinkle has a fine voice, which she 
uses to the best advantage. 

The program was as follows: 


"Phone, Columbia a } 


Lohengrin— 
Vorspiel. 
Elsa’s Traum. 
Florence Hinkle. 
Tannhiuser— 
Overture and Venusberg Music (Paris version). 
Elizabeth's Gebet. 
Dich Theure Halle. 
Florence Hinkle 
Die Walkiire—Wotan’s Farewell and Fire Music 
Siegfried—Waldweben. 
Die Gétterdiammerung— 
Funeral March—Siegfried’s Death. 


Finale. 
ee 


The second Ensemble Concert (Ethel Garrett Johnston, 
pianist; Herman C. Rakeman, violinist; Gretchen Hood, 
soprano), given at the Washington Club, January 16, proved 
a success, and gave the friends of Miss Hood the desired 
chance to hear this splendid young singer. ‘Miss Johnston 
and Mr. Rakeman played with well balanced effects and 
seemed in perfect accord. 


The Monday Morning Music Club, Mrs. A. M. Blair, di- 
rector, gave its second concert of the season on Monday 
evening, January 19, in the small ballroom of the New Wil- 
lard, when Rosalie Wirthlin, contralto, was the assisting 
artist, and had as accompanist Miss Brickenstcin. Miss 
Wirthlin has sung before for this club, and was sure of a 
warm welcome, for, aside from a lovely voice, she has a 
personality that attracts. Miss Wirthlin is a pupil of Marie 
Lehmann, sister of Lilli, 

nar 


The Music Study Club gave a very interesting concert 
Wednesday evening, January 21, at the Washington Club, 
and had as soloists: Mrs. Warren Gibbs, soprano; Edna 
Dyer, soprano; Beulah Harper, contralto; Marjory Snyder, 
violinist; Helene Cyster, pianist, and Julia Huggins, pian- 
ist. Marion West and Dorothy Snyder acted as accom- 
panists. Each individual soloist deserves some meed of 
praise, but especially fine were the piano solos of Miss 
Huggins. 

nar 

The Rubinstein Club gave a reception Tuesday evening 
January 20, for Florence Hinkle, in whom Mrs. A. M. 
Blair, director of the club, is especially interested. Miss 
Wirthlin remained in town after her appearance before the 
Monday Morning Club, and after the reception she and 
Miss Hinkle left for Philadelphia to fill another engage- 
ment. The next out of town soloist engaged by the Rubin- 
stein Club is Dorothy Johnston Baseler, harpist, of Phila- 
delphia, who had a very favorable hearing before this club 
a year or s0 ago. 

nur 


Susanne Oldberg granted a hearing on the stage of the 
Belasco Theatre one day this week to Inez McC. Milton, 
wife of a member of the staff of the Washington Star. 
Mrs. Milton, so I am told, has a high coloratura voice, 
somewhat of the Tetrazzini quality, and will leave shortly 
for New York for further assurance as to its possibilities, 
etc. Mrs. Walter Galt, nee Belle Britton, another Oldberg 
pupil, was heard yesterday afternoon in an informal song 
recital in Mme. Otberg’s studio in the Belasco Theatre. 
Among the many songs on the program were the “Cycle of 
Life,” Ronald; “Yesterday and Today,” Spross. The last 
song Mrs. Galt had to repeat several times. A few of those 
present were: Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Bryant, of Alexandria, 
two old pupils of Mme. Oldberg, both with good voices; 





Mrs. Shuster, aunt of Morgan Shuster, and Mrs. Thomp- 
son. 
RRR 
The Gaelic Society, of Washington, held its last meeting 
Thursday evening at the New Willard Hotel. Dr. P. J. 
Lennox gave a short talk and Mrs. William T. Reed, con- 
tralto soloist of Calvary Baptist Church, and “Jack” Bowie, 
tenor, were heard in a number of delightful songs. 
RRR 
Mrs. von Bayer, pianist, was soloist before the Friday 
Morning Music Club, at its last meeting, and received sin 
cere approval for her artistic work. Mrs. van Bayer and 
her brother, Richard Lorleberg, cellist, with Helen Dono- 
hue DeYo, soprano, have formed a trio which will be of 
great value and delight, and a local combination rather 
hard to excel, we believe. They should receive recognition 
from the musical patrons of Washington who are continu- 
ally sending to New York for high priced soloists, who, in 
many cases, are of no greater worth. 
ee 
Maud Sewell, teacher and pianist, gave a lecture on the 
music of Wagner before the Twentieth Century Club, last 
Wednesday evening, and was assisted by Elizabeth S. Max 
well, who sang arias from the operas. 
illustrated lectures on the Boston Symphony Orchestra pro 
grams before each concert, which were well attended. 
nur 
Marie von Unschuld, head of the Von Unschuld Unive: 
sity of Music, gave a musicale Tuesday night at the Library 
of Congress, for the entertainment of the blind. Mm 
von Unschuld was assisted by her little six year old daugh 


Miss Sewell gave 


ter. A concert tour covering many Western States has 
been arranged by Professor Lozard, husband of Mme. von 
Unschuld. 
nue 
Florence Noack, soprano, was soloist at a tea given by 
the College Woman's Club Monday afternoon, January 19 
nRne 
Grace Adams, teacher of piano, gave a recital at the 
Foster Recital Hall Friday, January 16, for the benefit of 
her pupils. 


neue 
Edward Richlin, who was heard recently at one of the 
White House affairs, and who is a pupil of Guilmant and 


Widor of Paris, gave an organ recital Wednesday, Janu- 
ary 21, at Christ Lutheran Church 
nue 

Friday, January 23 (today), as advertised, the “Mighty 

Trio,” Ysaye, Godowsky and Gerardy, will be heard in 


concert at the New National Theatre Dick Roor, 





Anne Stevenson Recital Postponed. 





Anne Stevenson, of Carnegie Hall, wishes to announce 
that the monthly Sunday evening studio recital which was 
to have been given next Sunday evening, February 1, has 
been postponed until the first Sunday evening in March, 
on account of illness of several pupils who were to take 
part. An interesting program is in course of preparation 
for the March musicale, consisting of songs ranging from 
Invitation 


the old Italian classics to the modern school 


cards may be had on application. 








Mae. EDVINA| 





ideal in Charpentier’s “Louise” 








MME. EDVINA AS ANTONIA IN “TALES OF 
HOFFMAN.” 


Boston Transcript, January 13: 2 : 

Mme. Edvina, in turn, has ripened ber Antonia. She 
sings the part now without a hint of nasality in ber tones, 
with all the bright transparency of her voice when it is 
indeed a lyric voice of lovely and lustrous quality, and with 
due sense of the wistfulness of the music and of the subtle 
mingling in it of the accents of the affectionate and longing 
girl and of the opera singer that by inheritance and inciina 
tion Antonia was to be. In Mme. Edvina’s singing, Antonia 
now Speaks through the inherent beauty and the tender hu- 
man quality of the music that Offenbach wrote for her, and 
the more beautifully and sensitively it is sung the more finely 
does it disclose her. singer need color and accent it 
little when she has such a voice for it as Mme. Edvina’s 
Her acting, too, has gained in illusion by a similar discarding 
of artifice. She has put away self-consciousness; she has 
heightened the suggestion of an Antonia musing and melan 
choly; and while her » like that against t sofa with 
Miracle bending over ber, are pictures, there is no obvious 
calculation of them. Not the least of Mme. Edvina’s talents 
is her ability to sift and simplify and so to ripen 


Philip Hale, Boston Herald, January 13: ‘ 

The part of Antonia is uliarly suited to Mme, Edvina 
as actress and singer. She ons the dreamy, enamored, melan 
choly maiden, virginal, yet a woman of unconscious passion. 





Boston Globe, January 13: , 

Mme. Edvina’s Antonia, which shows her maturing intelli 
gence and vocal powers, is admirable in conception and re 
ality. It is the maiden plausibly of innocence, of romantix 
dreams and of sincerity, in amorous devotion. Some will 
say that the hectic flush of her ardor is reflected from the 
disease which causes her death, but enjoyment at the opera 

not involve too seriously either medicinal diagnosis cr 
pathology. It is a beautiful and a deeply pathetic picture 
of wrecked innocence through exhilaration in no greater sin 
than that of sung and if was ¢ ied with brains, imagina- 
tion, physique and fticularly by color of voice and the 
high shift with which vocal art was employed for emotional 
purposes. 


Boston Post, January 13: 

Mme. Edvina sang her lines with adorable tenderness and 
simplicity. The scene with Hoffman was charming in its 
intimacy and its y ardor, » at last, was 
sung to Hoffman, not to the jience. 

In the final scene with Miracle, there was the thought of 
one who struggled with herself, rather than the girl urged 

an i . Certainly this is the 
meaning of the scene. Miracle is impersonating, for the 
nonce, the struggles of Antonia’s Ley It was as one torn 


e been harbored 
within that Mme. Edvina appeared last ae 








How admirably 
is this voice — to the expression of Offenbach’s music! 
fae vetee and art of the singer were peculiarly in place 








MADAME EDVINA AS LOUISE 
Boston Globe, January 


Mme. Edvina and Mr. Marcoux reappeared in parts that 
particularly suit them Mme. Edvina has shown her in 
creasing maturity in thought and in expression Out of he 
various roles her appeal has been most sure and direct in 
Louise. It was @ characterization of uncommon skill last 
season, It now has increased in power—an excellent picture 
of the impulsive, light-brained, pleasaure-loving girl, not 
without affection for her father, but finding no native kin 


shio with a scolding mother, finally sullen st captivity and 
deaf to all but the cry of Paris Mme. Edvina’s voice is 
the voice of Louise Her lelivery of the apostrophe to the 
hour of passion was one of great beauty in its intimacy, its 
ecstasy, which is both deep and fond, and in the vocal love 
liness which made possible the publication of these things 
Philip Hale, Boston Herald, January 15 

Mme. Edvina’s Louise was wholly admirable, in song and 
in action. The girl is less petulant than when she was 
portrayed last season She is more womanly, more trustful, 
morte exultant in her fancied liberty The father may be 


liewe her headstrong, but in this instance it is the mother 
that throws her at Paris, not Paris that tears her from her 
home 


Boston Journal, January 15 

Mme. Edvina is the personification of Louise, but she not 
only symbolizes the young seamstress who is lured from 
home by the hero of dchemis, she sings her part beautifully 
And with her “Depuit le jour” is something more than 
pretty song such as the shining lights of the concert stage 
make it, or a difficult test of vocal culture to be met with 
all possible skill. It is an idyll full of emotion as well as 
melody. The profound charm of it was irresistible last 
night. 





Boston Daily Advertiser, January 15: 

As Louise, Mme. Edvina appeared to fine advantage. Por 
sessing qualities which are essential to an adequate char 
acterization of the part her singing and acting were pleasure- 
able and interesting in the extreme. Her work throughout 
the evening was marked by a rare finish of expressiveness 





She sang the familiar “Depuis le jour” with exquisite tone. 
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PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS. 


Carl Flesch Soloist at Thursday Evening and Friday After- 
noon Events—A Young People’s Matinee—Jean 
Gerardy Soloist at Sunday Afternoon 
Concert. 


arl Flesch ably maintained his great reputation, which 
is known to the musicians and musical journalists present 
it the two concerts of the New ‘York Philharmonic Society 
in Carnegie Hall, Thursday evening and Friday afternoon, 
J and 23. He also leaped into instant fame among 
the lay members of the audience by his superb playing of 
Beethoven’s concerto and the overwhelming virtuosity and 
expression displayed in his per- 
formance of and presto from Bach’s G 
minor sonata for violin and alone, which he played by way 
after the concerto. Usually an artist courts dis- 
aster to follow a sonorous concerto with a feeble solo. 
Even at its best, the violin alone, or with piano, is a dismal 
iffair after the orchestral accompaniments of a concerto. 
But Carl Flesch, modest and unassuming as he appeared to 
ve, had event confidence in his ability to maintain the 
isical interest of the audience in his playing, and his 
was justified. No mechanical piano could have 
een more perfect in execution, and only an artist of the 
highest culture and intelligence could so have phrased and 
interpreted Bach. Nor was it merely execution and intelli- 
gence the artist brought to his task. His tone is beautiful 
eyond words and his manly sentiment never lapses into 
entimentality. 

Beethoven's concerto is probably the most difficult of all 
the great works for violin to play effectively. It has none 
f the external brilliancy of passage work and complexity 
f double stoppings with which an expert executant can 
dazzle the general public. On the other hand, the passages 
are often awkward, and the themes stand forth in all their 

iked clearness and with such transparent accompaniment 
that the least defects of intonation, rough tone, unfinished 
phrasing are heard distinctly. The technical and musica! 
equipment of the violinist who essays Beethoven's concerto 
must be as perfect as the form of the model who would 
pose as Venus emerging from the azure sea, clothed only 
n her tresses and the morning sunlight. Carl Flesch makes 

concerto one long, sweet song without words. 

Grétry’s ballet suite, even with Mottl’s new dressing, is 
rivial stuff—good enough, perhaps, to fill in time with while 
the audience assembled for the music of the evening. 

In Schubert's “Unfinished” symphony Conductor Josef 
Stransky But this symphony 
is so well known that it is hard to give a new reading of 


nuary 22 


profoundly musical 


the siciliano 


yt encore 


nhdence 


missed the echo of sadness. 
its familiar strains. 

Weber's “Oberon” overture was a triumph for the or- 
Only string players of the first class could have 
violin passages clearly at the unusual speed 
chosen by the conductor. 

Weber never could have dreamed of such a breakneck 
pace and such ponderous ritards at the finish. It displayed 
the prowess of the orchestra. As for Weber, his printed 
remain as they are, and no harm is done. 


' 
nestra 


lave he 
played the 


pages 
rhis is the program: 
Grétry-Mottl 


for violin...... -+e+ +» Beethoven 


se eeeeeees Schubert 
Weber 
lhe Philharmonic Society of New York, conducted by 
sef Stransky, gave a concert for young people on Sat- 
urday afternoon, January 24, at Carnegie Hall, assisted by 
Kitty Cheatham, The orchestral part of the program con- 
“Comedy Overture on Negro Themes,” by Gil- 
bert; the second movement from Haydn's “Surprise” sym- 
Mendelssohn’s “A Midsummer 
Night's and Tschaikowsky “Nutcracker” 
1ite. These works were all beautifully played, especially 
he Mendelssohn scherzo, which was taken with a lightness 
and vivacity that made it especially attractive, and the 
various movements of the “Nutcracker” suite, in which 
same delicacy of touch and perfection of ensemble 
The Gilbert overture was played with 
h sonority, but it cannot be said that this work grows 
the listener with repeated hearings, or that it proves 
to be a very satisfactory composition. The opening of it 
is good, but the long middle section development is inco- 
herent. 

Miss Cheatham’s part of the program consisted of the 
folksongs and Mother Goose 
rhymes, were humorously entertaining. 
She also delivered introductory remarks to the orchestra 
pieces which may have been illuminating to the young peo- 
ple present, 

At Carnegie Hall, on Sunday afternoon, January 25, the 
Philharmonic Orchestra, under the direction of Conductor 
Josef Stransky, played a program of light music, of which 
Godard’s “Oriental” symphony was the most important 
number, It did not sound very Eastern to the Western 
ears of a New York public accustomed to the richer works 
of thé great masters. But, of course, to a Parisian who 


nished symphony 


re, Oberon 


isted of a 


phony; scherzo from 


~ ” t 
ivream, the 


were noticeable 


singing of some negTo 


some Of which 


passes his life between the rue Royale and the Champs 
Elysées, even the Place de la Bastille seems East, Go- 
dard’s symphony is pretty, but theatrical. It would be 
more properly named a “Suite de ballet.” To designate 
such a gentle and shallow composition by the same name 
which is given to the master works of Beethoven and 
Brahms is as amusing as it is to call the saucy girl dis- 
playing her curves and rotundities behind the footlights a 
terrible hussar, notwithstanding her sword, carbine and 
gaudy uniform. 

Jean Gerardy played Lalo’s concerto in D for cello in 
his accustomed masterly manner and received the usual 
prolonged applause. As a concerto this music is accep- 
table when played by such a polished artist; but it might 
be as well for this delightful player to transfer his polish 
to works which, even if they have no more merit, have 
not been polished so often. 

Herewith follows the program in full: 

Oriental Symphony 
Concerto in D for cello... 

Jean Gerardy. 
The Sorcerer's Apprentice 


Largo 
Minuet 
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Symphony Orchestra 
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Emma Nevada to Lillian Homesley. 


t1 Rue Bassana, 
Paris, October 13, 1914. 


The following letter was received by Lillian Homesley 
from Emma Nevada: 

“Dearest Littian—lIt was a real joy to hear from you 
again after such a long and very naughty silence. Why- 
ever have you not written to me for so long? My pupils 
scattered over the world as they are, never forget to send 
me a line once in a while. But I know, dearie, you love 
me just the same, and it is only just that you didn’t come 
to it. You were always one of my pet pupils, and I am 
so delighted that you are getting on so well. I always 
regretted that you did not come with me to Italy, for there 
would have been a sure place on the operatic stage for you. 
However, there is beautiful work on the concert and ora- 
torio platform and teaching. You are so gifted that I am 
sure you must be a first-class teacher. You absorbed so 
easily my method—the method of the bel canto (alas, fast 
disappearing among modern singers!) that you must take 
a real pleasure in imparting it to others, 

“I am always glad when I hear that one of my pupils 
is teaching, for I know that means that her pupils will sing, 
not scream; and know how they sing, and use their brains 
as well as their vocal chords! 

“Now, dear, tell me all about your pupils—who they are 
—how they get on—and consult me on every subject con- 
cerning their studies, if there is any information that my 
long years on the stage could be of use to them. 

“My home is full of coming stars. I have a wonderful 
class this year. My own baby is certainly the most perfect 
singer before the public today. I have just sent off a 
glorious dramatic soprano (an American girl from Boston) 
to Italy, where she is engaged to make her debut. You will 
soon hear of her, for she is wonderful. She has been with 
me nearly three years, but she is ready in every way. I 
am bringing out two others this winter—both quite ex- 
traordinary English girls. Just think! 

“I shall send you a new photo soon. We have only 
just come to Paris, where we stay the winter. Mignon, 
of course, will go off to her engagements all over the 


country. We nearly accepted an engagement for America 
about 


this year with Campanini, but we did not quite agree 
the number of performances and the epoch, so we have 


left it for another year. I will send you Mignon’s photo 
with mine. 
“Our united love to you, dear, and all good wishes for 
your success, 
“Your affectionate teacher, 
“Emma NevapA PALMER. 
“J'ai foi!” 





Urlus Returns to Fatherland. 


Jacques Urlus, who has closed his season with the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, will leave for London Sat- 
urday, January 31, on the George Washington. Owing to 
his important European engagements, Annie Friedberg, 
Mr. Urlus’ concert manager, has had to cancel a three 
weeks’ tour, which he will undertake the beginning of 
next season, when he returns to fulfil his new three year 
contract with the Metropolitan Opera Company. 

Mr. Urlus will go directly to London, where he is to 
appear at Covent Garden in “Tristan,” “Parsifal,” “Meis- 
tersinger,” “Joseph,” by Mehul. He will then return to 
Leipsic to fill a few engagements at his home opera. Later 
he will sing Bach’s “Passion Music” under Professor 
Ochs in Berlin, and immediately after he will sing the same 
oratorios under Mengelberg in Amsterdam. On his return 
from the last mentioned city to Leipsic, he will be one of 
the soloists in Verdi’s “Requiem” under Professor Panz- 
ner in Diisseldorf. 

Urlus has a great reputation as an oratorio tenor in his 
native country and environs. He receives, it is said, for 
these appearances the sum of 2,000 marks for each per- 
formance, and does not have to appear at the public re- 
hearsals. Were it not for his operatic engagements, he 
could fill his entire season with such engagements. 

Two Pacific Coast offers for next season have already 
come to him, 





Culp and the Philharmonic. 


Three most interesting concerts will mark the appear- 
ance of Julia Culp with the Philharmonic Society at Car- 
negie Hall, New York, on January 29 and 30 and again on 
Sunday afternoon, February 1. At the concerts of Jan- 
uary 29 and 30 she will sing Schubert's “Du bist die Ruh”; 
“Traume,” by Wagner, and four songs of Wolf with piano 
accompaniment. The Philharmonic will render Tschai- 
kowsky’s “Manfred,” Strauss’ “Death and Transfiguration” 
and the first Hungarian rhapsody of Liszt. On Sunday 
afternoon the program will be as follows: 

Overture, Fidelio 
Adelaide 


Beethoven 
Beethoven 


Symphony No. 8, op. 39 
Two songs from Egmont 

Julia Culp. 
Prelude and Glorification from Parsifa! 
Funeral March from Die Gétterdammerung 
Siegfried Idyll 
CPURRURER, “RN ania bo bast ainwdtiansoenhedcs io nc ts eesen 





Artists for Ann Arbor Festival. 


At the Ann Arbor, Mich., May Festival (Albert A. Stan- 
ley, director), to be given in Hill Auditorium, May 13, 14, 
15 and 16, 1914, the following artists and organizations 
will appear at the six concerts: Inez Barbour, soprano; 
Alma Gluck, soprano; Florence Hinkle, soprano; Mar- 
garet Keyes, contralto; Riccardo Martin, tenor; Lambert 
Murphy, tenor; Pasquale Amato, baritone; Reinald Wer- 
renrath, baritone; Henry G. Scott, bass; Earl V..Moore, 
organist; University Choral Union (300 voices), special 
children’s chorus (400 voices), Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra (seventy men); Albert A. Stanley and Frederick 
Stock, conductors. 

Handel’s “Messiah,” Elgar’s “Caractacus” and Benoit’s 
“Into the World” (children) will be presented at that 
terme, 





Helen Stanley Engaged by Century Opera. 


Milton and Sargent Aborn have engaged Helen Stanley 
to"become a member of the Century Opera Company, New 
York. 

Miss Stanley is now singing with the National Opera 
Company of Montreal. She will make her debut at the 
Century Opera House on March 3 in “Tiefland,” which is 
more widely known as “Marta of the Lowland.” 





A Waghalter Opera. 
Berlin, January 25, 1914. 
(By Cable.) 
To the Musical Courier: 

Premiere Waghalter’s comic opera, “Mandragola,” at 
Charlottenburg Opera, emphatic success. Twelve curtan 
calls for composer. Music charming, spontaneous, full of 
life and color. ABELL. 





What some persons call real music sounds like boiler 
shop activity to others—Pittsburgh Post. 
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Von Ende School Events. 


The Von Ende Schoo! of Music, New York, Herwegh 
von Ende, director, has, as usual, kept before the public 
in various ways during recent weeks, including a concert 
by Vita Witek, pianist, and Anton Witek, violinist, Janu- 
ary 10, in a program of solos and ensemble music for both 
instruments, and attended by a large audience. Next came 
the recital, January 16, by Tadeusz Alexander Jarezki, ex- 
ponent of the Dalcroze method, Lawrence Goodman at 
the piano, Amelia von Ende giving an informal talk 
on the method; and last, the invitation reception to Carl 
Flesch and Mrs. Flesch, January 24. All three events were 
of interest, violinists coming in notable numbers to hear 
Witek; educators were on hand to hear the Dalcroze talk 
and performance, and again violinists and musical folk 
generally attended the Flesch reception. Mme. von Ende 
(mother of the director) has visited the Dalcroze School 
at Hellerau, near Dresden, and made a study of the cele- 
crated method. In consequence her talk was of utmost 
interest, making what followed lucid, and giving specific 
insight into the objects to be attained by right study of 
the method. The plastic-musical performance which fol- 
lowed greatly absorbed attention, and was observed with 
close attention by the large audience of distinguished 
guests, among whom were Adamo Didur, of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company; Mr, and Mrs. Sigismund Stojow- 
ski; Mrs. Charles H. Farnsworth, of Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University; Mrs. Luther Halsey Gulick, Prince 
Stephen Turyna, and others. 

Carl Flesch, the violinist, whose playing made such a 
Thursday and Friday Philhar 





sensation at last week's 
monic Society concerts, was guest of honor at a special 
reception at the Von Ende School of Music, Saturday 
evening, January 24. Notwithstanding the bad weather 
there was a large company on hand to do him honor 
pleased also with the opportunity to greet Mrs. Flesch 
wife of the violinist Following general introductions, 
the two guests mingled with the assemblage, which found 
him a modest man indeed, as are all truly great geniuses 
His first New York recital takes place tomorrow, Thurs 
day afternoon, at Aeolian Hall. 





Julia Culp at Brooklyn Academy. 


Julia Culp assisted the New York Symphony Society 
Orchestra at the fourth Young People’s concert, held in 
Brooklyn Academy of Music, Saturday afternoon, Janu 
ary 24, with the following numbers: “Ellen’s Gesange” 
(Schubert), orchestrated by Henry J. Wood, “Soldier 
Rest, Thy Warfare O’er,” “Huntsman Rest, Thy Chase Is 
Done” and Ave Maria,” and Schmann’s “Waldesges 
prach,” “Mondnacht,” “Lied eines Schmeides,” “Frihl 
ingsnacht,” sung to piano accompaniments by Coenraad 
Bos. 

Mme. Culp, the impeccable singer of lieder, demon 
strated her rare art to a crowded house, which was eager 
at the conclusion of each number to show its admiration 
of her choice singing. 

In the “Ave Maria” of the first group, Mme. Culp illus- 
trated a superb bit of piano singing, also in the “Mond- 
nacht” with its exquisite legato. Her exceptionable ability 
to create an atmosphere immediately was exemplified in 
the easy transitions in the contrasting juxtaposed numbers 





of the second group. In fact the details of facile technic 
and fine interpretation were as usual at her command. 
“Long, Long Ago,” the old English ballad, was her encore 
at the conclusion. 

The orchestral numbers illustrating the use of the flute 
and clarinet were: Excerpts from Gluck’s “Orpheus,” 
Chopin’s “Nocturne” and “Valse” and Berlioz’s “Will-o- 
the-Wisp,” the Haydn symphony in D minor (“The 
Clock”), and from a Mozart quintet and Saint-Saéns’ 
“Tarantelle” for flute and clarinet. 





Luyster Activities. 


Wilbur A. Luyster, sight singing specialist, whose school 
is located at 64 East Thirty-fourth street, New York, is 
not alone identified as teacher of sight singing with many 
of the leading institutions of music, but also conducts many 





musical clubs and organizations. 

Saturday evening, January 24, at the Hotel Astor, New 
York, the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company held its 
annual convention banquet, at which the Glee Club of the 
company sang under the direction of Mr. Luyster. 

Saturday, January 31, the Galin-Paris-Chevé alumni, a 
society made up of former students of Mr. Luyster’s sing- 
ing classes for the purpose of making use of and putting 
into practice the knowledge attained in these classes, will 
hold a meeting at the Art Building, 174 Montague street, 
Brooklyn. 

Monday, February 2, at the Hotel Astor, New York, the 
first public concert of the Glee Club of the Friendly Sons 
of St. Patrick will be held. The program is to be made 
up of famous Irish music, some of which, dedicated to the 
club, has been harmonized by Victor Herbert, vice-presi- 
dent of the society. Mr. Finnegan, the tenor, soloist at St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral, will be an assisting artist. There will 
also be a harpist. 

At the Galin-Paris-Chevé, school of sight singing, 64 
East Thirty-fourth street, the formation of a beginners’ 
class will take place the first week in February. The class 
will meet Tuesday and Friday afternoons at 4 p. m 





Elman’s New York Program. 


Mischa Elman will present the following program at 
his first violin recital of this season in New York, at Car 
negie Hall, January 31: 

«++ ++» Beethoven 


eee Goldmark 
Vivaldi-Nachez 


Sonata G major..... 
Concerto, op, 28 
Concerto, G minor 


(With organ and piano.) 
Nocturne, E flat, No. 2, op. 9 Chopin-Sarasate 
Vogel als Prophet Schumann-Auer 
Gavotte .. Gretry- Franko 


Polonaise, A major Wieniawski 


A Group of Noted Musicians. 


The accompanying picture was taken recently 
steps of the Hotel Utica, following a rehearsal of “Aida,” 
performed at the Utica (N. Y.) Mid-Winter Musical Fes 
Reading from left to right: Dr. Frank P. Cavallo 





on the 


tival. 
Haensel 


Walter Damrosch, Frances Alda, Fitzhugh W 
(of Haensel & Jones, New York managers), Leo Slezak, 
Arthur Middleton, Christine Miller, Henry Rowley, Mrs 
Slezak. 
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CELEBRITIES AT UTICA. 





Mason & Hamlin 





The Mason & Hamlin piano 
is now being played upon the 
concert platform by more artists 
and upon more occasions than 
any other of the world’s great 
pianos. Among the artists that 
are using the piano this season in 
their public appearances can be 
found the names of the following: 


Harold Bauer 
Hyman Buitekan 
Clara Butt 
Edmond Clement 
Alfred De Voto 
Heinrich Gebhard 
Raymond L. Havens 
Ernst Kroeger 
Jan Kubelik 
Mme. Melba 
Herma Menth 
Richard Platt 
George Proctor 
Kennerly Rumford 
Sidney Silber 
Eleanor Spencer 
Sigismond Stojowski 
Thomas Whitney Surette 
Antoinette Szumowska 
Maggie Teyte 
Jacques Thibaud 
Vita Witek 


Some of these artists are appear- 
ing with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra 
New York Philharmonic 
New York Symphony Orchestra 
Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra 
Russian Symphony Orchestra 
St. Louis Symphony Orchestra 
St. Paul Symphony Orchestra 


and various chamber musical 


organizations like the 


American String Quartet 
Kneisel Quartet 


Longy Club 
Passmore Trio 


The Mason & Hamlin is also 
being used by many of the lead- 
ing musical clubs throughout the 
United States. 

The Mason & Hamlin piano 
is and always has been the official 
and only piano used by the 


Boston Opera Company 


Chicago Opera Company 
Philadelphia Opera Company 


These public demonstrations 
prove the claim of the Mason & 
Hamlin piano to be 


--THE-— 


FINEST PIANO IN THE WORLD 


Atelier: Boston 
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A Boost for Berlioz. 





Cincinnati, Ohio, January 18, 1914 


the Musical Courier 


I have found the “Unfamiliar Letters of Berlioz, 
ive been printed in two of the recent issues of the Musica. 


URIER, to be of unusual interest 


Some of them contain 


or music lover to name twenty of the world’s greatest com- 
posers I wager that very few would, on the spur of the 
moment, include the name of Berlioz, and yet I believe that 
his name should stand among those at the top. Do you 
know of anything so exhilarating as Berlioz’s overture, 


which 


“La Carnaval Romain”? 


With many greetings, I am, very sincerly yours, 


minor and the other in E flat major. Presumably Mr. 

Spencer’s kind remarks were meant for the latter, as I 

have none in C minor. 
With best regards, I am, 


Sincerely yours, 
SAMUEL BOLLINGER, 





Alessandro Bonci achieved success at Madrid in “I Puri- 














f Berlioz’s greatest triumphs throughout Europe; Frepericx Preston SEARCH tani,” 
v great must have been the traveling annoyances to 
ute in those days 
i Pe ; i Not in C Minor. 
vat so few of the works of Hector Bertioz are 
| at the present time in Europe and America? I am St. Louis, Mo. January 20, 1914 
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impression upon me, 


tance: If you were to ask the average musician 
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Helen Ware's 


Artistic Career 


- + ><°o—— 


Soloist with Philadeiphia Orchestra 














From Philadeiphia Ledger, Jan. 15, 1914: 


“After interpreting with her usual 
technical finish Tschaikowsky’s 
profound ‘Serenade Melancolique’ 
and the inspiring ‘Azt Mondjak,’ 
by Hubay, Miss Ware, in response 
to continued applause, played 
Beethoven’s ‘Romance.’ In the 
latter composition her rich, mellow 
tone was heard at best advantage.”’ 
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ompositions, 
xl fortune to hear, have always made a deep 


and I long for more. 




















which I have To the Musical Courier: 


Referring to Vernon Spencer's letter, which appeared 
in the Musicat Courter of January 7, I wish to say, of 
the two scherzos which I have published, that one is in B 





WANTED—Pianist to play classics two even- 
ings weekly from 8.30 to 10, for gentleman 
in private family. 
Apply, stating terms, “E. B.,” 301 West 
106th St., New York, Apartment 1 East. 


References required. 


























Pianist 
Kimball Hall, Chicagg 


MARTHA S. STEELE 23ave0%. 


iConcert Recttal Oratorio 
Address: Wightman and Oaks 


« PELTON-JONES | 


HARPSICHORDIST 
3 West 92nd St., New York. Phone, River 3647 














s OPRANO 
‘iBOWN Recently from italy 
In Amerioa Jan.-Feb., 1914 


Hote Claridge, B'way and 44th St. Tel. 7100 Bryent 








Cennected with Mr. 





AMERICAN Charles Frohman's 
ACADEMY Empire Theatre and 
DRAMATIC ARTS Companies 
Ls FR ANKLINH. SARGENT 
resident 


For Catelogue and Information, apply to 
THE SECRETARY, Room 145, Carnegie Hall, New York 











Protector, Her 

Coburg School of Op ITA. Roysl and im. 

a! Highness DUCHESS MARI . Pree. GRAND 

URE CYRIL, President Berenecs von on HORST. Full 

roe & course $150 per year. Incindes Voce! Instroe- 

tien, Repertoire, Acting, Stage Practice, Free admission to 
Roysi Opera. Public eppearences before royslty 


Cedere School of Opera, Coburg, Cermany. 


Clarence EIDAM 


Riath Fleer, Aeditoriom Building - CHICAGO 


GAY DONALDSON 


BARITONE 
1310@ Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


STOP EXTRA COPYING 
iN YOUR OFFICE! 


Don't Waste Valuable Time | 


handy, clean, dependable process 














you need any exact copies from typewriter 
i pen, equal t tarondcarart None better 
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THE MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
ORATORY AND DRAMATIC ART. William 
Hf. Pontius, Director of Music; Charles M. Holt, 
Director Oratory and Dramatic Art. Largest and 
most reliable school in Northwest. All branches. 
Niploma. Summer Session. Send for Catalog C. 
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Oratorio, out = Seas Recitals 
Vocal Instruction 


MRS. FRANKLYN KNIGHT 


CON TRALTO 
St. Louts, Mo. 


JOSEF RUBO 


Voice Culture in all ite Branches 
NEW AEOLIAN HALL, 29 WEST 420d ST., NEW YORK 


HAHN CONSERVATORY * MUSIC | sosron. 
FREDERICK HAHN, Director 


ot and | Developments Specialty. 


WALTER 


EARNEST 


TENOR 836 Collins Ave.. Pittsburg 
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KLIBANSKY|| CENTURY 
“iia LYCEUM CONCERT 
ver Claeervaterr, erin CONCERT Leading Arts of 
212 West 59th Street Tol. 2328 Colombes To Rent for Con- | available for Con- 
a rd 
MARY LINDSAY-OLIVER | | 5° serms coc omer} eee" 
Scotch Pianiste Particulars Address Address 
615 ORCHESTRA BALL cuicaco, m1 | | LYCEUM DEP’T.| CONCERT DEPT 
——- CENTURY OPERA HOUSE 
SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID | | “*#! Part West. st 620 and 634 Sts.. Now York 
SOPRANO 








GUSTAV STRUBE 


Care of Peabody Conservatory, Baltimore 
Nellie 


strona STEVENSON 


Pianist, Teacher, 
The Ciendenning, 202 W. 103 St. 
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ZOE FULTON 


PRIMA DONNA CONTRALTO 
Direction: Mare 500 Sth Ave., New York 





“THE KRAKAUER” 


Does it pay to put the very best of every- 
thing into a piano or any other manufac- 
pose | product? Does the musical 
appreciate the untiring effort of the piano 
manufacturer to produce the best? 

An emphatic answer to this question lies 
in the steady growth and present str 
of this great institution. For more than 
forty-five years it has followed the policy of 
producing the best at a fair price, and the 
American public has responded with gener- 
“ous recognition of honest value. 

This company may be depended upon now 
and in the future years to produce the very 
best in pianos that long experience, trained 
brains, fine workmanship and ample re- 
sources can bring forth, and to sell it at a 
price that will give the fullest measure of 
value to the purchaser. 


KRAKAUER BROS. 


195 CYPRESS AVE., NEW YORK CITY 














Per. Add.: Pennsylvania for Women, Pittsburg, Pa 


CLAY 


VOCAL COACH, ACCOMPANIST 
Assistant Maestro, Chicago Grand Opera 
Company 


Mme, NARELLE #2 


Address: Sutorius & Company, | West 34th Street 


Mme, de BERG-LOFGREN| 


Teacher of Voies “Garcia Method. Recital, Graterte and Opere 
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Address 70 Westiand Avenue, Boston Tol. 308 Back Bay 
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E BRYANT 


Direction ©. J. ERRGOTT 
FISK AGENCY, 156 Sth AVENUE 
Tol. $971 Gramercy 
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wee MONCRIEFF ° === 
171 West 67t st. New York 








CHARLES WILSON GAMBLE, Pilot - 


GAMBLE GONGERT PARTY ‘tvexywaeee 


Enact End, Pitteburs, Pa. 


Send postal for art catalog. 
Composer Pianist 
Concert and Recitals 
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NICOLAY 
GRAND OPERA COMPANY 
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“1 Consider the Baldwin the Stradivarius of the few 
really great Pianos of the World.” —De Pachmann 


“A great Piano! It satisfies me completely.” —Pugno 





“ A tone which blends so well with my voice.”—Sembrich 


THE BALDWYIN COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS 


142 VW. Fourth Street Cincinnati 








CAROLINE | CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


HUDSON- Founded 1867 Da. F. Ziscretp, President 


| 
48th YEAR 
| 


ALEXANDER | yrwress. 25 2: 
j School of Acting 
M U % | . School of Expression 
SOPRANO Modern Languages 
Soloist Plymouth Church, Brooklyn ro is 2 permanent educational ingsttation. 
olding the same prominent position mane 
Management: LOUDON CHARLTON | as the University ee Chicago, the Art Insti 
Carnegie Hall, New York | tute, the Academy of Sciences and the Field 
4 Columbian Museum in their respective depart 
ments of educational labor.” to. P. 
of the Chicago Tribune. 


Graduates eagerly sought for positions | Upton 
of influence and responsibility | 


Faelten Pianolforte School | 
CARLIFAELTEN, Director 


30 Huntington Avenue Boston | 
ELIZABETH GUNNINGHAM ireci's cco 


Available for Concert, Oratorio, Recital ROOM 10, 177 HUNTINGTON AVENUE, BOSTON 


STRASSBERGE CONSERVATORIES OF MUSIC 


GRAND & SHENANDOAH 
2200 ST. LOUIS AVE 
The Most Complete and Best Equipped Music Schools in the West. 
Partial Scholarships tor Deserving Pupliis and Other Free Advantages. 
Open All Year Terms Reasonable Diplomas Awarded 


Established in 1886. 


Catalog Mattep Free on request to 
CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE, 
624 So. 


Michigan Ave., Chicago. 














51 Competent Teachers in all its Branches. Catalogues Free 








E SOPRANO 
I Address: 

a 2314 Broadway New York 

Telephone 4570 Schuyler 
a Teacher of George Fergusson, Berlin; King 
EB Clark, Paris; Dr. Carl Dufft, N. Y - Geo, Dixson 
0 Toronto; Shannah Cumming, Katherine Riocod 
R yood, Florence Mulford, Viola Gillette, Maude 
Ga 1425 Broadway, “gg York cot Tleannette Fernandez, Edith Miller 
] 
E Met. Opera House Building Special Operatic Training (Including Action) 





Concert-Bureat 


EMIL GUTMANN 


BERLIN—MUNICH 


Konzertgutmann Berlin. Chief 
Management of great music-festivals and of all 
Organizing of concert tours in 


Letters: Berlin W. 35, Carlsbad 33. Telegrams: 
agents of nearly all known 
kinds of concerts in all important towns of Europe. 


ali European countries. 


SUSANNAH MACAULAY REINDAHL VIOLINS 
Teacher of Singing Taught and BOWS 


Perfect Method of 
“Violas and ‘Cellos 


STUDIO, 303 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK) 
Composer of “Great is Allah,"” ‘The Butterfly,” “Ave Maria.” | 

Artists know the rart'y of 
vv s w be me 


ranberty Piano Schoo! Sas 


fa ahkinsimo. Y« 
GEORGE FOLSOM GRANBERRY, Director 


Practical Training Courses for Teachers 
Artistic Piano Playing 
THE FAELTEN SYSTEM 
Booklets—Carnegie Hall—New York 


CONCERT DIRECTION | 


HERMANN WOLFF 


The World's Greatest Musical Bureau 


GERMANY: BERLIN W, FLOTTWELL ST. 1. | 
Cable Address: Musikwolff, Berlin | 
Proprietor and Manager of the Philharmonic} 
Concerts, Berlin; the new Swuhecription Concerts, | 
Hamburg; the Bechstein Hall, Berlin i 
Representative of more than 400 artists, includ-| 
ing D’Albert, Ysaye, Ansorge,. Thibaud, Kreisler, | 


artists. 
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Reindah! Grand Model 
REINDAHL VIOLINS — 
USED AND ENDORSED BY 











Sembrich, Risler, Van Rooy, Hekking, Carrefio nt ‘ee a a KNUTE REINDARL 
and many other celebrities. Also manager of the} F mite Saure Atelier, 319 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra and of Arthur Leo Samatias Frinz Kreister 318 Athenaeum Bide, 
ikisch. | Avet Sore, Aexpce: Bell $8 East Yen Seren Street 
S. M. Hugo & 
Principal Agency for Music Teachers i Arthur Hartmaso CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 


A. B. GHASE PIANOS 
Artistanos 
Highest Type of Artistic Instruments 


For the Pianist, the Singer, the Teacher, the 
Student, the Conservatory, the Concert, the Home 


Factory at 
NORWALK, OHIO 
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Music, Dramatic Art, 
Languages, School of Opera 
| Department for Young Ladies. 


Dancing, Modere 
Ideal Resdence 
Positions 


The Indianapolis 
Conservatory of 
Music Edgar M. Cawley, Director 


430 NORTH MERIDIAN ST., 


secured for qualifed pupils. 


The Most Rapidly Growing 
School of Music in America. 


Catalogue and circulars mailed on reques'- 
_Pupils may enroll at any time. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 























STERLING BPIANos 


High Standard of Construction DERBY, CONN. CONN. 


NEW YORK SCHOOL of MUSIC and ARTS 


sos8 West o7th St.. New York City. Ralfe Leech Sterner, directer, 
we connected buil delightfully situated between Central Park and 
{} the Hudson River. Branches of Music and the Arts taught from the Baas > 
Illes beginning te the highest artistie nish by a faculty composed of s = 
a 














America’s Most Eminent Teachers. New York's Modern, Up Te Date 
Music Scheel with Dormitories and Proper Chaperonage. Terma, in- 
Concert Weekly cluding tuities, beard, practiaing, et, om application. Send fer bteokiet, 


STERN'S CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


BERLIN, S.W. 22a-23 Bernburger Street (Philharrnonie 
GREATEST CONSERVATORY IN EUROPE 
FOUNDED 1850 1,360 PUPILS 130 TEACHERS 
Royal Protessor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Streeter 


of miwel Opera 4d Dramatic S« ol, Complete training 
mprising all solo and or neste struments Me m ve 




















Coneervat Devel ntl branches 
for the stage “o sete Schest (4 
s] training for t hers 
Private and Ensemble Classes 
Principal Teachera: Pt ofessor MARTIN KRAUSE, Professor JAMES KWAST,’ 
GEORG BERTR iM. THEODOR SCHOENBERGEQ, LUDWIG SBREITNER, 
B nas GUNTHER Ry ety g RG. 


EMMA KOCH, 
PAUL LUTZ 





Singing——Frau ['r HILDE MALLINGER (‘Royal Chem? Sing THILA PLAIC HINGER 
(Chamber Singer), FRANCESCHINA PREVOST! NIKOLAUS ROTHMUEL R Minger 
(‘Opera Kebool), TARL MAYER, Royal (1 EVGEN SRIEGER. «+ 

Violin. Professor GUITAV HOLLAENDER ALEXANDER FIEDEMANN, SAM FRANKO. MAX GRUN 
BERG. «te 

Phe ry and Composit WILHELM KLATTE. ALEXANDER VON FIELITS ABTEUS WILLNER ete 

Courses in the Ges SuveRs METHOD for violinists, cellists and r ate od De 
velopment ttalogue and annual report ¢ 

DRESDEN, GERMANY 


Fifty-eighth Year, 1912-1913. 1,505 Pupils, 82 Recitals, 116 Instructors 


Educat trom b ng to finish. Full courses or single branches, Principal admission times begin 
‘April and S ? granted also at other times. 


Prospectus and List ot Teachers trom the Directorturmm 


N. Y. GERMAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


306 MADISON AVENUE, Near 424 Street, NEW YORK 
Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree of Doctor of Music. 
Directors: Cam. Ham, Aucust Fraimcxe. 
imetruction in al) branches of music from firs 
beginning to highest pertection. 











Free advantages to students: Harmony lectures, 
concerts, ensemble playing, vocal sight reading. 
Thirty-eight of the best known and experienced SEND FOR CATALOGUE 

professors TERMS $10 UP PER QUARTER 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 


(THE METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC) 

Joha B. Calvert. D. D., President 212 West 59th St., New York City 
The Paculty and Examiners 

Tobn Cornelius Griggs 
Leslie J. Hodgson 
Kate S. Chittenden Castay O. Hornberger 
‘ Sara lernigan Wm. F. Sherman 
Geo. Coleman Gow McCall Lanham Katharine L. Taylor 
Fannie O. Greene Dan’l Gregory Mason R. Huntington W 








Paul Savage 
fenry Schracieck 


Harry Rowe Shelley 


H. Rawlins Baker 
Mary Fidelia Burt 





28th SEASON 
Sead for circalars endicatalegues KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Deae 


















MUSICAL COURIER 








= St. Pauli. Schanzenstrasse, 20-24 - - . - HAMBURG 





Oke THE — 
ISTEINWAY Tvl 
potest ong “THE STRADIVARIUS 

THE STANBARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD OF PIANOS” 


FACTORIES: 


Ditmars Avenue Riker Avenue ® ® 
NEW YORK 


AND 


PRINCIPAL WAREROOMS AND FACTORIES 
Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street. New York 


5 .) Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St.. Portman Sq.,W.. London 

es JunGtiernstieg 34, Hamburg. and BOs p OR] 
Koeniggractzerstrasse 6, Berlin 

And Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINWAY & SONS 




















ESTABLISHED 1864 


GRAND THE MOST 


AND UPRIGHT Kranich & Ba ch HUMAN OF 


PIANOS NEW YORK. ALL PLAYERS 














JEWETT PIANOS 


Tone is one of the chief reasons the JEWETT piano is known and admired 
in musical circles everywhere. In clearness and sustained resonance, the 
JEWETT tone has no equal among pianos of even nearly as reasonable cost. 








: Manufactured by +; 


JEVWETT PIANO CoO.,, ~ ~ Boston, Mass. 


FACTORIES: Leominster, Mass. 














THE WORLD RENOWNED The many points of superiority 
were never better emphasized 


than in the SOHMER PIANO of 
today. ae 





It is built to satisfy the most 
4 


‘A 
7 A The advantage of such a piano is known throughout America and Europe for its 
ce appeals at once to the discrimi- artistic qualities as a Piano, and its durability and 
nating intelligence of the leading excellence as a Player Piano. 


SOHMER & CO. ee 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS : 12th Avenue, Sist to &S2d Street, New York 
315 FIFTH AVENUE LONDON REPRESENTATIVE: KASTNER & CO., Ltd. 34 Margaret Street 


Corner 324 Street 


cultivated tastes 
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